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wheat takes a bath 


7 ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
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Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 

In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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Meeting a wheat-field challenge of the Machine Age! 


Man’s centuries-old fight to wrest an 

easier living from nature has reached a 

oo in wheat fields of the Middle 
est. 


There, the machine age has caught 
up with and passed nature, and, in the 
case of the weak wheat stems, man has 
paused in his triumph to bend down 
and give nature a helping hand. 


For years man had grown soft winter 
wheat in the fields of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois and milled it into flour, for use 
in baking biscuits, cakes and pastries. 
He had cut it at harvest time, watched 
it dry out in the shock, and threshed 
it when his turn came with the thresher 
gang. 

Then the machine age offered him a 
shorter cut to profit—the small com- 
bine harvester—if he could use it! 


The farmer now had an implement to 
cut and thresh the grain in one opera- 
tion, to make him independent of the 
threshing schedule, to reduce his costs 
and to free him for other work. But, 
When using the combine, he knew he 
Must wait until the entire field of grain 
had matured and dried before cutting 
and storing it. 


“Lodging’’ Ruined the Crops 


Wheat growers in the spring wheat 
areas of the Northwest were not trou- 
bled to the same extent with this prob- 
lem. There the hard wheat had stronger 
stems that tended to hold up the heavy 
heads until all were ready for harvest. 

But in the winter wheat belt, the 
Weight of. the matured grain and the 
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““Lodging’’ ruined this field of wheat 


added pressure of wind and rain often 
proved too much for the weaker stems 
of the soft wheat varieties. These stems 
bent and fell under the strain—‘‘lodg- 
ing,”’ the farmers called it. 

When the field was fully ripened and 
the harvest started, the farmer found 
that some heads bent below the level 
of the sickle bars, and that the combine 
cut off this grain and left it on the field. 
Infrequently, the wheat plants were so 
badly broken down that heavy losses 
occurred since not all the crop could be 
recovered. 

Modern economy demanded that the 
soft wheat farmer use the faster, less 
costly and easier method to harvest 
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his product now offered mechanically 
by the combine. This is where the 
Plant Scientists took up the challenge 
of the machine age. 

The goal was clear to these quiet 
workers in the agricultural laboratories. 
They planned to develop a new wheat; 
one that could be milled into a high 
patent flour and baked into quality 
pastries, and in addition, one that would 
have a stem strong enough to resist 
“lodging” as long as three weeks after 
normal maturity. 


Only 110 Seeds to Start With 
The Plant Scientists at Purdue Univer- 
sity, in the heart of the soft wheat belt, 
selected two varieties as parents. One 
variety, a semi-hard red winter wheat 
of considerable hardiness, had the 
strength of stem desired, but had a pro- 
tein content too high for the best pastry 
flour. A second variety, a soft red winter 
wheat, had qualities excellent for mill- 
ing into pastry flour, but the stems were 
not sturdy enough. 

A cross of the two varieties was made 
at Purdue. Its first yield was only 110 
seeds. These were planted, and a long 
process of planting, selecting and test- 
ing was carried on. From each harvest, 
the Plant Scientists selected on the basis 
of milling qualities, then on strength of 
stem and on yield. 


118 South Sixth Street, 


Documented by Pillsbury 


Minneapolis 2, 


Finally, after fourteen long years, only 
four varieties survived the tests. The 
best of these was selected and distrib- 
uted in the soft wheat areas in 1942. 


Straw That Stands for Combine 


Today it is widely grown. Under or- 
dinary conditions ‘“‘lodging’’ does not 
occur. Its head resists shattering, its 
superior quality of straw stands up well 
for the combine harvester—as shown in 
the photograph above. It has estab- 
lished a reputation for high yield, and 
it has the soft wheat characteristics 
desired for flour to be used to satisfy 
the sweet tooth of a prosperous nation. 


This, the painstaking Plant Scien- 
tists call good, but they seek even 
better varieties, and their careful ex- 
perimenting goes on in the labora- 
tories, greenhouses and testing field 
in ‘‘the case of the weak wheat stems.”’ 


Pillsbury congratulates the Plant 
Scientists of Purdue and neighboring 
collaborating universities on their suc- 
cessful efforts to meet the challenge of 
the machine age in the wheat fields of 
the Middle West. And so today Pills- 
bury looks forward with confidence to 
many further improvements in the pro- 
duction of wheat as a result of the coop- 
erative efforts of the farmer, the milling 
industry, and the Plant Scientists. 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUg 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and .long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





GRAIN £/ CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG.., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


at = hiv tage aap ‘ ‘ a 

ARRY « STRATTON, tce frres. 

cary ng Be Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mar. 
Corby Building '  §t. Joseph, Mo. 
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These special ‘Bakers Flours’ are milled to 
exceptional protein strength, for hearth baked 
specialties like Kaiser rolls, hard rolls and 
French breads. They have the extra long bench 
tolerance required for high absorption doughs 





that stand up through the oven to produce 


L 


high volume loaves. 

You will find the flours that exactly meet 
your shop needs for high protein strength 
and long bench life in these brands of special 


‘Bakers Flours.’ 





COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
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Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Canacity 


§,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD q 


psvltsas 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFTICE: 
Kelly Fieur Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ® ye" 


Chicago Columbus 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour St. Louis Portland 


Kansas City Galveston 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS Omaha nla 


Toledo Buffalo 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Nashville Peoria 

d Galveston 
Minneapolis P 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 





Grain Merchants 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ciRA HOUR 


Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





















M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 
. Quality Products Since 1868 
~ 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
’ Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


a Wellington, Kansas 
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VERN bugis — CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MI 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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i Food Industry Engineering WICHITA i, KANSAS 


@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 


© Construction Supervision KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
120 So, LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3 ILL. 























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


| The SEA INSURANCE C0.. Lid ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
) : Ty. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 


OF LIVERPOOL LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
. Policies Z this Compan United States Managers 
art held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Conada G EO RG E U RB AN iis | i LLI Ni G co BUFFALO, 
; « N. ¥. 





RYE—White - Mediam - Dark 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
. SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 7 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


MERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat: Pastry and Cake Flours 








Millers of High Say 
~ Aj “4 
Grade Bakers, OS Ke WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
a, port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” & -.o FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 

















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. HEIMBE 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS Flour, Feed and Grain 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON Export Office —-TORONTO, CANADA 














DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. “ FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Cepeacity 14,0660 Sacks, Dattly 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
FAMILY « BAKERS e CRACKERS « CAKE 
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“ASK ME... 
ASK ANY G.I.’’ 


“T was in countries diseased by “isms” and 
I’m telling you I don’t want any of it here, 
and you don’t either.” 

Even before the war, “‘isms”’ were destroy- 
ing the producing power of many of Europe’s 
farms. Now the idea that a farmer must 
produce for a government is spreading into 
other nations. 

Shall we let “isms” take the output of 
America’s farms? 

Here we:have grown strong under our in- 
centive system. The harder and better we 
work, the more chance we have to grow. 

It is like that in business, too. For busi- 
nesses have the incentive to plan more 
services, to work harder, to serve better. If 
they don’t do that, some competitor will. 

Cargill’s business is to buy and distribute 
grain throughout the world. And the incen- 
tive system makes us all work harder to serve 
you better. No one makes you sell us your 
grain. We must prove to you, as well as to 
grain buyers everywhere, that dealing with 
Cargill is economical—that nowhere else can 
you get better service—that we are a pro- 
gressive and trustworthy marketing firm 
operating under the incentive system. 

Cargill is busy, 24 hours a day, keeping 
grain handling and distribution costs as low 
as possible, developing better bearing seed- 
strains for you to grow, building better feeds 
for your livestock, finding countless better 
ways to serve you. 

All this we owe to the incentive system 
and we must guard it well! We must remem- 
ber that here in America we have the greatest 

«« «lan of ving conceived by man and we must 

Ark at the job of keeping the decay of 
“isms” from our door. 

We don’t want “isms”! “‘...ask any G.I.” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 





© comers ome, 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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Where 


Experience 


Counts! 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 








































V 
° e ° and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN - 
CRIER. Users know it... . Sales prove it. ... TOWN CRIER means rs a 
GOOD BAKING | for 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, bu. 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board ph 
eas &* See SS JOHN W. CAIN, President De 
OKLA. AND SLATER. MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President “ 
e R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President It 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT. Vice President bu 
2,250,000 BUS. - 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer - 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 4 
* 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department sp 
MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo.. Capacity 350 Tons Daily JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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Ray Woods Heads 
Distributors’ Group 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—tThe first winter 
dinner meeting of the Flour Distribu- 
tors Association of Philadelphia at 
2601 Parkway recently was _ high- 
lighted by the election of new offi- 
cers and discussions on current prob- 
lems 

In the voting, Ray Woods, General 
Mills, Inc. was named president; 
Morris Kutner, jobber, assumed the 
vice presidency; Ellis R. Blumberg, 
who is associated with Harry N. Bern- 
heimer, took over the duties of sec- 
retary; Sam Regalbuto, jobber, be- 
came treasurer, and James Affleck, 
William Penn Flour Mills, was re- 
named representative to the national 
association. 

The new board of directors is Ben 
Price, Joseph L. Carroll, Harry Bron- 
stein, Sol Silver, Alfred J. Ricci and 
Mr. Affleck. 

A credit committee appointed at 
the previous meeting reported that 
a study has been made of flour credit 
organizations in other cities and the 
groundwork was laid for the forma- 
tion of a similar, set-up for local op- 
eration. 

Mr. Affleck told of the mounting 
problem of infestation, explained 
what other centers are doing to guard 
against and control it and recom- 
mended that steps be taken for simi- 
lar protective measures -here. 

New Jersey regulations on certifi- 
cates of enrichment were also out- 
lined for the gathering, together with 
an explanation that unenriched flour 


must be shipped in bags marked “not 
enriched.” 

The trade was also reminded of the 
recently passed New Jersey law, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, which bars the employ- 
ment of used sacks. 

It was announced that H. J. Llewel- 
lyn Co. has been elected to member- 
ship in the organization, being repre- 
sented by Margaret Llewellyn, who 
thus becomes the only woman mem- 
ber of the association. 

The meeting opened with a minute 
of silence in memory of Hyman Price 
and S. Gartland Horan, members who 
died since the last meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


India Buys January 
Quota at Highly 
Competitive Prices 


Little interest in the commercial 
export flour market was evident last 
week and sales totals were very small. 

India purchased its January allo- 
cation of 12,000 long tons, wheat 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST GETS 
ADDITIONAL MOISTURE 


* 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Mois- 
ture in the form of both rain and 
snow in the Pacific Northwest last 
week added to an already abnormal 
seasonal excess. The Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co. says there is some un- 
easiness as to the ability of the 
heavily saturated soils to absorb more 
than light rains without serious loss 
of soil from winter erosion. 
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weeping Controls Into 1950 Asked 





W. AVERELL HARRIMAN WOULD 
EXTEND GRAIN EXPORT CURBS 


Presidential Power to Assign Priorities on Short Supply 
Commodities Proposed as Means of Controlling 
Inflation and Aiding Foreign Relief 





equivalent, (192,000 sacks) in the 
price range of $6.12@6.14, Gulf, for 
80% flour, a highly cOmpetitive price, 
which probably could be calculated 
only in positions where wheat costs 
were below the general market. 
Scattered Latin American sales 
were made in small volume as li- 
censes were issued. France has not 
yet entered the market, but was ex- 
pected to do so following passage of 
interim European relief legislation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., 
MOVES HARMISON HALE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harmison Hale 
of the General Mills, Inc., products 
control department, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Sperry divi- 
sion headquarters at San Francisco, 
effective Jan. 1. He will bring to bak- 
ers in the western states technical 
and practical experience gained 
through years of association with 
bakers in the Middle West and east- 
ern states. 

Mr. Hale will be a member of the 
Sperry division bakery service de- 
partment, working directly with bak- 
ers and the Sperry sales organization, 
covering the intermountain and West 
Coast states. 
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PMA in:Flour Market at Old Basis; 
Agency Also Buys Durum Granulars 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration en- 
tered the flour market again this 
week at its old price levels of $6.80 
New York and $6.60 Gulf, sacked, 
for 72% extraction, to cover its Feb- 
ruary procurement program. The ba- 
Sis for 80% extraction is 10¢ sack 
below that for 72%. Delivery is re- 
quired to be made on or before Jan. 
15, 1948. PMA also was buying 12,- 
500 long tons (wheat equivalent) of 
durum granulars on a supplemental 
allocation to Italy. 

February éxport allocations have 
not been announced, but it is pre- 
dicted here that the flour portion will 
not be larger than the January allo- 
cation of 312,700 long tons (11,673,000 
bu. wheat equivalent). A flood of tele- 
Phone offers at procurement offices 
Dec. 9 indicated willingness of many 
Mnills to book flour to the government 
agency at the previous price level. 
It was believed, however, that the 
bulk of offers were from the South- 
West, where many plants are in need 
of running time and the wheat price 

is is more advantageous than in 
Spring wheat areas. The PMA bought 
ho flour last week. 





The PMA prices showed a some- 
what better return to the miller than 
was the case in November, wheat 
values being around 3¢ bu. lower than 
a month ago at: the start of govern- 
ment purchasing. The price also was 
some relief from the fiercely compe- 
titive quotations lately evident on the 
small, scattered export sales to 
claimant nations. 

No figures were given on _ the 
amount of flour purchased by the 
PMA early this week, but it was es- 
timated that the agency would buy 
2 to 2.4 million sacks before with- 
drawing from the market. Most of 
the hard wheat flour purchased was 
80% extraction, while a majority of 
the soft wheat flour was of straight 
grade. 

Supplemental export allocations of 
wheat of approximately 4,625,200 bu. 
to the U.S.-U.K. German zone and 
for Japanese civilian feeding were an- 
nounced by the U,S. Department of 
Agriculture. Subsequently, it was 
learned that slightly more than 3 
million bushels of this total had been 
previously allocated. 

The new supplemental allocations 
were broken down as follows: 13,500 





long tons (503,550 bu.) of wheat for 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tions in the U.S.-U.K. zone of Ger- 
many, to be procured by. the PMA for 
December shipment; 110,500 long tons 
(4,121,650 bu.) of wheat for the army 
feeding program in Japan. The Jap- 
anese portion is said by responsible 
USDA officials to represent only 
about one fourth new, or supplement- 
al, buying, as more than 3 million 
bushels had previously been allocat- 
ed and shipped. 

The USDA reported that the CCC 
bought 1,438,142 bu. wheat during the 
period from noon Nov. 28 through 
noon Dec. 5. No other grains or grain 
products were purchased, 

Last week’s wheat purchases. in- 
cluded 368,663 bu. through the Port- 
land, Ore., office, 1,066,000 bu. at 
Minneapolis and 3,479 bu. at. Kansas 
City. Purchases of wheat since July 
1 have totaled 190,174,417 bu. Tak- 
ings of flour since that date have 
amounted to 11,267,217 sacks, equal 
to 25,076,561 bu. wheat. 

Barley purchases since July 1 
amount to 5,187,393 bu., oats 5,279,- 
958 bu., grain sorghums 3,562,661 bu., 
rye 18,857 bu. and-corn. 2,000 bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Sweeping powers 
of domestic allocation controls over 
grains, grain products, rice and rice 
products, fats and oils and oil bear- 
ing materials, poultry, livestock, milk 
and the products of the foregoing, 
through March 31, 1950, were asked 
in behalf of the administration by 
W. Averell Harriman, secretary of 
commerce, in an appearance before 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
holding hearings on the legislation 
concerning extension of export con- 
trols. 

Mr. Harriman asked that the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947 be super- 
seded by an act entitled ‘Priorities, 
Allocation and Export Control Act 
of 1947,” under which these broad 
authorities over the domestic econ- 
omy would be authorized. Among the 
new powers requested by the com- 
merce chief was the power to regu- 
late export orders on the basis of the 
most favorable price to the import- 
ing country. He defended this propos- 
al, using steel as an example where 
the export market was asserting in- 
flationary pressure on the domestic 
economy. Importers in foreign na- 
tions, he said, were willing to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for steel and steel 
products. 

Under the purposes of the new pro- 
posal, which are to control inflation- 
ary pressures at home and at the 
same time carry out the foreign pol- 
icy of this country, the President 
would have the power to assign pri- 
orities of deliveries or orders after 
determining a shortage that inter- 
fered with fulfillment of foreign pol- 
icy or caused adverse distribution of 
materials or commodities which, in 
turn, would bring about failure to 
fulfill essential domestic requirements 
or contribute to inflation. 

Under the provisions of the pro- 
posal, the President would have au- 
thority to allocate tin, grain and 
grain products, rice and rice prod- 
ucts, peas, beans, fats and oils, milk 
and milk products, livestock and poul- 
try and their products and oil bear- 
ing materials. Present authority over 
freight cars is also continued in the 
administration proposition. 


Wartime Restraints Seen 


All of the features of restraints as 
they were known during the war are 
seen inherent in the present overture 
of the administration to Congress. 
Allocation: powers would only be ex- 
ercised according to the administra- 
tion interpretation of the suggested 
bill: after a public hearing in regard 
to priorities, but if passed, inventory 
controls could be ordered over the 
commodities listed above without 
such public hearing. 

Mr. Harriman confirmed what had 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Control Threat in Distillers’ F ight 





SOLUTION TO THEIR PROBLEM 
COULD INVOLVE ALL GRAINS 


cnatiagians 
Proposals for Domestic Allocation Authority Over Grain 
Introduced in Both Branches of Congress; No 
Peaceful Settlement of Wrangle in Sight 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The distilling in- 
dustry’s family row over continu- 
ance of shutdowns or resumption of 
operations may easily develop into 
domestic allocation controls that 
would affect all grain users. 

The bitter wrangle amongst the 
distillers arise over the question of 
starting up Dec. 26—the end of the 
industry’s voluntary grain conserva- 
tion shutdown. Legislation to give 
the administration broad domestic 
allocation powers over grain, pre- 
sumed to be designed to control only 
the distilling industry’s use, has been 
introduced in both branches of Con- 
gress in the form of amendments to 
the Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 

At an open meeting last week of 
the Cabinet Food Committee, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, expressed his displeasure 
with the distillers, indicating that it 
was impossible to reach any solution 
to their internecine controversy, ex- 
cept with the threat of legal alloca- 
tion powers at hand. 

Mr. Anderson told the press that 
the diverse segments of the indus- 
try advocated different allocation 
techniques which favored one group 
at the expense of another. He said 
that he preferred the methods he 
formerly used under War Food Or- 
der powers and for which he had 
been challenged in the federal courts. 


Proposals Introduced in Congress 

Legislation to give the government 
domestic allocation power over grain 
‘was introduced in the Senate in the 
form of an amendment to the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947 by Sen. 
Harley Kilgore (D., W. Va.) and 
Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.) in S- 
1842 and has been referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. This 


CACHED FLOUR FOUND IN 
GOOD CONDITION 


Flour cached for at least 26 years 
was found in excellent condition at 
an old Michigan lumber camp recent- 
ly, according to a report by John D. 
Voelker, Ishpeming, Mich. In a letter 
to the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., Mr. Voelker reported the 
find, which occurred during a deer- 
hunting trip. “During our stay at an 
old lumber camp which my father had 
used since the 90's,” he reported, 
“we unearthed an old tin storage box 
and found a half a bag of Daniel 
Webster flour. We were happy to dis- 
cover that the flour was in excellent 
condition. It made us a perfect gravy. 
Inasmuch as my father had not vis- 
ited the camp since 1921, the flour is 
at least 26 years old. I don’t know 
what this proves, but we thought this 
incident would be of interest to you.” 





proposal would add to the section of 
the Decontrol Act which confers lim- 
ited domestic allocation authority, 
the following: “Grain, except grain 
on the farm where raised and except 
that no grain may be allocated or 
released, and no grain products may 
be used, for the production of dis- 
tilled spirits for beverage purposes, 
including whiskey, unless the Presi- 
dent or the Congress by concurrent 
resolution shall find that the amount 
of grain available for more essential 
domestic uses and for exports to 
carry out the foreign policy of the 
United States is such that grain can 
be safely made available for distilled 
spirits, in which event the Presi- 
dent may authorize the use of grain 
from time to time for the production 
of distilled spirits for beverage pur- 
poses for limited specified periods of 
time. In considering relative essen- 
tiality of uses of grain, consideration 
shall be given to the availability of 
adequate supplies of distilled spirits.” 

Hearings on the extension of the 
Export Control Act and certain lim- 
ited powers of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act have already been started 
by the Senate Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Sen. J. S. Cooper (D., Ky.), but it 
is improbable that this committee 
will take any action on the proposal 
of Senators nee and Aiken at 
this session. 





The Republican Policy Committee 
in Congress appears now to be de- 
termined that legislative action dur- 
ing the extraordinary session will be 
confined to action on the Interim 
Aid Bill and adjournment of the ses- 
sion is slated for Dec. 19. 


Threat of Controls to Continue 

The failure of this session, how- 
ever, to consider the domestic grain 
allocation authority will not mean 
the end of this threat to the grain 
and milling industries. It probably 
will reappear when Congress recon- 
venes for the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress Jan. 6, 1948. Sec- 
retary Anderson, prior to the Cab- 
inet Food Committee session, told 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee that he believed that 
the distilling and brewing industries 
should be permitted to operate on 
some limited basis inasmuch as their 
use of grains was not a total loss 
because of by-product feed recovery. 
The sharp controversy over alloca- 
tion technique which involves com- 
petitive positions within the distill- 
ing industry groups appears to pre- 
clude any amicable settlement except 
through legal powers to allocate and 
therein lies the threat that all users 
of grain will be brought under these 
arbitrary restraints. 

In discussing the distilling industry 
problem, Mr. Anderson asserted that 
he believed that. the government- 
built grain alcohol plants should not 
be included in any allocation program 
designed for the beverage distillers. 

Grain shortages being what they 
are, it seems that the fight over 
domestic allocation authority over 
grain, primarily designed to bring 
distillers under control, will be of 
titanic proportions in view of the un- 
compromising positions of the com- 
petitive groups within the distilling 
industry. 


PHONE LINES DISRUPTED 
BY KANSAS ICE STORM 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—It may 
be close to a week before full com. 
munications are restored to a large 
western section of Kansas, swathed 
with ice during rains. that brought 
immense . benefit to the retarded 
wheat. Jack H. Rathbone, president 
of Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, moved 
his headquarters here temporarily in 
order to get into communication with 
the outside world. Other mills at 
Lyons, Great Bend and Ellinwood 
were temporarily isolated. Thousands 
of trees, according to reports, s::ffered 
along with phone and power poles, 
Many streets and highways were 
made impassable by fallen limbs and 
trees. Ice two inches thick covered 
wires and trees. The peculiar thing 
of the storm was that every bit of 
the two to three inches of rain was 
absorbed by the ground, which did 
not freeze. Mild weather which fol- 
lowed is proving beneficial to newly 
sprouted wheat. 





CHEMISTS HEAR REPORT 
ON BEER FLAVOR STUDY 


NEW YORK — A report on tests 
with a flavor panel for determining 
taste and aroma differences and the 
effect of oxygen on beer flavor was 
presented by Dr. Lawrence Atkin, 
Wallerstein Laboratories, New York, 
at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
New York Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists Dec. 2. 

H. H. Favor, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., chairman of the section, an- 
nounced that the next meeting will 
be held jointly with the Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club Jan. 5 at 
the George Washington Hotel. The 
topic for discussion will be “The Role 
of the Chemist in Bakery Produc- 
tion.” 





Futures Contracts Provide Method 
for Avoiding Taxes, USDA Charges 


WASHINGTON — Following the 
conclusion of the testimony of the 
grain, milling and processing industry 
before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report against the govern- 
ment proposal to grant arbitrary au- 
thority over the level of margins on 
commodity exchange transactions, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
turned loose an announcement that 
the commodity exchanges provided, 


. through futures contracts, a method 


of avoiding tax payments. 

The substance of the USDA re- 
port was to the effect that the spec- 
ulative traders in futures contracts 
were able, through Department of 
Internal Revenue rulings, to reduce 
tax liabilities or to defer them into 
other tax periods. 


USDA “Meddling” 


Following this unprecedented an- 
nouncement by USDA, Internal Rev- 
enue Department officials stated that 
top officials of that agency had not 
been consulted prior to the USDA 
statement and that they considered 
the USDA statement as meddling in 





matters in which they had no con- 
cern or understanding. 

The agriculture department claim 
is that speculative traders in com- 
modities had been able to avoid full 
tax liability by means of offsetting 
and equal contracts in any single fu- 
ture contract by declining to con- 
clude a contract after a profit had 
been made until six months had ex- 
pired. At that time the profit maker 
could pay taxes on the basis of short 
term capital gains instead of at the 
higher rate of earned income. What 
the USDA failed to disclose was that 
the same privilege was obtainable 
on exactly similar dealings in se- 
curities. 


Intended to Harass Markets? 


It is believed that the timing of 
this announcement was a means of 
harassing the commodity markets 
after they had presented their case 
against margin contro] authority be- 
fore the joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 


It is expected that the internal 
revenue department will have a fur- 
ther statement to make on this mat- 


ter. Brokerage offices here say that 
the instance presented by USDA 
has been known by the Commodity 
Exchange Authority for some time 
and is a common practice not only of 
commodity market traders but also 
in stock transactions. It appears that 
there is no illegality involved and 
the practices cited by USDA are ‘hose 
which have had the approval o! the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Technique Described 

The gist of this most receni at- 
tack on the commodity markets was 
that avoidance of payment of pi ofits 
on speculative transactions in fu- 
tures markets increased the vo ime 
of speculative trading. The report 
neglected to say that the same Op 
portunity existed in security ma'ket 
trading and this notable omission 
left the reader with the impression 
that only in commodity mar‘ets 
could this opportunity occur. 

Briefly the technique brought into 
question by the CEA involves the 
taking of offsetting positions in the 
same futures contract by a tracer, 
alleged by USDA to be “question- 
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able futures transactions ... and 
should be eliminated from the mar- 
ket.” The USDA report reveals that 
the questionable practices involve the 
making of equal or offsetting pur- 
chases and sales in the same future 
at approximately the same price for 
the purpose of postponing, reduc- 
ing or completely avoiding income 
tax payments. 

The most common examples of this 
technique which, according to CEA 
investigations, occurred in 600 out of 
13551 futures accounts examined 
are as follows: shifting of profits 
from the taxable year in which they 
are earned to some subsequent year; 
conversion of profits from short-term 
fully taxable items into long range 
capital net gains, taxable at a lower 
rate or to convert an actually realized 
profit into the appearance of a net 
loss for tax purposes. 


Nothing New 


While the CEA would appéar to 
lay claim to the discovery of this 
technique, it must be noted that a 
magazine article appeared in Au- 
gust, 1947, and represented a lecture 
delivered on the subject of tax ad- 
vantages delivered at an even earlier 
date. This article quoted from a fed- 
eral court decision handed down by 
Judge Kearned Hand, in which he 
stated, “anyone may so arrange his 
affairs that his taxes shall be as low 
as possible; he is not bound to choose 
that pattern which will best pay the 
treasury; there is not even a patri- 
otic duty to increase one’s taxes.” 

This article which contained this 
quotation from the opinion of the 
federal court judge, involved tax lia- 
bility reduction in regard to security 
dealings, while that of CEA con- 
cerned itself only with the same tech- 
nique regarding commodity futures 
market dealings. 

The simplest of the tax liability 
reduction technique is that wherein 
a trader in futures converts a short 
term profit into a long term capital 
gain. Profits on the sale of stocks, 
commodity market futures derived 
from sales which have been held 
more than.six months are for tax 
purposes classed as capital gains and 
are taxed at a 50% lower rate than 
short term profits. Here is the way 
this valid procedure may be accom- 
plished: a trader in wheat could have 
bought 5,000 bushels of the December 
option at $2.65. When the price 
reached $2.85 at a later date he sells 
an equal quantity of wheat at that 
price and instructs his broker to 
keep these accounts open on his 
books. No matter which way the mar- 
ket moves his original profit is as- 
sured and this offsetting position is 
retained until six months have 
elapsed when the two accounts are 


»— > 
closed out, bringing the income de- 


rived into the category of capital 
tax gains. 








Prohibited by Chicago Board 


_In making this second-hand revela- 
tion of this technique, the CEA ob- 
Serves that some commission houses 
tefuse to keep such accounts open 
on their books for the advantage of 
the customer, while others, it is al- 
leged, solicit business on this tax 
reduction technique, The CEA also 
notes that the Chicago Board of 
Trade prohibits under Rule 1820-A 
the maintenance of offsetting posi- 
tions in discretionary accounts. This 
board of trade, according to the 
CEA, recognizes the fiction of the 
Offsetting position and observes that 
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it is designed to protect principals 
in discretionary accounts from de- 
ceit on the part of agents. 

Variation of the use of the preced- 
ing illustration permits traders to 
postpone tax liability. from one year 
into the next tax liability period, 
while another illustration involves 
the use of this technique and account- 
ing methods whereby actual taxable 
income can be set up as a loss. 

According to the report issued by 
Mr. Mehl, “the extent to which ac- 
tivities of this type are now taking 
place merits the consideration of the 
exchanges and of other governmental 
agencies which may be interested 
to determine whether steps should be 
taken to confine the use of the fu- 
tures markets to their designed pur- 
pose of enabling hedgers and specu- 
lators to avoid and assume, respec- 
tively, the price risk which is in- 
herent in the handling of agricultural 
commodities.” 


Much Wheat Involved 


The CEA report alleges that these 
practices involve millions of bush- 
els of grain and tens of thousands 
of bales of cotton and are generally 
used by large traders, although some 
small traders also use the advantage 
of the practice. 

With the issuance of the CEA re- 
port Secretary Anderson said: “I do 
not think it is a healthy situation 
for our commodity futures markets 
to be misused in this manner. The 
department is taking steps immedi- 
ately to initiate such corrective meas- 
ures as are possible under the CEA. 
Some aspects of the problem will 
need the consideration of other 
branches of the government and of 
Congress.” 

The secretary’s concern over the 
health of the commodity futures mar- 
kets brought wry smiles from ex- 
change officials when they read this 
most recent gesture of aid from agri- 
culture’s chief. Speculators and oth- 
ers who have not been aware of the 
tax liability reduction technique will 
find the CEA report entitled “fu- 
ture trading and income tax—Decem- 
ber, 1947—CEA 108” both helpful 
and instructive. Virtually the same 
methods described in this report can 
also be applied to security market 
trading. 





“Tax-Dodging” 
Transactions Hit 
by Anderson Move 


WASHINGTON—Following up his 
report on tax avoidance through the 
use of offsetting accounts, Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
has revealed that he has signed a new 
proposal which will amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority Act to 
ban such transactions effectively. 

The purpose of this new proposal is 
to stop the practice of holding open 
brokerage house accounts which are 
offsetting in the same future. He 
charged that this practice led to in- 
creased speculation in commodity 
market futures. 

Before this new proposal to the 
CEA regulations can take effect it 
must be published in the Federal 
Register and consideration must be 
given to all written arguments filed 
within a 20-day period following pub- 
lication in the Federal Register. Oral 
arguments are available upon re- 
quest of interested parties. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 











High Low Close Close 
Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 
Allis-Chal jo ar pans 1947 
's-' EY. ic ainigld £ u'nnd 4 64.04 C04 60.0- wp Sees 6 y% 37% 36% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. .........5..eeeee8 99% 91 Ose 92% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............+.. 391%, 30 Pans 33 
R= Shit steeds wins bad biewos'eekel'e tase a ah 4934 38% oan 41 
Be Se IS sks Sec h eceivecccoosiose 7 23% 2% 2% 
Continental Baking Co. ......... 203% 1256 135% 125% 
Corn Products Refining Co. 153% 6156 66% 661% 
Cream of Wheat ............... 30 235% eae 23% 
I EE OI oc cir cic aclae vecseroetweocvegs 13% 9% 10% 10% 
CRI TE COD, ev ccseeccescescossesscas 45% 36% 355% 
SE, SS IRON TS 6 os d's Uncie cic 0'd 0d cv eetbine 51% 43 te 47 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pid. ...........++-4+5 131% 126% oti 126 
Goeet. A. & PF. Tam Os. 2c sccccvsccccccsccce 112 9514 101% 102 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York. coos. an 33% hee 33% 
RT oko So art op cinls bo 0's Bec 'c.0d bd0 means 65% 4314 kes 4914 
National Biscuit Co. 34% 27 32% 30 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 38% 30% 33% 34 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 3614 25 26% 24% 
Quaker Oats Co. ........6eeeees 96 85 bits 3 91 
St. Regis Paper Co. ..........-+. 12 9 10 95% 
Standard Brands, Inc. 37% 25 254% 24 
Bterlimg WRB 2... ccc ccc ccccccrcvcccvsccccece 49 3534 36% 35% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .........-.6seeeeee 104% 94 and> 94 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ............-0e0ee eee 45% 32% 34% 35%4 
United Biscuit of America ..............++++ 244% 18% 21% 21% 
Victor Chemical Co. .........6- cece cece eeeee 914 35% Baad 48 
Ward Tay Oe. oc ccc cc ccc etc cc cvevescecs 19% il eke 12% 
Bid Asked 
¢Standard Milling Co. ...........0seeeeeeees 11% 13 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 21% 23 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., $3 Pfd..... 68 72 


vOver counter. 





Late Sown Wheat Given Chance 
for Good Production 


By ©. ©. ISELY 


Rains and snows over the entire 
southwestern wheat areas have thor- 
oughly broken the drouth and brought 
optimistic expectations that the na- 
tion’s bread basket may again be 
filled with a big wheat crop in 1948. 

Farmers recall repeated instances 
of wheat, sown late, making heavy 
yields. There is one instance of a 
seeding, in February, 1924, that 
brought a good crop. 

But there are several factors which 
suggest that it would be prudent not 
to count the chickens before they are 
hatched. In Ford county, 15 to 20% 
is not yet seeded. Similar conditions 
obtain over much of the central wheat 
areas from Texas to Nebraska where 
the long summer’s drouth was most 
severe. Growers also report that the 
late seeding, since Nov. 15, shows up 
apparently much better than the ear- 
lier seeding. The early seeding may 
have sprouted and died, or worse, the 
wire worm may have consumed the 
seed. Since 75% of the seeded area is 
early sown, it will be some time be- 
fore it is possible to report conclu- 
sively whether or not there is a good 
stand in even most of these early 
sown fields. 

It is generally assumed that suffi- 
cient rainfall insures a good crop in 
the wheat plains, but that does not 
always follow. A disturbing factor is 
the excessive straw from the 1947 
crop. A combine, different from a 
header or binder, leaves all the straw 
in the field. If the straw is heavy 
and the harvest is early, the straw, 
cut up with a disc, is integrated in 
the soil. But if the harvest is late and 
tillage delayed, or if, like this year 
with extra heavy straw, the harvest 
is both late and the season dry, the 
straw fails to decompose. 

John Perrier, Farm Bureau repre- 
sentative in Dodge City, makes this 
explanation. Bacterial action releas- 
ing nitrogen to make a healthy grow- 
ing plant is diverted to attack first 
the old straw. 

There is probably scientific data on 
this subject that needs further 
elucidation, but if excessive unrotted 
straw is a factor in poor wheat yield 
for the succeeding year, then it is 


safe to say that never before has 
there been so much unrotted straw 
over so widespread an area of the 
southwestern wheat plains. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. N. BARKSDALE TO HEAD 
BEMIS SALES IN MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS—T. N. Barksdale, until 
recently in charge of the- Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. sales office in Baltimore, has 
assumed new sales responsibilties at 
the Bemis office in Memphis, which 
covers all of Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi and portions of five other states. 
Mr. Barksdale has been with the 
Bemis organization for 22 years and 
last May was elected vice president 
of the Norfolk chapter of the Bemis 
20-Year Club. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED VICE PRESIDENT 
NAMED BY MAPLE LEAF 


TORONTO — K. F. Wadsworth, 
vice president and general manager 
of Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. Ed- 
mund McRostie, as vice president in 
charge of the feeds division. 

Mr. McRostie is a graduate of the 
Ontario Agricultural College with the 
degree of bachelor of the science of 
agriculture and has been with the 
Maple Leaf company since 1922. Mr. 
McRostie is president of the Ontario 
division of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and a member of the 
agricultural institute of Canada. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT FIELDS 
RECEIVE GOOD RAINS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Slow, driz- 
zling soaking rains fell over most of 
the state Dec. 3 and did much for the 
potential wheat crop. Rains probably 
averaged an inch over the wheat belt. 
In some portions of the wheat belt, 
25% of the acreage is not seeded, but 
farmers have been running discs ahead 
of grain drills in order to complete 
seeding the first week of December. 
The rains will probably retard plant- 
ing for a few days. 
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Bakers Continue 
Investigation of 
Agenized Flour 


CHICAGO — The baking industry, 
cooperating with the milling indus- 
try and with individual scientists 
through the American Institute of 
Baking, is continuing to study the 
situation concerning the toxicity of 
Agenized flour, according to a recent 
announcement by Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman of the bakers’ com- 
mittee investigating the matter. 

Members of the American Bakers 
Assn. will be “currently and fully in- 
formed of new developments from 
your own American Institute of Bak- 
ing,’ Mr. Cobb said in a bulletin re- 
port to ABA members. 

Other points listed in the report 
follow: 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, 
are agreed that the voluntary efforts 
of the AIB and Millers National Fed- 
eration, working to eliminate the 
Agene treatment of flour, has their 
complete endorsement and have, in 
the absence of definite information 
of its harmfulness as human food, 
indicated their support in solving this 
problem. 

“The treatment of flour with Agene 
(nitrogen trichloride) has already 
been very substantiali:’ reduced un- 
til now it has reached a minimum con- 
sistent with the satisfactory perform- 
ance of flour. 

“Thus, everything is being done to 
protect the mutual interests of the 
bakers and the millers in providing 
the public with the finest bread pos- 
sible. 

“Your institute is doing everything 
possible to handle this problem and 
you will be informed of all further 
developments. 

“We urge your continued coopera- 
tion.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Talk of Longer 
Extraction Flour 


Subsides, MNF Says 


CHICAGO—Prospect for the adop- 
tion of a government regulation re- 
quiring long extraction flour is 
“nothing like as good as it has been,” 
according to the Millers National 
Federation. 

The federation, in the Dec. 4 issue of 
The Hook-Up, points out that “nearly 
all” of the discussion of long extrac- 
tion flour, which reached a peak dur- 
ing September and October, has now 
subsided. 

“Most of the September and Octo- 
ber talk about requiring wheat: to 
be milled to 80% or other long ex- 
traction rate originated in the minds 
of uninformed persons,” the federa- 
tion comment said. “As we pointed 
out at the time, the idea did not 
have the support of any official 
agency or of any person or institu- 
tion which had looked into the ques- 
tion carefully. Mostly, it was pro- 
moted by those who had not investi- 
gated the economic results which 
would follow, by faddists and do- 
gooders. While the volume of public- 
ity was quite extensive, actually it 
was a good bit more than was justi- 
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fied by any real support which long 
extraction flour had. 

“The abundance of talk about long 
extraction flour served one very good 
purpose—it caused a lot of study to 
be applied to the idea. It is gratify- 
ing to the milling industry that near- 
ly all inquiries of this sort have pro- 
duced about the same answer: That 
the idea of lengthening the extrac- 
tion rate is attractive on paper, but 
it will accomplish little or nothing 
in the way of saving wheat and there- 
fore it is not entitled to serious con- 
sideration. Secretary Anderson has 
stated on several occasions that the 
Department of Agriculture finds no 
merit in proposals to require long 
extraction flour, and similar com- 
ments have been made by other per- 
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sons in position of authority and in- 
fluence. ; 

“For the time being, it appears 
that 80% flour for the domestic mar- 
ket is out of the limelight and like- 
ly not to attract much effective sup- 
port under present conditions. Mill- 
ers should not be lulled to security 
by this state of affairs, however, as 
all that is required to make a plaus- 
ible story out of milling more flour 
out of a bushel of wheat is a sharp 
lead pencil and glib tongue. We. may, 
therefore, expect the idea to bob up 
from time to time as long as the food 
emergency exists in this country and 
abroad. The danger of the idea being 
promoted effectively is, however, 
much less than was the case a few 
months ago.” 
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Support Grows for Law to Set 
Minimum Carryover of Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Considerable 
steam is building up behind a propo- 
sal to require by law that the gov- 
ernment maintain a certain mini- 
mum carryover of wheat to insure 
maintenance of basic needs at home 
and put a brake on grain prices. 
This proposal appears to have re- 
sulted from testimony from grain 
and milling interests that it was dan- 
gerous to reduce the carryover be- 
low a certain safe level, which has 
been variously estimated between 
175 and 250 million bushels. 

Support for the proposal is com- 
ing from a group of Republican sena- 
tors who hope it may prove an ef- 
fective anti-inflation substitute for 
controls and rationing authority 
urged by President Truman. Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R., N.H.), chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said it might be wise to at- 
tach the plan to the money bill that 
will supply stop-gap aid funds for 
Europe. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R., 
Mass.) has suggested ‘the idea as a 
possible amendment to the export 
control measure. 

One of the supporters of the car- 
ryover plan said it is intended to re- 
verse price pressures on grains, pos- 
sibly bring lower prices for meat, 
eggs, poultry and dairy products and 
avoid drastic allocation, rationing or 
price powers by having a stockpile 
of grains until the yield of next 
year’s crop is known. 


Plan Called Impractical 


Clinton -P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, has objected to this sug- 
gestion as impractical, and he is re- 
ceiving trade support. Walter Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., sees certification by 
the secretary as impractical as it is 
impossible to know how much wheat 
will be fed. 

Other anti-inflationary proposals 
which are cropping up in Congress 
reflect personal views of Congress- 
man Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich.), 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. His chief propo- 
sal involves passage of legislation 
modifying the anti-trust laws to per- 
mit industry to enter into voluntary 
rationing of scarce commodities. 


Suggests Export Act Changes 
Another important topic Mr. Wol- 
cott raises involyes the broadening 


of the Export Control Act where 
necessary to balance foreign needs 
against domestic requirements. It is 
not believed that Mr. Wolcott con- 
templates domestic allocation power, 
but inasmuch as legislation has al- 
ready been proposed to grant that 
authority for the major purpose of 
halting beverage distilling operations 
while providing total domestic allo- 
cation authority over grain, observ- 
ers here see grave dangers ahead if 
such a move gets original momentum. 

Hearings now under way in the Sen- 
ate regarding extension of export con- 
trol under provisions of the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947 are not believed 
likely to result in any positive meas- 
ures regarding domestic allocation au- 
thority over grain at this session. 
Senator John Sherman Cooper (R., 
Ky.), chairman of the committee 
holding the hearings, said he doubt- 
ed that much can be accomplished 
in the short time remaining during 
this session. 
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MILWAUKEE SHIPMENTS 
BY LAKE RISE AGAIN 


MILWAUKEE — No wheat, corn, 
barley or rye was received in the 
Milwaukee market during 1947 by 
lake, according to James G. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change, who said that the last time 
wheat was received here by lake was 
in 1944 when 4,712,183 bu. entered. 


Shipments by lake, however, were 
the heaviest since 1945. The total for 
wheat, corn and barley was 7,287,394 
bu., of which 4,503,814 bu. was in 
wheat, the largest also since 1945 
when 5,740,574 bu. were shipped. Last 
year wheat shipments were only 2,- 
761,222 bu., and constituted the entire 
shipments by lake from here for the 
year of all grains. 

Of the total shipped, 3,327,328 bu. 
wheat went to Buffalo; 940,786 bu. 
to Oswego, and 235,700 bu. to Tiffin. 
Total shipments to Buffalo of all 
grains was 4,113,835; to Oswego, 2,- 
324,714; to Tiffin, 235,700. 
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MILL NOT TO BE REBUILT 


EUGENE, ORE.—The Eugene Mills 
& Elevator Co., destroyed in a fire re- 
cently, will not be rebuilt, according 
to Art Bushman of the company. The 
firm carried insurance to cover in- 
ventory and investment losses, but 
had no coverage for replacement of 
the mill, 
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JOSHUA M. CHILTON, 
GRAIN MAN, IS DEAD 


Head of A-D-M Grain Division Had 
Noteworthy Career as Mer- 
chant and Processor 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joshua M. Chil- 
ton, long regarded as one of: the lead- 
ing grain merchandisers of the coun- 
try, died in a Minneapolis hospital on 
Dec. 7.-He was a vice president and 
director of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and was in charge of the 
grain division of that company and 
its subsidiary, the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis. He was 
59 years of age. 

Mr. Chilton had experienced an ill- 
ness early last summer that had 
hospitalized him for about six weeks, 
Since that time his condition had im- 
proved steadily and he was active in 
his business affairs until late last 
week. On the night of Dec. 4, while 
at home, he suffered a hemorrhage 
of the stomach and was rushed to the 
hospital. Four blood transfusions 
were administered but failed to save 
his life. 

His death was the second within 
a month among top executives of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Joshua M. Chilton 


Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
firm, died Nov. 10, also at the age 
of 59. : 

Mr. Chilton was born Sept. 4, 1888, 
at Eminence, Mo., a small town in ‘he 
Ozarks. That region, for the rest of 
his life, held a fascination for him, 
and he was known to all of his 
friends for his stories of the hills and 
the hill people. He retained owncr- 
ship of the family farm, which he im- 
proved, and always took a delight 
in spending some time and in enter- 
taining friends there. ; 

When he was 19 years old, \ 
Chilton went to St. Louis to take 
job with the state grain inspecti 
department. He later transferred 
the office of federal grain supervisi 
of the U.S. Department of Agricu! 
ture. He advanced in this work rap- 
idly, and from it gained an exce; 
tional foundation for an _ over-2 
knowledge of the grain business. 
Shortly after World War I he went 
with the Hall-Baker Grain Co. of 
Kansas City. He managed that com- 
pany’s Denver office and then its S 
Louis office. 

After a few years, Mr. Chilton be 
came manager of the Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., St, Louis, a subsidiary 
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of Purina Mills. He served in that 
ty until 1930, when he went 
to Chicago to become assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corp., subsidiary of the Federal 
Farm Board. 
In 1932, Mr. Chilton was chosen 
by the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
to head its grain division which, un- 


AD 


Had 









an der his supervision, has become one 
oun. of the largest departments in the 
1 on company’s operations and one of the 
and largest grain merchandisers and op- 
Mid. erators of elevator capacity in the 
the United States. : 
and He was elected assistant treasurer 
ara- of the company in 1933, a director in 
was May of 1943, and a vice president five 
months later. 
: ill. Mr. Chilton’s unusually friendly 
had personality plus his extensive and de- 
eks, tailed knowledge of grain and grain 
im- processing operations gained him an 
e in acquaintanceship throughout the 
last country, and he was often looked to 
hile for counsel. 
lage He had served as a director of the 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
ions since 1936, and also was a director 
save of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Terminal 
Railway. He was a member of the 
thin Minneapolis and Minikahda Clubs, 
of Minneapolis, and the Union League 
Co. Club, Chicago. 

Surviving Mr. Chilton are his wid- 
ow, St. Lawrence; three daughters, 
Miss Mary S. Chilton and Mrs. John 
Lajoie of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Alice 
Louise Cant, Walla Walla, Wash., and 
two sisters, Mrs. E. J. Ward, Emi- 
nence, Mo., and Mrs. Eugene Hayes, 
St. Louis. 

Puneral services were conducted 
at Lakewood Chapel and burial was 
in Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis, 
Dec. 10. 
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Food Situation 
Remains Critical 

WASHINGTON — The world food 
situation is as critical this year as at 
any time since the close of World 
War II, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization announced last week on 
the basis of information received up 
to mid-November. 

he World production of bread grains 
ge and rice per person in the 1947-48 
season is 13% below the average of 
38, the years 1934-38, FAO states. Al- 
he though the outlook for the 1948-49 
of production year is one of continuing 
m, critical shortage, FAO continues, 
1is there is some prospect of improve- 
nd ment; given better weather conditions 
r- than have prevailed in the current 
n- year. 
ht Production estimates for 1947-48 
T based on information received at FAO 


headquarters in Washington early in 
r November show the following picture: 
a In the Northern Hemisphere long- 
n continued drouths caused heavy crop 
0 age, the extent of which has not 
n yet been fully determined. Enough is 
l- known to show the critical nature of 
}- the crop losses in many countries, 
0- Particularly in those regions which 
1 had large food deficits before the war, 


S. and many of which are sill feeling’ 


t the effects of war devastation. 
f In the Southern Hemisphere, where 
d the harvest is still to come, the pros- 
pect is better, although nothing more 
than preliminary estimates are pos- 
sible at this time. 

Over-all, there is no prospect of 
World exportable surpluses sufficient 
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Export of 570,000,000 Bu. Cited 





to supply import needs of deficit 
areas. It is apparent that greater ef- 
forts at conservation and internation- 
al sharing must be made if sharp re- 
ductions in consumption of food in 
deficit areas are to be avoided. 

Europe was hardest hit by bad 
weather. A freezing winter was fol- 
lowed by an extremely dry summer. 
The consequent reduction in food 
supplies will adversely affect output 
of livestock products during the win- 
ter, except as liquidation of flocks 
and herds increases meat supplies. 

Latest. available: data on the har- 
vested areas of some of the more im- 
portant crops in Europe show that 
the area of wheat is less than in 1946, 
the area of rye the same, and the 
area of each of the spring-seeded 
crops—barley, oats, maize and po- 
tatoes — greater. Winter-killing cut 
down the area of wheat and rye har- 
vested. While considerable spring re- 
seeding was done, some of the land 
had to be reseeded in barley, oats and 
other spring crops. 

Despite the difficult weather, the 
total area of these six crops was 
greater than in 1946. Improvement in 
supplies of fertilizers and equipment 
helped in part to offset the weather 
handicap.. ~ 
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SQUIBB PLANS STOCK SALE 


NEW YORK—E. R. Squibb & Sons 
has notified the New York Stock 
Exchange that a meeting of common 
stockholders had been called for Jan. 
5 to authorize 120,000 shares of serial 
preferred of no par. The.corporation 
intends to sell 90,000 shares for $9 
million to an institutional investor. 
The issue will be known as $4 cumu- 
lative series A preferred, and rank 
equally with present outstanding $4 
cumulative preferred as to both earn- 
ings and assets. Carleton H. Palmer, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
said the proceeds from the sale would 
be used to pay off $8 million of term 
bank loans and provide additional 
working capital. 
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ANDERSON REVEALS 402,000,000 BU. 
GRAIN, FLOUR PROCURED BY DEC. 4 


auido’ 
Secretary Refuses to Confirm or Deny Larger Export Goal 
Presented in Food Committee Statement; 
Lull in U.S. Buying Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—An official state- 
ment referring to an export. goal of 
570 million bushels of grain was is- 
sued by the Cabinet Food Commit- 
tee last week over the signature of 
its chairman, Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, who subse- 
quently under questioning continued 


‘ the air of uncertainty by refusing to 


confirm or deny that figure. 

At the same time he said he could 
not agree with Sen. Leverett Salton- 
stall (R., Mass.) who wanted to put 
a statutory limitation on exports so 
that the wheat carry-over would 
not drop below some pre-determined 
level.. Mr. Anderson revealed that 
procurement of all grains and wheat 
flour by the government and private 
exporters ,amounted to 402 million 
bushels as of Dec. 4. He also said that 
the USDA would buy relatively little 
wheat until after Jan. 1. 

Mr. Anderson asserted that the 
carry-over figure is not as important 
as it is made to appear. The secre- 
tary indicated that the export goal 
and carry-over level would depend 
in large part on the new wheat crop 
outlook, over which he expressed op- 
timism following improved growing 
conditions. 


Asks Control Extension 


Later at an appearance before the 
Senate judiciary subcommittee hold- 
ing hearings on the proposal to ex- 
tend export allocation controls until 
June 30, 1949, Mr. Anderson told 





INSPIRED PASTRY — Inspired by the mythology of India, Robert 
Audelon, chef, and Louis Seneca, pastry chef, Essex House, New York, 
were represented by the unusual exhibit shown above in the culinary 
section of the 32nd annual National Hotel Exposition at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, the week of Nov. 10. The composition enfolds the 
story of the Hindu God Vishnu, and highlights the life of the Maharajah. 
The exhibit was awarded the prize of honor by the Societe Culinaire 
Philanthropique and the American Culinary Federation, being voted first 
by all 10 judges. The display was done in spun sugar where the actual 


edibles were not suitable. 





the committee chairman, Sen. John S. 
Cooper (R., Ky.), that domestic allo- 
cation control authority was a desir- 
able stand-by measure to prevent ex- 
cessive or inefficient use of wheat 
badly needed as human food. 

Before the same committee, D. A. 
FitzGerald, secretary general of the 
International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee, told Sen. Cooper that outside 
this nation there were no other 
sources in the world on which needy 
nations could draw wheat supplies 
during the current crop year, al- 
though he admitted that approxi- 
mately 1 million additional -tons of 
coarse grains, principally corn, might 
be obtained from Argentina if maxi- 
mum efforts were made. 

He told Sen. Cooper that the short- 
age of cereal grains was likely to 
continue for as long as five years even 
with improvement in supplies in west- 
ern European nations. 


Cost of Program Cited 


On completion of the FitzGerald 
testimony, Sen. Cooper noted that 
so far the administration had failed to 
tell the American public that the 
European recovery program would 
cost the U.S. taxpayers in the form 
of high food prices sums in addition 
to those directly appropriated by the 
treasury. 

Dr. FitzGerald told the subcom- 
mittee that in his opinion if the gov- 
ernment halted exports of wheat the 
price of that grain would drop but 
that if it continued procurement to 
reach the 570 million-bushel maxi- 
mum export goal the price would 
probably rise. 

During his questioning by the Sen- 
ate group, Dr. FitzGerald expressed 
doubt that the U.S. could meet its 
export commitments to western Euro- 
pean nations and still carry on nor- 
mal business with the rest of the 
world. He explained to the Senate 
committee that U.S. exports in terms 
of food to such areas as Latin Amer- 
ica had already been reduced and that 
Brazil, for example, was only receiv- 
ing two thirds of normal wheat or 
wheat flour supplies. 

As in his appearances before other 
congressional groups, Mr. Anderson 
stated that he expected meat prices 
to soar late this winter and that it 
was necessary to have price control 
power to use in an emergency. In his 
questioning of Dr. FitzGerald on com- 
pletion of the Anderson testimony, 
Sen. Cooper brought out the point that 
present conditions were not a short 
emergency but likely to remain for 
some time. 
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SANITATION DISCUSSED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sanitation was 
the subject of the December meeting 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis held Dec. 9. J. J. Handy, direc- 
tor of environment hygiene for the 
Minneapolis Health Department, ex- 
plained a new sanitation program out- 
lined for the baking industry locally. 
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Declining wheat prices had little 
stimulating effect on flour trade as 
a whole last week, and about the 
only feature was a commitment for a 
round-lot by a large eastern chain 
interest. The order, to be priced on 
date of shipment, was divided among 
a number of spring and winter wheat 
mills and the exact total was not 
known, although trade estimates 
variously placed it at from one to two 
million sacks. Otherwise, business 
was of the same hand-to-mouth char- 
acter as of late, with buyers watch- 
ing the decline and holding off for 
possible further recessions. Some 
mills were getting anxious for ship- 
ping directions. The Production and 
Marketing Administration re-entered 
the market early this week for flour 
for shipment by Jan. 15 at its old 
price level of $6.80 New York for 72% 
extraction and 10¢ less for 80%. 
Southwestern mills offered freely to 
the PMA, but spring wheat mills were 
under a wheat price handicap. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
89.2% OF CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills booked 89.2% 
of capacity, about the same as the 
previous week’s 87% and somewhat 
more than the year ago volume of 
72%. Most of the business was in 
small to moderate replacement lots to 
bakers who recently have been fol- 
lowing the practice of adding flour to 
their forward reserves as current 
withdrawals reduce inventories. One 
round-lot deal was reported, howev- 
er, involving about 250,000 sacks of 
spring wheat flour out of a total of 
both spring and winters said to have 
aggregated about a million sacks. A 
large chain bakery was the buyer, 
with shipment said to be over a six- 
month period. Shipping directions 
were irregular, being fairly good 
with some mills and quiet with oth- 
ers, the latter said to be offering 
slight price discounts as an induce- 
ment to buyers to order out flour. 
Family trade was quiet, with market 
resistance still evident despite the 
week’s price recession. Export trade 
in springs was dull. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
IN LIGHT VOLUME 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week amounted to only 25% of capac- 
ity, the lowest percentage since ear- 
ly in October. This compares with 
67% booked the previous week and 
71% a year ago. The dull period was 
broken only by news of the commit- 
ment of considerable bakery flour to 
the eastern chain trade, estimated to 
have been in the neighborhood of a 
million sacks. Not strictly a com- 
pleted sale, the agreement calls for 
the delivery of a specified amount of 
flour up to six months ahead, the 
price to be determined later. Family 
flour trade continued draggy and bak- 
ers were cautiously awaiting the time 
when they feel prices will have 
reached the low point of the season. 
Many expect the wheat market to 
be lower in January, when more 
wheat is expected to move from 
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FLOUR TRADE QUIET, EXCEPT 
FOR ONE BIG CHAIN BOOKING 


General Run of Bakery Business Still of Small Volume, 
With Buyers Hoping for Further Wheat Price Re- 
cession—PMA Resumes Buying 


farms on a new income tax period. 
Meanwhile, pent up demand for flour 
is growing daily. Only 13% of the 
total sales went to the export trade. 
India filled its January quota of 12,- 
000 tons and Latin America took 
some against licenses previously 
granted. 


EASTERN CHAINS 
BOOK ROUND LOT 


Buffalo flour buyers are taking on 
new commitments very cautiously, 
with no inclination to venture very 
far into the future. All segments of 
the trade are awaiting developments 
on the government’s foreign food pol- 
icy, and some nervousness is oc- 
casioned also by the erratic fluctua- 
tions in the grain market. The chief 
feature of the Metropolitan New York 
market was the commitment of a 
large chain bakery for an estimated 
one to one and a half million sacks 
of both spring and hard winter wheat 
flour to be priced at date of ship- 
ment. A number of spring wheat flour 
orders were booked by other types of 
buyers, with prices off nearly $1 sack 
from a week ago. Soft wheat types 
were slow, due to curtailed outlets 
for sweet baked goods. 

Little activitiy was noted at Bos- 
ton, with business consisting of scat- 
tered odd lots for prompt shipment. 
All segments of the trade continue 
uncertain over Washington develop- 
ments on foreign aid and domestic 
price action. Mill agents hope for in- 
creased activitiy at the lower price 
levels made possible by the wheat 
decline. Philadelphia buyers remained 
on the sidelines, hoping for even fur- 
ther price concessions. Many bakers 
are said to have covered needs on the 
previous market dip and are holding 
off for awhile. Sales in the Pittsburgh 
area also remained light, with bak- 
ers and jobbers apparently willing to 
wait as long as possible on the de- 


clining market before taking hold. 
Credit agencies are cautioning retail- 
ers and wholesalers about over-ex- 
tending credit to patrons. 


LIGHT CENTRAL STATES 
BUSINESS 


Demand for flour at Chicago did 
not improve and a very small volume 
of business was reported, despite the 
break in prices. Only those in dire 
need of flour entered the market for 
one and two carlots. Directions also 
slowed up a little and are only fair. 
Some of the larger Cleveland buyers 
purchased round lots of flour on the 
price break, but the smaller operators 
were not interested. Both wholesale 
and retail bakers are complaining bit- 
terly about their volume of business. 
They are not taking flour from job- 
bers and jobbers, in turn, are unable 
to comply with mills’ wishes for in- 
creased shipping directions. 


SOUTHERN VOLUME 
REMAINS LIMITED 


In the South, some New Orleans 
handlers reported a slight pick-up in 
the volume of flour sales on the de- 
cline in wheat prices, but the volume 
was not large. A few showed inter- 
est in 120-day contracts, but their 
price ideas were below those of mill- 
ers and most of the business consum- 
mated was for immediate to 30-day 
shipment. Hard winters enjoyed the 
bulk of the business, although in- 
creased interest was evident in 
springs due to a reduced differential 
over hard winters. Demand for soft 
winters was limited. Directions were 
good, although deliveries to New 
Orleans still were far below normal, 
due to continuance of the bakery la- 
bor strike. 


PACIFIC MILLS LOSE 
RUNNING TIME 


Portland advices indicated very 
quiet flour business in the Pacific 
Northwest, with some mills closing 
down the middle of last week and 
others operating at a reduced rate. 
There is an entire lack of eastern 
bookings, local domestic business is 
slow and export trades are more dif- 
ficult to put through. Some Philip- 
pine bookings were made on the 
latest export allocation, but other 
foreign business is lacking and the 





Mills Active on Old Duram Granular 
Orders; PMA Buying Italian Quota 


Millers report continued active 
shipping directions on old durum 
granular contracts, but new buying 
by macaroni manufacturers remains 
of the hand-to-mouth character that 
has been followed for some time. The 
lower price—$6.70 sack, bulk Minne- 
apolis—made possible by easier wheat 
prices the past week, seemed only to 
encourage buyers to pursue a cau- 
tious policy with regard to further 
large granular commitments. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was in the market for 
durum granulars to fill a 12,500 long 
ton (wheat equivalent) supplemental 
allocation to Italy announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last 
week. The Italian order is for ship- 
ment by Jan. 5 and there was some 
question whether the PMA would get 
the full amount needed by that time. 
Mills have been running at a good 
rate for some time in filling shipping 
directions of domestic users and, 
while there is some evidence of a 


slackening in the pressure for domes- 
tic deliveries, most plants expect to 
be kept very busy during December. 

No. 1 semolina is quoted 40¢ sack 
over durum granulars, but there is 
very little interest in this grade at 
the premium. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 6, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$3.01% @3.03% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.01% @3.03% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.00% @3.02% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.93% @2.98% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.93% @2.98% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.92% @2.97% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6 ...... *274,118 117 
Previous week ....... 265,229 113 
BOR * GO sv ccicccceds 236,685 113 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 6, 1947 ..........-. 5,187,005 
July 1-Dec. 7, 1946 ........005. 4,250,903 


*Preliminary. 
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over-all situation is the quietest since 
before the war. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 
PINCH NEARS 


Canadian mills reported sales of 
around 60,000 sacks for export made 
up of small lots to numerous destina- 
tions. Roughly one third went to the 
U.K. Mills are faced with a gradual 
slowing down of production. They are 
waiting for the next quarter’s quotas 
to be issued and from now on it is 
expected that shortage of available 
wheat will be a handicap to opera- 
tions. Domestic demand for flour re- 
mains steady in the dominion. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an inc: 
of 231,278 sacks from the prece 
week. Output of the mills repo 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
870,892 sacks, compared with 3.439,- 
704 sacks, in the previous week and 
4,043,556 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,845,210 arid three y-ars 
ago 3,572,633. Flour production in- 
creased 65,000 sacks in the North- 
west over a week ago, 66,000 in the 
Southwest, 97,000 in the Central] and 
Southeast and 21,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while there was a de- 
crease in Buffalo of 17,000 sack 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS HOLD 
DESPITE GRAIN BREAK 


Lack of Selling Pressure a Factor— 
Demand Expected to Improve 
on Cold Wave 


ase 
ling 
ting 








Despite sharp declines in grain 
prices the latter half of last week, 
wheat millfeeds remained relatively 
firm. Offerings were not especially 
heavy as some mills complained of 
slow shipping directions, while de- 
mand maintained a rather steady pace 
from all classes of buyers. A cold 
wave over most of the Middle West 
early this week was expected to 
cause further buying interest. 


Millfeed Demand Easier 


General demand for wheat mill- 
feeds was not aggressive, but with 
production somewhat smaller, prices 
at spring milling centers edged 
slightly higher. Country dealers {ur- 
nished the best outlet since demand 
from feed manufacturers was. not ac- 
tive. Jobbers and distributors were 
intermittently in the market for 
prompt and December shipment, but 
very little buying interest was shown 
for delivery after the turn of the 
year. A drop in bran prices at Kan- 
sas City toward the close unsett!cd 
the market at Minneapolis somewhat, 
but with offerings not large, fairly 
steady basis was maintained. 

At Chicago millfeeds held steady 
until toward the end: of the weck 
when bran was under pressure from 
winter wheat milling centers. Trade 
in standard middlings held up fair!y 
well, but inquiry for flour middlinzs 
and red dog decreased considerably 
following a rather active demand for 
the heavy feeds during recent weeks. 
Wheat feed prices at Kansas Ci‘y 
weakened as the result of a much 
easier demand. Mild weather in the 
surrounding territory and narrow 
feeding ratios were factors. Mill o!- 
ferings were not pressing for sale, 
but offerings from resellers, especial- 
ly bran, were plentiful. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Decline as CCC 
Export Buying Lags 


Lack of Government Competition and Generous Rains Over 
Dry Winter Wheat Belt Drop Prices Over 20c From Highs 


Wheat prices staged a sharp break 
the past week, which carried prices 
down more than 20¢ bu. from the 
30-year highs registered Nov. 28, and 
effectively demonstrated what hap- 

to values when the pressure of 
export buying is removed. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was virtually 
dormant as a wheat buyer through- 
out the week, the withdrawal follow- 
ing on the heels of official statements 
that the original 470 million-bushel 
goal was within 63 million of attain- 
ment and that the export program 
was covered through March. Also 
contributing to liquidation were wide- 
spreed and generous rains over the 
dry winter wheat belt, which appear 
to have greatly improved the 1948 
production outlook. 

Some recovery in values occurred 
Dec. 8, when buying expanded on a 
forecast of an extremely cold wave 
threat to exposed wheat fields in the 
Southwest. Reentry of the Production 
and Marketing Administration into 
the flour market for early 1948 ship- 
ment also stimulated some support. 
Closing prices Dec. 8 were: Chicago— 
December $3.04% @3.05, May $2.95@ 


2.952, July $2.60% @2.61, September . 


$2534; Minneapolis—December 
$3.03, May $2.89%; Kansas City— 
December $2.92, May $2.85%, July 
$2.52%. 


New Year Selling Expected 


Although current marketings of 
wheat remain moderate, feeling ts 
growing that the new tax year will 
find farmers releasing grain more 
generously. Domestic flour buyers 
have been following this theory for 
some time, limiting their takings to 
small amounts to keep inventories 
healthy. One large chain bakery or- 
der, estimated variously at from 1 
to 2 million sacks, was reported 
placed during the week for pricing 
at date of shipment, but otherwise, 
domestic trade was light. 

With the export program well in 
hand, trade observers sce little neces- 
sity for the government to make 
heavy buying forays the remainder 
of the crop year, except on breaks and 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
Wheat premium over feed grains to 
keep the bread grain from becoming 
attractive as livestock feed. Week- 
end reports indicated that several 
European countries were sending 
buying missions into Russia in an 
effort to secure some Soviet wheat 
for famine use. 


Spring Premiums Easier 


Spring wheat receipts were fairly 
liberal with close to 2,000 cars each 
feceived at Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Duluth bids were virtually absent, 
With the close of navigation, and mill 
demand at Minneapolis only fair. 
Premiums, especially for high protein 
grain, showed further downward ad- 
justment. The trading basis on or- 
dinary wheat declined to a more nor- 
mal relationship with the December 
future, which eased any anxiety there 
May have been of a possible squeeze 
in the December delivery because of 
the extremely limited stocks in public 
Storage. In the to-arrive position 3¢ 
Over December was bid for 12% No. 
1 dark northern spring to arrive in 
December, with 1¢ additional for 
each 4% protein higher. Durum pre- 
Miums continued to show independent 


firmness, despite the substantial de- 
clines which took place in bread 
wheat. Offerings were light and it 
took only’ a moderate demand to ab- 
sorb the daily receipts. Toward the 
close the situation weakened slightly, 
influenced by the continued draggy 
tone in bread wheat, and premiums 
were off about 1¢ from the week’s 
top. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 6: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.97% @2.98% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. .....-e ee eeeees 2.96% @2.97% 
os) 2) Seereeereerr ey et 2.96% @2.97% 
2 DNG 67 ID. 2. ccc cccccccese 2.95% @2.96% 
3 DNB 66 ID. ... ces cccccccece 2.93% @2.95% 
3 DNB BB ID. 2. .cecoccccsene 2.92% @2.94% 


A steady week-long decline in the 
Kansas City market was checked 
Dec. 8 when the PMA entered the 
flour market to cover anticipated 
February export commitments and 
mills picked up some running time 
for January. Previously flour business 
was dead, amounting to only minor 
orders for nearby shipment, and this 
fact, plus the current CCC wheat 
buying lull, had sent wheat values 
into a gradual tailspin. The cash 
range of No. 1 dark hard wheat 
dropped from $3.07% @3.59 Nov. 28 
to $2.92@3.44 Dec. 6. PMA’s influ- 
ence, however, strengthened the mar- 
ket Dec. 8 and December wheat 
closed almost 3¢ higher. Cash wheat 
premiums for ordinary protein 
dropped %4¢ during the week to 24%¢ 
over the December future. Other 
markups remained unchanged, reason 
for the decline in cash values being 
entirely due to the dip in futures. 
Receipts were of fairly good volume 
but the bulk of the wheat was going 
into storage or being applied against 
old deferred contracts. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.89% @3.41 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.89% @3.40 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.88% @3.39 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.88% @3.38 
ee. weeeeeee errr cre eee 2.91% @2.9 
BO. 8 BROO. fei cvececnvevices 90% @2.97% 
SO er 2.90% @2.97 
BOG. © BOS ci cccicccdasccesse 2.89% @2.96% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard wheat was quoted Dec. 
8 at $3.11, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points. There was no pressure of 
offerings, but demand was almost at 


~a standstill, and: trade was light. 


Pacific Markets Quiet 


The Pacific Northwest wheat mar- 
ket is quiet. Farmers are not sell- 
ing, and will not until after the first 
of the year. The declining market 
finds little interest. CCC purchases 
totaled only 347,235 bu., and that 
was on the first day of the reporting 
period. Cars are more plentiful and 
the CCC is obtaining sufficient wheat 
to load its ships. There are a few 
scattered cars at the end of each 
week where railroads have filled their 
quota of cars, and this is keeping 
feed manufacturers supplied. Mills 
are not heavy buyers, as flour trade 
is very slack. Feed business is down 
sharply, lessening such requirements. 
Future purchases are being limited, 
due to heavy liquidation of poultry 
and livestock. Crops could hardly be 
better. Acreage seeded has been 
heavy and moisture conditions are 
the best they have been in many 
years. 








Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 
Nov. 30- 














Dec. 6, Previous Dec. 1-7, Dec. 2-8, Dec. 3-9, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
SS. Sn.b a oad Gans a dé 0s *883,006 818,158 1,070,547 952,563 890,523 
ee oe ie, LLL PURE LETEET ECL 1,524,575 1,458,542 1,446,324 1,369,986 1,196,335 
BE 65h 6 cd asc Wo en wused coces *554,761 671,738 529,073 577,342 526,616 
Central and Southeast ........ *569,727 473,112 612,193 604,658 594,017 
North Pacific Coast ........... *338,913 318,154 385,419 340,661 365,142 
ED. Codec dc cecesrerecevess 3,870,982 3,639,704 4,043,556 3,845,210 3,572,633 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 71 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
o——Percentage of capacity operated ~ ¢ July 1 to ‘ 
Nov. 30- Dec. ec. Dec 
Dec. 6, Previous 1-7, 2- 3-9, Dec. 6 Dec, 7 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 85 78 8 96 90 21,526,614 20,695,381 
Southwest ...... 98 94 99 101 86 34,993,639 32,098,509 
WBUEERNO wc occ eves 92 95 88 96 91 12,305,408 11,865,233 
Central and S. E. 77 63 78 76 76 13,011,370 11,755,440 
No. Pacific Coast 93 88 102 95 89 7,943,871 7,284,206 
Totals ww... 90 84 95 94 87 87,780,902 83,698,769 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
aie Pai vl Rete Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 376,920 369,043 98 ene «ent. Sane 
Previous week .. 372,720 329,820 8s Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 378,360  *342,511 91 
Year ago ....... 364,320 372,237 102 Previous week .. 378,360 319,010 84 
Two years ago .. 352,800 344,425 98 YVOMPF OBO oeccess 360,360 384,297 107 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeeee 89 Two years ago .. 321,360 329,265 102 
Ten-year AVerage .....+-++sseereee 79 Five-year average .........eseeee- 85 
Wichita Ten-year AVETage .....6. se eee ecees 69 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 118,800 113,921 96 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 88,702 75 
Year OBO osicvee 112,800 80,521 71 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 121,182 109 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeeeees 88 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVETAGE .......eeeeeeeees 79 Weekly Fidur. Pot. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 100,200 89,435 89 Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 666,600 *5 40,495 81 
Previous week .. 100,200 96,265 96 Previous week .. 666,600 499,148 75 
Year ago ....... 84,600 67,500 80 Year ago 667,800 686,250 103 
Two years ago .. 80,556 73,549 91 me aw esine , . 
Five-year average .............05: 87 Two years ago .. 667,800 623,298 93 
Ten-year AVCTAGS .......cececcece 84 Five-year Average .......seeeeeees 71 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... cece ee eneee 59 


55 Representative Mills 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita and 
Salina: 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 959,280 952,176 99 
Previous week .. 959,280 943,755 98 
Year ago ....... 894,660 926,066 104 
Two years ago .. 814,380 830,830 102 
Five-year @Verage ......eeeeeeeeee 90 
Ten-year AVerTage .....-.eeeeeeeees 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 743,466 *569,727 77 
Previous week .. 755,466 473,112 . 
Year ago ....... 786,846 612,193 78 
Two years ago .. 794,106 604,658 76 
Five-year average ........eeeeeees 71 
Ten-year A@VeETAZE ... 1. cee cece eeee 66 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 601,200 *554,761 92 
Previous week .. 601,200 571,738 95 
Year ago ....... 601,200 529,073 88 
Two years ago .. 600,600 577,342 96 
Five-year AVCTAZe ... see ecccsesee 84 
Tén-year AVETABS ..... ccc eeccenees 77 

*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 223,320 *225,179 101 
Previous week .. 223,320 208,816 94 
WOM OMS sages ces 243,720 247,068 104 
Two years ago .. 225,720 200,739 89 
Five-year average ........eeeeeuee 80 
Ten-year AVerTage ......... ec eeeeee 72 

*Preliminary. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 

Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 140,010 *113,734 81 

Previous week .. 140,010 109,338 78 

Year ago ....... 134,200 138,351 103 

Two years ago .. 134,800 139,922 104 

Five-year Average ...... cece eceeee 87 

Ten-year AVeCTABS ..... cece ccc cenes 77 
*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul ‘and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

o—Southwest*—,. ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—. —Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Production to date 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6.. 30,874 714,412 116,862 
Previous week .. 29,534 15,634 
Two weeks ago 30,228 19,017 
BOS Vecca¥e dey 29,288 592,064 19,477 
ROAE . Sx viedesvces 27,742 600,757 19,289 
BOGS coscoscnes 24,226 648,111 18,023 
| ar a ee 26,736 573,745 15,008 
Five-yr. average 27,773 605,818 17,734 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


417,620 $10,939 239,287 58,675 1,371,319 
11,237 56,405 
12,507 61,752 
353,788 9,854 219,623 568,619 1,165,475 
410,512 11,691 248,799 58,722 1,260,068 
366,808 10,663 230,346 62,922 1,145,265 
340,651 10,490 223,829 52,234 1,138,225 
377,876 10,727 232,377 56,234 1,216,071 


tPreliminary. 
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Conservation Program to Be Pushed 





CURTAILMENT OF CONSIGNMENT 
SELLING AGAIN EMPHASIZED 


James A. Stillwell, Special Assistant to Secretary of State, 
Heads New Subcommittee Directing 
Voluntary Campaign 


WASHINGTON—With the resig- 
nation of Charles Luckman, president 
of Lever Bros., as chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee and the re- 
constitution of that body as an ad- 
visory group, government grain and 
food conservation efforts under the 
direction of James A. Stillwell, spe- 
cial assistant to the secretary of 
state, will emphasize the aims of 
price restraints through conservation. 
Conservation efforts will be vigor- 
ously pushed in this direction with 
special attention to conservation over 
bread both through tightened conser- 
vation practices on serving bread in 
public eating places and in regard to 
consignment sales and return of 
stales. 

Eggless days are slated to remain 
an integral part of the conservation 
effort but Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, said that when 
the peak egg production period was 
reached it might be necessary to re- 
lax this provision. 

At the meeting of the newly con- 
stituted conservation group, W. Av- 
erell Harriman, secretary of com- 
merce, commended margarine to the 
American housewife, saying it was 
an acceptable substitute for butter 
but he dodged answering a query 
over legislative proposals to remove 
the present tax on margarine as a 
means of lowering living costs. 


Other Methods Proposed 

While the administration was push- 
ing its conservation program as an 
indirect price control measure, other 
methods were being proposed. Sen. 
Ralph Flanders (R., Vt.) suggested 
that the President announce a basic 
voluntary per ounce per day meat 
ration for the public and that those 
who failed to observe this voluntary 
proposal be classed as public enemies. 

The voluntary food conservation 
program will be administered by a 
subcommittee of the Cabinet Food 
Committee comprising Mr. Stillwell, 
chairman; Charles F. Brannan, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, and 
George Bijur, special assistant to the 
secretary of commerce. Mr. Stillwell 
will serve as executive director of the 
voluntary food conservation program. 

“As a result of the cooperation ob- 
tained thus far from consumers, busi- 
ness men and farmers, cohsiderable 
gains have been made in the food 
conservation program,” a statement 
by the Cabinet Food Committee said. 
“Meeting the export goal of 570 mil- 
lion bushels of grain so desperately 
needed by hungry people abroad, and 
helping combat inflation at home, 
will require fulfillment of grain con- 
servation pledges already made, and 
continued emphasis on all grain-sav- 
ing practices. The plain facts are that 
the food emergency will continue at 
least until the next harvest. The 
need for grain overseas will be urgent 
at least until that time. At home our 
grain supplies will be too small to 
meet all demands, and wheat crop 





prospects are not as promising as 
they were at this time last year. ~ 

“A major objective of the volun- 
tary food conservation program will 
be to help prevent undue increases in 
the cost of food. To reach its objec- 
tive, the program will utilize all of 
the machinery so effectively devel- 
oped by the Citizens Food. Commit- 
tee. The Citizens Food Advisory Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Charles A. Luckman, will continue 
to cooperate and advise with the 
Cabinet Food Committee. 


Industry Cooperation Sought, . 


“Full cooperation will be sought 
from the industry coordinating com- 
mittees which have been established. 
The food committee will invite the 
distilling industry to meet in Wash- 
ington shortly to develop plans for 
continued and intensified conserva- 
tion of grain after the 60-day volun- 
tary shutdown ends Dec. 25. The 
brewing industry will be asked to 
extend its conservation program be- 
yond the Feb. 1, 1948, termination 
date set for its original conservation 
program. 

“The baking industry will be asked 
to take more vigorous action volun- 
tarily to curtail consignment selling 
of bread. All consumers are again 
urged to save at least one slice of 
bread every day. Public eating places 
are urged to continue observance of 
their pledge not to serve bread and 
butter with meals unless requested to 
do so by patrons. ~ 

“Farmers will be asked by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to intensify 
the programs now in operation to in- 
sure savings of grain on the farm. 

“Receipts featuring nutritious foods 
which are most plentiful and least 
expensive will continue to be pre- 
pared by home economics experts of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“State and local citizens commit- 
tees are being asked to push forward 
vigorously the programs they have 
instituted to keep their neighbors in- 
formed of the food emergency and 
enlist community cooperation in com- 
plying with the voluntary conserva- 
tion measures. Every agency of the 
federal government is pledged to do 
its utmost to further the voluntary 
food conservation program. But the 
brunt of responsibility for making 
the program a success will fall upon 
the shoulders of individual citizens.” 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS FALL 


VANCOUVER—Export grain ship- 
ments from British Columbia ports in 
November continued low, totaling 
only 1,008,001 bu. and included 933,- 
334 bu. from local houses and 74,667 
bu. from the New Westminster plant. 
In the same month last season 4,- 
085,417 bu. were cleared. All ship- 
ments last month were in parcels con- 
signed to the United Kingdom. Total 
shipments this season continue about 
half those at the same date last year, 





the figures being 5,720,000 and 11,- 
878,000 bu. respectively. General opin- 
ion among the trade here is that the 
port’s total this season will not much 
exceed 35 million bushels, compared 
with 60 million bushels last season. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.83 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents pér: yard of cloth, is 17.83, as 
compared with 14.72 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 33.85, as compared with 
26.93 a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS HOLDS 
TEXAS SALES MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
southwestern division of General 
Midis, Inc., held a sales meeting in 
Mineral Wells, Texas, last week. Of- 
ficials from Oklahoma City who at- 
tended were James S. Hargett, presi- 
dent; Joseph G. Schmitz, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager; M. 
C. Sauer, assistant general sales man- 
ager, and Lee Merry and A. C. 
Strong, district sales managers. At- 
tending from the home office in Min- 
neapolis were Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent; G. S. Kennedy, vice president; 
C. M. Hidding, president of the Purity 
Oats division, and George Barnes, ad- 
vertising. ’ 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
DECLARES $2 DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
announced that the directors at a 
meeting of the board held recently 
declared the regular dividend of $2 
a share on the $8 preferred stock pay- 
able Dec. 24, 1947, to the holders of 
record Dec. 12, 1947, and a dividend 
of 15¢ a share on the common stock 
payable Feb. 2, 1948, to the holders 
of record Jan. 16, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Sanitation 
Posters Used by... 


Health Service 


CHICAGO—The new flour poster 
from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing sanitation department ‘has ‘come 
to the attention of organizations out- 
side of the baking industry, with Maj. 
John S. Wiley, ‘sanitary engineer of 
the U.S. Public: Health Service, At- 
lanta, Ga., requesting 1,000 copies of 
the poster to distribute to the person- 
nel in the southeastern states, ac- 
cording to the ABA. 


“This is‘an excellent poster,” states 
Maj. Wiley in a letter to Dr. E. L. 
Holmes, “which -will undoubtedly re- 
sult in improvements in flour storage 
and sanitation in-the bakery. We be- 
lieve it to be a valuable poster in 
connection with rat proofing opera- 
tions as well as weevil control.” 


The poster, “Store Flour Safely,” 
was designed as a teaching aid for 
plant managers who are responsible 
for training employees in sanitary 
techniques. 

















Rails Ask Further 
3% Rate Increase: 
No Action Revealed 


WASHINGTON—With final hear. 
ings completed on the railroad’s peti. 
tion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to raise railroad freight 
rates throughout the country, no ac. 
tion has been revealed on the latest 
(Dec. 3) petition of the Association 
of American Railroads asking an ad- 
ditional 3% increase, asked to be 
considered at the same time as the 
long-range application for increases, 

The original petition of the carriers 
asked for an increase of 25% in the 
eastern territory. On the first day 
of the formal hearings before the 
ICC, the petition was revised up- 
ward to 38%, and it was on this 
basis that the nation-wide h« 


airings 
were scheduled by the ICC, during 
which time an interim relic! was 


granted, permitting a 10% increase 
in freight rates, effective Oct. 13. 
The latest revision of the rai!road’s 
petition asks for a total 41% in- 
crease in the eastern territory, with 
rates raised in all territorics an 
average of 3% in commodity rates 
as well as in accessorial and ter- 
minal charges. 

At the same time, the ICC granted 
73 railroads authority to increase 
their passenger fares. The permits 
went to 72 carriers operating princi- 
pally west of the Mississippi River, 
and to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railway Co., operating in 


New England. Basic one-way fares 


will be increased by 6.06%. 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, Association 
of American Railroads statistical ex- 
pert, told the ICC that “according to 
the best estimates now available,” 
railroad freight traffic will drop 2.7% 
in 1948 from the big volume of 1947. 

Mr. Parmelee said that permanent 
freight rate increases are necessary 
if the railroads are to avoid “‘the larg- 
est deficit in their history” next year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW FEED ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS — D. W. Crutch- 
field, Yeoman, Ind., was named presi- 
dent of the Tip-Wa Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., organized recently at 
a meeting at Roth Park on Freeman 
Lake. 

Other officers are Woodson White- 
man, Delphi, Ind., vice president, and 
Fern L. Knochel, Buck Creek, Ind. 
secretary-treasurer. The abbrevi tion 
in the organization’s name stanc: for 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers, rep- 
resenting the general locality o: the 
dealer members. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRI-STATE BAKERS PLAN 
1948 MEETING JUNE 6-8 


NEW ORLEANS — The Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. of Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi has scheduled its 1948 
convention for June 6-8 at the Roose 
velt Hotel. Sidney Baudier, Jr., is sec 
retary-treasurer of the group, with 
headquarters at 401 Board of Trade 
Blidg., New Orleans 12, La. 
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Sugar Buyers 

(an Benefit from 
Duty Reduction 


NEW YORK—Domestic cane and 
beet refined sugar for 1948 delivery 
can now be purchased providing for 
buyer’s receiving one half of any im- 

duty reduction on any undeliv- 
ered portion of his contract, accord- 
ing to B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar broker. 
This offer is available for sugar de- 
livered anywhere in the USS. 

Exactly when or by how much the 
duty will be reduced is publicly un- 
known. The administration already 
has congressional authority to reduce 
the present import raw sugar duty 
by 37:2¢ (about 40¢ per 100 lb. for 
refined sugar). According to the Dyer 
company, Washington reports indi- 
cate probable reduction about Jan. 
1, 1948, of about 25¢ per 100 Ib. raw 
basis ‘equal to about 27¢ per 100 lb. 
for refined sugar). 


¥ ¥ 


No Sugar Quotas Seen 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture has announced 
that although a presidential procla- 
mation makes it legally possible for 
the department to establish sugar 
quotas immediately, under authority 
of the Sugar Act of 1937, the depart- 
ment has no plans to establish quotas 
for the balance of 1947. 

The _ presidential proclamation 
makes it possible for the department 
to hold public hearings with reference 
to establishing various sugar quotas 
as authorized by the Sugar Act of 
1948, the act which succeeds the Sug- 
ar Act of 1937. 

The proclamation revokes the sus- 
pension of the Sugar Act of 1937 
quota provisions, which have been 
suspended since April 13, 1942, also 
by presidential proclamation. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
DECLARES TWO DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37%2 a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1948, to holders of rec- 











Sperry “Pancake Kid”’ 
Gets Education 


. 
a 





a 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A five-month- 
old boy named Sperry Pancake re- 
cently received a $5,000 trust fund 
set up for him by the Sperry division 
of General Mills, Inc., in return for 
the promotion gained for the Sperry 
Product. The certificate, given the 
Pancake family by E. O. Boyer, presi- 
dent of the division, represents a 
cash investment by General Mills of 
$3,300, which will have a maturity 
Value of over $5,000 by the time 
young Sperry is ready for college. 
The First National Bank of Portland 
pe independently administrate the 





Sperry promotion and publicity ac- 
companied the formal presentation of 
the certificate in the chambers of 
Judge A. C, Dickson. Mr. and Mrs. 
General W. Pancake, of this city, 
Named their third child after a Sperry 
Product, and General Mills set up the 
in gratitude for the publicity. 
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ord of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 12, 1947. 

The board also declared a regular 
quarterly dividend, for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1947, of 25¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Jan. 1, 1948, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 12, 1947. 


CANADIAN ASSISTANCE 
POLICY SHIPMENTS UP 


TORONTO — The filing of late 
claims for August and _ increased 
claims during September has boost- 
ed the figure for total shipments of 
Canadian wheat under the freight as- 





in 


Stacked in the store, the ends 
of flour and feed bags are visible. 
That's why the P/K BUTT- 
PRINT LABEL gives instant iden- 


tification in any stack. 


sistance policy to 3,601,165 bu., over 
half a million bushels higher than for 
August-September of last year ac- 
cording to the Dominion bureau of 
statistics. The filing of late claims 
may further widen this difference. 

In the first two months of the cur- 
rent crop year both Ontario and 
Quebec received larger quantities of 
freight-assisted wheat than during the 
same two months in 1946. On the 
other hand, movement of wheat into 
the Maritimes and British Columbia 
under this plan was considerably less 
for the two-month period in 1947 as 
compared with the similar period in 
1946. 


Something New —The PK Butt-Print Label 
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Claims filed on millfeed shipments 
under the freight assistance policy 
indicate that shipments to all the 
provinces concerned have lagged be- 
hind last year’s movement. The filing 
of late claims, however, may wipe 
out much of the apparent decline. 
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AIB TO GRADUATE 51ST CLASS 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute School of Baking will graduate 
its 5ist class Dec. 13, according to 
school authorities. The ceremonies 
will be held from 10 a.m. to noon 
in the auditorium of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., 130 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 








Standing-on-End in the win- 


dow or on the store floor—the 
P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL is 
completely visible for 100% 


SALES EFFECTIVENESS! 


Anyway You look at (tthe P/K BUTT-PRINT PAPER 
LABEL is a natural. Check any store. See for yourself how they stack 


and display flour and feed. 


Compat @ with any and all other labels. You'll insist 
on the P/K BUTT-PRINT LABEL on your next order 


of bags! 
APERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IC. 
Buffalo Kansas City New York 
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808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, SALINA, KANSAS 








ar Back of SILVER MIST stands the finest 
of technical equipment and milling ability. 
That’s why you will find SILVER MIST 
the kind of flour that builds sales for any 
jobber. Customer satisfaction means 


steady repeat business. 





wapwigna- iene i SH ELLABARGER’S Inc. Stas ie bres bina Towed 


50 W. Broad St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Dicliuth, MCritre 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2#atony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN RRANGISCO CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS pag hg 


“RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan, 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 























Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours. 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Neda 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Little 1947 Crop 
Corn Likely to 
Move for Export 


Exports of feed grains during 1946. 
47 totaled about 5 million tons, the 
largest in more than 25 years, the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco. 
nomics reports. Exports of corn grain 
totaled 127 million bushels and made 
up about 70% of the total feed grain 
exports. Sorghum grain exports, prin- 
cipally to India, totaled 24 million 
bushels, the largest on record. Oats 
exports totaled 20.6 million bushels 
and barley 12.1 million bushels. In 
addition to the grain exports, the 
equivalent of about 4 million bushels 
of corn was .exported as corn meal 
and grits; 4 million bushels of oats 
as oatmeal; and 6 million bushels of 
barley as malt. 

Exports of corn had dropped off 
sharply by the close of the 1946-47 
marketing year. In the last quarter 
of 1947 and during most of 1948 
exports of corn probably will be very 
small. Exports of oats and sorghum 
grains probably will be somewhat 
smaller than in 1946-47. On the other 
hand, exports of barley in 1947-48 
are expected to exceed the 17.9 mil- 
lion bushels exported in 1946-47. The 
total tonnage of feed grains to be ex- 
ported during 1947-48 is expecied to 
be only about one fifth as large as in 
1946-47. As in 1946-47, practically all 
of it will be used for food as a supple- 
ment to food grains. 

Imports of feed grains, which were 
very large during some of the war 
years, were very small during 1946- 
47 and are expected to continue so 
in 1947-48. Canada has been the prin- 
cipal source of imported oats, bar- 
ley and wheat for several years. Be- 
cause of reduced feed supplies, Can- 
ada has announced that during the 
current crop marketing year export 
permits will be-granted only for reg- 
istered and certified seeds and certain 
grain products. 
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MERCK & CO. GIVEN 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


NEW YORK—Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, and Dr. H. Corwin 
Hinshaw of the Mayo Clinic ad- 
dressed 1,000 chemical engineers, ex- 
ecutives and guests Dec. 3 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The occasion 
was the presentation to Merck & 
Co., Inc., the eighth biennial award 
for chemical engineering achievement 
for the firm’s outstanding postwar 
achievement in the developmen! 
large-scale production of the “wonder 
drug,” streptomycin. 

Alfred H. White, chairman of the 
committee of award, made the pres- 
entation. Dr. George W. Merck, )resi- 
dent of Merck & Co., accepted the 
award. : 

The award has been sponsored since 
1933 by Chemical Engineering, Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING IN FEBRUARY 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The Mutual 
Millers :& Feed Dealers Assn. will 
hold its annual midwinter convention 
Feb. 11 at Hotel Buffalo, Buiialo, 
N.Y. The association is made up of 
millers and feed dealers in western 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
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irgentine Wheat 
Price $1.61 Bu. 
Up to July 31, ’48 


The Argentine government recently 
announced prices for 1948 grain 
crops. The price of wheat for deliv- 
ery up to July 31 was set at $1.61% 
pu. and $1.37% after July 31. Oat 

s to July 31 are 69¢, and after 
that date 58%¢ bu. Rye prices 
through July are $1.32% and after 
July $1.09% bu. 
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FOUNDATION URGES U.S. 
TO KEEP ALCOHOL PLANT 


WASHINGTON—A request that 
the Omaha alcohol plant, which has 
been operated by the Farm Crops 
Processing Corp., be kept in federal 
hands and included in the govern- 
ment support program for synthetic 
rubber, was made to the House armed 
services subcommittee last week. 

Appearing for the Agricultural Re- 
search Foundation of Omaha, Cecil 
Johnsen, Chicago attorney, said the 
War Assets Administration plans to 
put the plant on sale shortly. He in- 
dicated that a bid would be made by 
distillery interests. 

The House subcommittee is hearing 
testimony before deciding whether 
the government should continue its 
synthetic rubber business or sell it 
to private industry. At present the 
government requires the use of cer- 
tain percentages of synthetic rubber 
in tires, but only synthetic rub- 
ber produced from petroleum-derived 
alcohol is included in the program. 

The Omaha plant should be kept as 
a going concern and for the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol, Mr. John- 
son maintained. Although present 
grain prices make the cost of produc- 
tion high, looking forward to the day 
When grain surpluses will again be 
prevalent, Mr. Johnson said the plant 
will then be in a position to help .re- 
lieve this surplus condition. 
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PHILADELPHIA PORT 
SETS 25-YEAR RECORD 


PHILADELPHIA—A 25-year rec- 
ord for grain exports through the 
port of Philadelphia was established 
here last week, according to John H. 
Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange. 

When the Bret Harte and Stani- 
leeve finished loading at Girard Point 
and the Derwint Hall completed at 
at Port Richmond, the city’s other 
grain elevator, total shipments for 


the year went above the 50-million: 


bushel mark. 

This is the second largest in port 
history and the greatest for any full 
year since 1922, when the all-time 
Peak of 62 million bushels was 
Shipped. Mr. Frazier pointed out, 
however, that loadings during the 
remaining days of 1947 cannot pos- 
sibly put this year above that. 

November exports of 4,348,469 bu. 
exceeded both the October and No- 
vember, 1946, totals, which were 2,- 
402,786 and 4,044,491, respectively. 
At the same time, it raised the 11- 
Month aggregate to more than 48 
Million bushels, as compared with 
45,656,182 in all of 1946 and 49,245,- 
864 for the full year, 1945. 

Responsible for the November gain, 

. Frazier said, was the heaviest 
harvest moving across the Great 


Lakes from northwestern states. A 
short while back the harvesting was 
in full swing in the southwestern 
area and the major portion of that 
was moved through ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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NEW YORK PORT RECEIPTS 

NEW YORK—tThe ‘statistical de- 
partment of the New York Produce 
Exchange reports receipts at the port 
of New York for the week ending 
Dec. 5 as 1,037,228 bu. wheat and 
293,000 sacks flour, compared with 
1,087,576 bu. and 342,026 sacks for 
the comparable week of last year. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
REELECT 6 OFFICIALS 


BOSTON—A. E. Laprise, Ye Olde 
Towne Bake Shoppe, Newtonville, 
Mass., was reelected retail vice presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers 
Assn. at the annual fall convention 
of that group Nov. 30-Dec. 2. Retail 
members of the board of governors 
were reelected as follows: Kenneth 
Mullen, Boston; J. D. Noonan, 
Worcester; Collision Beck, Provi- 
dence; Harvey Bernier, Rochester, 
N.H., and Walter Leach, Portland, 
Maine. 

The convention ended Dec. 2 with 
a session conducted by the bakers’ 
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educational group under the chair- 
manship of James F. Mullen, presi- 
dent of the group. The lecturer was 
Peter Grunsweig, First National 
Stores, Inc., Somerville, Mass., and 
the guest lecturer was K. Camille 
den Dooven, A. Johnson Co., Boston. 
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INDIANA BAKERS PLAN 
FEBRUARY CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS — The 1948 con- 
vention of the Indiana Bakers Assn. 
has been scheduled for Feb. 24-25 at 
the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis, ac- 
cording to Charles P. Ehlers, secre- 
tary-manager of the association. 























© Variety of metals, minerals 
and ores of value to industry 


© Power and irrigation projects 
© Good living conditions 
* Colorful scenic attractions 


© Excellent rail transportation 


IME cnuracturers, packers and processors 
will find Nevada a storehouse of raw mate- 
rials. There are deposits of copper, silver, 
gold, zinc, lead and uranium. Mineral ores 
and minerals include tungsten, manganese 
and antimony ore, magnesite, gypsum, sul- 
phur, borax and vanadium. Building stone 
and marble also are available. 


Cattle, sheep and poultry raising are ex- 
panding agricultural pursuits and there also 
is some production of a variety of grains, 
vegetables and fruits. 








UNION PACIFIC 


Hoover Dam. 


OF INDUSTRY 





*k One of a series of 
advertisements 
based on industrial 
opportunities in 
the states served by 
the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


Irrigation and power are supplied by sev- 
eral Federal projects including famous 


Nevada’s healthful climate, excellent educa- 
tional system, and a variety of scenic attrac- 
tions contribute to the advantages of living 
in this western area. 


Each year, thousands of vacationists visit 
gigantic Hoover Dam, beautiful Lake Mead 
and near-by picturesque Las Vegas. 


Union Pacific provides top-notch freight 
and passenger transportation so essential tc 


THE STRATEGIC 


a State’s industrial development. 


% Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


RAILROAD 


MIDDLE ROUTE 
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an Innovation in Packaging Field 


Experimental marketing, by bak- 
ers, of once-used dress print cotton 
bags is under way in various cities. 
Several mills and bag houses are 
trying this device to meet current 
packaging problems, some of them in 
cooperation with the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., which aims to 
extend the consumer market for 
once-used sacks. 

The precipitating factor is the 
spreading trend of state orders 
against re-use of cloth bags for bak- 
ers’ flour. Eight states have put such 
regulations into effect or will make 
them effective in the near future. 
Some state orders allow shipment 
in laundered used bags, but launder- 
ing costs and shrinkage factors com- 
bine to make this type of order, for 
practical purposes, a prohibition on 
the re-use of sacks. 

With this trend to a one-trip con- 
tainer for flour, many bakers have 
turned to paper sacks, with their 
added sanitation advantages. Other 
bakers have intensified their efforts 
in the marketing of: laundered cot- 
tons to consumers in an effort to re- 
cover part of their container costs. 
The attractive features of the dress 
print sack are counted upon to widen 
this market. 


Experience Variable 


Experience to date is variable. 
Some of the larger milling companies 
report no interest in this device 
among their baker customers. Few 
of the larger wholesale bakers ap- 
pear to have called for flour in dress 
print bags. Several, however, state 
that they are experimenting with it 
or are interested in doing so. 

One large wholesale baker could 
find no market which, after paying 
the costs of laundering, packaging 
and selling used dress print bags to 
a retailer, gave him a salvage that 
would induce him to add these func- 
tions to his operating problems. 
Prices which he found already too 
low, he complained, certainly would 
break to an unprofitable level once 
the retail outlets were filled with 
such goods, as he believed they would 
be should the baking industry in 
general adopt the device. 

Satisfactory markets are reported 
in some areas by D. S. Frey, secre- 
tary of the Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Chicago, who finds a price 
range of 48@52¢ for once-used dress 
print cottons. Some wholesale bak- 
ers and macaroni manufacturers, he 
says, are selling these sacks to gro- 
cers “at around cost.” 


Secondhand Dealer Market 


Mr. Frey reports that some sec- 
ondhand bag dealers are now offer- 
ing bakers 18@20¢ for unlaundered 
white cottons and 25¢ for unlaun- 
dered dress prints. This represents a 
significant increase in the market 
price, he says, and offers a welcome 
outlet to bakers who do not wish to 
develop their own retail outlets. 

A large wholesale chain in the 
Northwest which tried out the dress 
print bag market found that the 
retail price would have to be 48¢ in 
order to insure 100% salvage. No re- 
tail outlet could be found at that 
figure. One of his competitors, how- 
ever, believes his dress prints can be 
sold for 49¢. 

Most of the large wholesalers in 
Chicago report that they have not 
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Dress Print Bags for Bakery Flour 


gone into this packaging venture, but 
some of them express interest in 
doing so. One of them is selling un- 
laundered used cottons at $2 or more 
a dozen. 

A large milling company with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis has packed 
several orders of bakery flour in 
dress print bags. Others report “scat- 
tered” interest, and one says buying 
of these bags by bakers has “died 
down.” Several milling companies 
throughout the country are suggest- 
ing the device to bakery customers 
through their salesmen. 


Increased Consumer Interest 


House-to-house and retail bakers 
who have been marketing once-used 
cottons to their customers success- 
fully in the past indicate that they 
have met with increased consumer 
interest since putting dress prints 
on this established market. Six large 
house-to-house companies have, in 
consequence, begun ordering flour in 
such containers, and cotton bag mak- 
ers report a growing interest among 
retailers. 

Milling companies which are being 
asked to pack bakers’ flour in dress 
prints say that this demand is most 
active in the South and in rural dis- 





tricts, where consumers have been 
made highly bag-conscious through 
extensive packing of feed and family 
flour in dress print cottons. 


Grocery Outlets in 12~-Cities 


Grocers in 12 large cities are offer- 
ing bakers’ empty cotton bags to 
housewives, states the National Cot- 
ton Council, which reports that in 
Indianapolis more than 11,000 bags 
were bought by grocers for resale 
within a few weeks. 

Figures compiled by the council 
indicate that in 1946 bakers disposed 
of 60 million textile bags rather than 
send them back to the mill for re- 
filling. Many went into the used bag 
market for uses other than flour, and 
still others were used in bakery op- 
erations. How many went to house- 
wives to be fashioned into clothing 
and household items is undetermined. 
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MERCK & CO. TO SUPPORT 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


WASHINGTON—The National Re- 
search Council has announced that 
the Merck Fellowships, which are 
supported by Merck & Co. and ad- 
ministered by the council, are avail- 





FLEISCHMANN AD—More than 132,000 doctors, home economics and 
professional nutritionists will be reached with the above advertisement 
being published by the Fleischmann division of Standard Brands, Inc., in 
the Dec. 20 issue of the Journal of the American Medical Assn. During 
1947 educational messages of this type have appeared monthly in the 
AMA journal. In these advertisements the story of enriched white bread 
has been told by the Fleischmann division in the interest of bakers and 
the baking industry. Facts given in these advertisements have been used 
by many bakers as a basis for their own educational material. 
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able for the academic year 1948-49. 
Further particulars concerning 
these programs may be obtained upon 
request from the National Research 
Council Fellowship Office, 2101 Con. 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
De. 
This fellowship program is designed 
to stimulate interest in fields of 
study requiring knowledge of more 
than one science. They are therefore 
arranged to give special training to 
young men and women who have 
demonstrated marked ability in re. 
search in chemical or biological gcj- 
ence and who wish to broaden their 
fields of investigational activity. Can- 
didates must submit evidence of 
training in these fields equivalent to 
that represented by the doctor's de- 
gree and must have demonstrated un- 
usual talent for research. Study 
abroad may be approved in some 
cases. The annual stipends are in the 
range of $2,500 to $5,000, with an al- 
lowance for necessary travel. An al- 
lowance of $500 per annum will be 
provided to the institution to which 
each fellow is assigned. Fields of study 
will be in chemistry and biology, 
including the pre-clinical medical sci- 
ences. Initial appointments wil! »e for 
a term of one year, renewable for a 
second year and in exceptional cases 
for a third year. 
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More Work, Less Piay 
on Convention Prog:am 


for Operative Mille:s 


CHICAGO — An expanded conven- 
tion program to include more tech- 
nical papers and reports for members 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers has brought about the elimination 
of the allied trades party from its 
usual place on the program. 

R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., chairman of the general 
convention committee, held a meeting 
of his committee here Dec. 2 and R. 
K. Durham, chairman of the program 
committee, said that the officials of 
the AOM had reached the decision to 
devote the half day usually allotied to 
the allied trades association for its 
party for the presentation of addi- 
tional technical papers and reports 
instead. 

John Kelly, Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Chicago, represented the allied 
trades association at the convention 
committee meeting, and said that the 
group would like to arrange an en- 
tertainment party. It is believed that 
the group will be host at a ‘get- 
acquainted” cocktail party from 4:30 
until 6:30 p.m. on the first day cf the 
convention, which will be held a! Ho- 
tel Morrison May 17-21. This function 
would replace the party which the 
representatives of the machinery, 
supply and equipment manufactirers 
and dealers have held on the We:.nes- 
day afternoon of the convention 
week. 

AOM officers and members o/ the 
program and convention commi' tees 
are of the opinion that, with in- 
creased emphasis being placed or im- 
provements in flour milling, it is es- 
sential for the organization to ex:and 
its technical program sessions t© in- 
clude a wider range of subjects. 

The annual sight-seeing tour o: the 
convention city also has been «!im- 
inated from the 1948 convention pro- 
gram. This event always has een 
scheduled for Monday, the first day 
of the convention and the forma! ses- 
sions were opened the following «ay. 

With the expanded program, re=!s- 
tration will be conducted Sunday, 





May 16 and during the morning of 
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y 17. The opening session of the 
pe Rit be held the afternoon 






é , education and membership 

committees have been scheduled for 
the morning of the first day. 

The remainder of the week will be 

devoted to presentation of technical 

and reports, with an open 

forum program tentatively scheduled 


for the afternoon of May 19. 


The convention will close with the 
annual banquet on the night of May 
90, A registration fee of $5 will be 
charged for the convention, and ban- 
quet tickets will be priced at $5 each. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


VICTORY MILLS NAMES 
NEW UNIT MANAGERS 


TORONTO — Victory Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, have annonunced the ap- 
pointment of W. E. G, Stoddart as 
manager of the malting barley divi- 
sion and A. R. Gillespie as manager 
of the grain purchasing department. 
Mr. Stoddart graduated from the On- 
tario Axricultural College with a bach- 
elor degree in science of agriculture 
specializing in agronomy and field 
husbaniry since which time he has 





WOLCOTT. & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





of May 17. Meetings of the executive, , 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY: 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
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"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


done considerable research work as 
a maltster..Mr. Gillespie has had in- 
ternational experience in grain trad- 
ing and was connected with several 
well known English firms. From 1945 
to 1947 Mr. Gillespie worked with the 
barley division, Ministry of Food, 
British government. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GREAT LAKES NAVIGATION 
SLATED TO END DEC. 12 


WINNIPEG — Navigation on the 
Great Lakes ends for the current 
year at midnight Dec. 12, and only 
the lack of ample grain supplies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur will 
limit the number of cargoes cleared 
since Nov. 21 to approximately 130. 
In that period somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 32 to 35 million 
bushels of all grains will have cleared - 
from Fort William and Port Arthur 
to lower Canadian and U.S. lake 
ports. About one third of the cargoes 
were for winter storage, and more 
than one half the total of all grains 
moved will be made up of the vari- 
ous grades of wheat. 

Insurance rates increased at mid- 
night Dec. 4, and again at midnight 
Dec. 8. This weék it is expected that 
approximately 4 million bushels will 
clear from Fort William-Port Arthur 
before insurance rates terminate for 
the current season at midnight 
Dec. 12. 











Baking virtues are built into SUNNY 
KANSAS by starting right . . . with 
good baking wheats. That’s why 
SUNNY KANSAS marches on year 
after year with the same high standards 
and good record of baking perform- 


ance. You will find SUNNY KANSAS 


always a top performer in the bakeshop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALEX CHROMY RENAMED 
MILWAUKEE RETAIL HEAD 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Alex Chromy, 
Chromy’s Bakery, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers 
Assn. at the annual election Dec. 1. 
Also reelected were Kenneth Gross, 
financial secretary; John Bohren, 
Bohren’s Bakery, treasurer; Nic. J. 
Schmidt, Schmidt Bakery, corre- 
sponding secretary. Roman Seitz, 
Seitz Bakery, was elected vice presi- 
dent to succeed Russell Fader, Fader’s 
Bakery. 

Elected to represent the Milwau- 
kee group of the board of governors 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., 
were Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shops and immediate past president 
of the Milwaukee group, and Tom 
Strupp, Strupp’s Bakery. These two 
were also reelected, as was Grant 
Van Ness, who was renamed to a 
three year term as trustee of the city 
association. 
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5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 
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Cable Address, “Sentinel” 













BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


3,000,000 BU. IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
amounted to slightly more than 3 mil- 
lion bu. Wheat accounted for 2,900,- 
000 bu. of the total, and was worked 
entirely to the United Kingdom. The 
remainder, equivalent to 150,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, was done largely 
with others than the U.K. 





Expand YOUur technical COn il) a 


eee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 





— RELIABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full informati 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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on regular service schedules and costs. 





Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 
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Need of CEA Margin Controls Denied 


~<> 
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EXPORTS, NOT SPECULATION, 
BLAMED FOR PRICE INFLATION 


Miller Testifies That Without Hedging Facilities, Cost of 
Flour and Bread Would Have to Rise to Protect 
Processors Against Risk 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Witnesses from 
every branch of the grain, milling 
and processing industries joined with 
executives from the leading commod- 
ity exchanges here last week to urge 
Congress to reject the President’s re- 
quest that the Commodity Exchange 
Authority be granted unlimited pow- 
er to regulate margins on specula- 
tive trading. 

The request to deny this govern- 
ment agency the fife and death pow- 
er over the commodity markets was 
made before hearings of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
at the request of the major commod- 
ity exchanges, following harassing de- 
mands by the administration that 
they increase margins to halt exces- 
sive speculation. 

More than a score of responsible 
officials from the grain trade, proc- 
essing industries and the commodity 
exchanges, under the leadership of 
J. O. McClintock, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, were unani- 
mous in denying that speculative 
trading in commodities had any ap- 
preciable effect on grain prices and 
that the increasing price of grains 
was the result of huge government 
exports, high domestic purchasing 
power and the uncertain outlook for 
the next wheat crop. 


Miller Defends Speculation 


Henry Cate, president of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
emphatically denied under examina- 
tion by Senators J. C. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) and F. J. Hyers (D., Pa.), 
that speculation was harmful and 
insisted that it was a beneficial and 
useful function of the market and 
essential to the operations of process- 
ing industries such as his company. 
The hostile senators charged that it 
was absurd to say that speculation 
did not raise prices, since the com- 
modity exchange officials admitted 
that approximately 99% of all futures 
trades on the Chicago Board of Trade 
were closed out without delivery. 

Mr. Cate, however, pointed out to 
the senators that export and do- 
mestic processing procurement had 
positive effects on grain markets, 
since this type of buying removed the 
commodity from the available supply, 
while speculative trading did not re- 
duce the total supply. Mr. Cate said 
the speculator who dealt in commod- 
ities was a risk-taker who made it 
possible for the hedger and processor 
to conduct their businesses on rela- 
tively small and stable margins. 
Otherwise in a tight market, where 
hedging was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, it would be necessary for the 
processing industries and grain trade 
to widen margins to insure them- 
selves against potential losses now 
taken by the speculative interests. 

He was taken to task by Demo- 
cratic senators for using the ex- 


pression “informed speculators.” Mr. 
Cate replied blandly that sometimes 
the uninformed speculators became 
informed speculators. 

Consensus of trade observers at the 
hearing was that Mr. Cate was the 
star performer and stole the show 
as it were. 


High Margins a Handicap 

According to Mr. Cate, if higher 
margins were to be enforced they 
would so reduce the utility of the 
commodity exchanges as far as hedg- 
ers are concerned that the hedgers’ 
risk would be increased, greater cap- 
ital would be needed in the conduct 
of their business, operations might 
be seriously reduced through inabil- 
ity to hedge promptly. Smaller mills, 
for example, would be driven out of 
business because of the newly cre- 
ated capital conditions that would 
result from higher margins, and the 
cost of flour probably would be in- 
creased to the baker and the con- 
sumer. 

In connection with the imposition 
of the present higher margin re- 
quirements, a very significant point 
was made by E. S. Ferguson of the 
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Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who stated that the impact of 
the present punitive margin require- 
ment had not been fully felt. Tight- 
ness of markets would be more se- 
vere later after old commitments 
had expired, Mr. Ferguson: stated, 
although he asserted that the pres- 
ent high margin requirement was 
cramping the hedging possibilities 
now. 

The Ferguson statement coincided 
with the Cate testimony that the new 
margin requirement, which the ex- 
changes ordered after implied threats 
by the administration, had limited 
hedging operations. Mr. Cate told 
the committee that there had already 
been a 45% decline in trade in the 
market and that completion of his 
hedging operations had been unnec- 
essarily lengthened by the new mar- 
gin regulation. 


Suggests 20% Margin 

Under examination Mr. Cate told 
the committee that a one third spec- 
ulative margin was too high and that 
he believed that a 20% margin was 
fair. The senators wanted to know if 
it would not be appropriate to drive 
out of the commodity market the un- 
informed speculative interests, which 
the USDA statement described as 
housewives, barbers, bootblacks and 
others. Mr. Cate told the committee 
that he believed they should have the 
opportunity to express their judg- 
ment of the market. 

Later Roland S. Vaile, University 
of Minnesota economist, told the 
committee that a long-range study 
had revealed that, while speculators 
generally lost money, the average 
opinion of speculators over a long 
range was the best measure of the 





TWO-YEAR-OLD FRESH BREAD—A loaf of bread two years old, latest 
in the Army combat rations, was opened and sampled at the Associates 
of the Food and Container Institute of the U.S. Quartermaster Corps at 
their first annual meeting in Washingon. The bread was developed in the 
Chicago laboratory of the institute. Shown sampling the bread are, left 
to right: Harry J. Williams, chairman of the associates, and vice presi- 
dent of the Wilson Co.; Clarence Francis, chairman of the board, General 
Foods Corp.; John L. Hennessy, chairman of the board, Hotel Statler, 
Washington; Gen. Thomas B. Larkin, quartermaster general of the U.S.; 
Morris Sayre, president of the Corn Products Refining Co., (partially 
hidden), and Col. Charles S. Lawrence, commanding officer, Food and 
Container Institute, Chicago. More than 300 representatives of govern- 
ment, educational institutions and industry gathered to organize a con- 
certed cooperative effort to perform all food research necessary to meet 


any crisis. 


price of any commodity. 

The substance of the Cate testi. 
mony was to the effect that margin 
requirements were a measure of cred. 
it to preserve the sanctity of con. 
tracts. Later, Richard Uhlmann, vic¢e 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, disclosed to the committee 
that British markets formerly oper. 
ated on a variable margin basis and 
that the credit and character of the 
individual controlled the amount of 
margin required. 

Roy D. Crawford, speaking for the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn., Kan. 
sas City, buttressed the Cate testi- 
mony with the assertion that the new 
margin requirements had delayed 
sales to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
of wheat which the government was 
trying to obtain for export. He cited 
an example of where his company 
tried to lift hedges to the CCC but 
had been warned by CCC field offi- 
cials not to attempt to lift these 
hedges in the thin market that pre- 
vailed under the higher margins asked 
by. the administration. Ordinarily, 
according to Mr. Crawford, his com- 
pany would have lifted its hedges 
in a single operation. 

Mr. Vaile was asked by the com- 
mittee for a cure to the problem of 
inflation. He answered that the al- 
ternatives were complete regimenta- 
tion or muddling through and that he 
preferred muddling through. 


Defends Housewives’ Judgment 


The committee had used a pre- 
pared staternent by J. E. Mehl, ad- 
ministrator of the CEA, regarding 
the character of speculative accounts 
as a weapon against the witnesses for 
the exchange. One category of specu- 
lative accounts was housewives. Mr. 
Vaile was asked about this category 
and completely confounded one sena- 
tor when he, Mr. Vaile, asked why 
the judgment of housewives should 
be impugned. Mr. Vaile asserted that 
not infrequently housewives’ judg- 
ment was better than the men folks. 
On this retort the hostile senator de- 
nied that he would question the abil- 
ity of the housewife. 

A major point in the hearings, 
which had been brought up by Sen. 
A. V. Watkins of Utah who has sug- 
gested that the government should 
buy the entire 1947-48 wheat crop, 
was not answered by the industry 


’ witnesses. Such a solution seems to 


some an obvious answer to the pres- 
ent problem, but it has serious draw- 
backs which are not immediately ap- 
parent. Sen. Watkins sees in the ex- 
perience following World War I 4 
parallel which might now be followed 
and his ideas might achieve support 
in Congress, where the complications 
of the grain trade are not too fully 
understood. . 
Mr. McClintock told the cormit- 
tee, and he was supported by other 
witnesses, that the only way to con- 
trol the use of wheat in this country 
was through the rationing power of 
price. His opinion revealed tha‘ the 
reason why this nation was now able 
to supply the quantity of grain now 
being exported was because demand 
had increased the price of wheat out 
of the mouths of animals. as 
The Chicago Board of Trade presi 
dent was the object of bitter ross 
examination by hostile government 
senators, who tried to show that 
benevolent efforts to relieve s‘arv- 
ing Europe had only been possible 
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MANY INDUSTRY LEADERS AT 
MARGIN HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON—The following in- 
dustry witnesses appeared before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report: 

Richard F. Uhlmann, first vice 
president, Chicago Board of Trade; 
Carl E. Bostrom, chairman, business 
conduct committee, Chicago Board of 
Trade; Henry H. Cate, Kansas City, 
president, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc.; Harry Shere, Minneapolis, vice 
president, Van Dusen Harrington 
Co.; Roy D. Crawford, Kamsas City, 
secretary and general manager, Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn., a coopera- 
tive organization; Fred Maywald, Des 
Moines, manager, Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn. of Iowa; Herman F. 
Skyberg, East Grand Forks, Minn., 
president, Farmers Cooperative Mar- 
keting Assn.; E. S. Ferguson, Minne- 
apolis, vice president, Kellogg Com- 
mission Co.; Roland S. Vaile, Minne- 
apolis, professor of economics and 
marketing, University of Minnesota; 
R. S. Sturtevant, president, Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade; Raymond 
J. Barnes, New York, president of 
the North American Export Grain 
Assn.; Colin S. Gordon, Chicago, vice 
president, Quaker Oats Co.; H. E. San- 
ford, Portland, Oregon, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co.; H. G. L. 
Strange, Winnipeg, Man., director of 
research, Searle Grain Co.; Tolin 
Sumner, Sheldon, fl., a banker; Ben- 
jamin Lang, St. Louis, a banker. 


over the greed of speculators who 
had tried to run prices up beyond 
economic values. 

Mr. McClintock denied that specu- 
lation had affected price in any way 
and asserted to the committee that 
speculation, if anything, stabilized 
prices while the government buying 
was the decisive factor in the judg- 
ment of the sellers of wheat who 
were the farm producers. 

Colin S. Gordon, vice president of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and for- 
mer deputy price administrator of 
the OPA, told the committee that 
it could not implement an anti-infla- 
tion program with the 10-point pro- 
posal offered to Congress by Presi- 
dent Truman. Lacking the emotional 
urge or stimulus of a war, he said, 
the cooperative impulse of the peo- 
ple to assist in price control enforce- 
ment was lacking. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. FEED CLUB PLANS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 27 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Kansas City Feed Club were notified 
this week to reserve the evening of 
Dec. 27 for the organization’s annual 
Christmas party. The dinner dance 
will be held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Muehlebach, according to pre- 
liminary arrangements made by the 
entertainment committee, headed by 
Charles Dreyer, Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ED CROWE JOINS BAILEY 


DENVER—Boyd S. Bailey of the 
Bailey Brokerage Co. recently an- 
nounced that Ed Crowe had become 
affiliated with the company. Mr. 
Crowe has been in the grain business 
in Denver since 1912, Mr. Bailey said, 
and has been associated with the 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co. and 
with Milburn, Inc., Denver and Rocky 
Ford. 
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[wEMOS FFOM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING FOITOR} 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





WHEN DID LEAVENED FLOUR 
ARISE?—Curiously the manufactur- 
ers of self-rising flour and of the 
leavening ingredients contained in it 
are not certain who first made a 
completely leavened flour, and when 
that was. Their efforts to establish 
these historical points have resulted 
either in indecision or disagreement. 
Some of them have tried, others may 
still be trying, but most of them 
seem to have given up. 

The late W. H. Strowd of the Self- 
rising Flour Institute put together 
some of the early record. He found 
that the commercial method for pro- 
ducing calcium acid phosphate, the 
acid leavening agent of self-rising 
flour, was discovered by the German 
chemist Justus von Liebig about the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Some years later, Dr. Eben Horsford, 
an American chemist, conceived the 
idea of marketing a purified mono- 
calcium. phosphate, to be used in 
combination with soda as a leaven- 
ing agent in the baking of bread. 
The phosphate and soda had to be 
purchased separately by the user. 

“Among Dr. Horsford’s friends and 
customers,” recounted Dr. Strowd, 
“was a large planter residing near 
Goldsboro, N. C. He and Dr. Hors- 
ford became close personal friends 
and the latter was a frequent house- 
guest of the former. One day around 
1880, the farmer asked Dr. Horsford 
if it would be practical to mix the 
flour, phosphate and soda together 
in the proper proportions in barrel 
lots and thereby save a good deal of 
mixing time required in preparing 
the biscuits to feed his several hun- 
dred farm helpers. Dr. Horsford ap- 
proved the idea and at first person- 
ally instructed and supervised the 
negroes in this relatively large scale 
mixing. The results were very satis- 
factory, and many of his neighbors, 
when told about it, adopted a similar 
practice. Thus, the production of self- 
rising flour in the home was practiced 
in restricted territory many years 
before it became an established arti- 
cle of commerce.” 

@ The earliest recorded effort by a 
flour miller to manufacture a self- 
rising flour dates to 1852, when John 


and George Hecker, founders of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell company, put 
such a product on the New York mar- 
ket. It has been described in the trade 
press as a successful venture, but 
nothing more is heard of self-rising 
flour until 1873, when the Dunlop 
Milling Co. of Richmond, Va., began 
marketing a compound of flour, soda, 
phosphate and salt in the belief that 
such a product offered the housewife 
“a real saving of money, time, effort 
and nervous strain.” 

These, and perhaps other early ef- 
forts of flour millers to establish a 
self-rising product, were handicapped 
by the fact that the manufacture of 
leavening ingredients, then in its in- 
fancy, had not developed to a point 
where these products were entirely 
suited to the making of leavened 
flour. The idea was sound but it 
was ahead of its time. 

During the last quarter of the cen- 
tury baking powders were developed, 
containing variously cream of tartar 
and potash and soda alums, sulphate 
of lime, phosphate and baking soda. 
The demand for phosphate and soda 
for this purpose grew and the em- 
ployment of skilled chemists and 
chemical engineers enabled the manu- 
facturers to bring their processes un- 
der better control and to acquire the 
art of producing these leavening 
agents in pure and more stable form. 

About 1890 the Ford Flour Co. at 
Nashville, Tenn., offered a self-rising 
flour, and the venture was followed 
by a rapid development of this area 
of flour manufacturing. Dr. Strowd, 
in his notes on the subject, speaks 
of William Smith of Nashville as a 
manufacturer active ‘around the turn 
of the century.” 


@ Early opposition—“At the outset,” 
comments Dr. Strowd, “many millers 
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opposed the product on prejudice. A 
certain baking powder company, an- 
gered by the loss of $3 worth. of bak- 
ing powder business on each barrel 
of self-rising flour used (which the 
miller supplied the consumer at only 
25¢ a barrel for the baking powder 
required), embarked on a campaign 
of sldnder and vicious abuse of self- 
rising flour. Moreover, the vicious at- 
tacks helped to advertise the product 
and, by 1910, self-rising flour had be- 
come an important article of com- 
merce.” 

Just how important the article is 
may be judged from the 1939 Census 
report that in that year the flour mill- 
ing industry of the U.S. produced 
9,896,692 bbl. of blended, phosphated 
and other self-rising flour valued at 
$47,608,995. The product of other self- 
rising flour manufacturers was not 
assessed. 

®e °@ 


And now the cruelty-to-animals 
folks are all riled up about experi- 
ments upon doggies to disclose the 
effects of agenized flour. Surely, 
pleads a member of the House of 
Commons in England, no more than 
one set of experiments should be al- 
lowed—one set, or even one case, be- 
ing sufficiently distressing! 


& & 3% WHY IS FRANCE HUN- 
GRY? The Hon. William H. Steven- 
son (R., Wis.), who went abroad to 
find out, says it is chiefly because 
the French government bungled its 
farm policy. Briefly, this is what hap- 
pened, as Mr. Stevenson sees it: 
Acreage planted this year was a mil- 
lion less than it could and should 
have been. This was because con- 
trolled prices forced the French 
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farmer to take the lowest return 
since 1895 for his wheat. Prices a]. 
lowed for other crops were more at- 
tractive, so he planted those crops, 
He fed more wheat to livestock, 
(Where have we heard that one be. 
fore?) Herds and flocks offered him 
a hedge against inflation, enabling 
him to keep a part of his wealth in 
stock on the land. Moreover, poultry, 
eggs and meat would bring more on 
the black market than the govern. 
ment would pay for the grain that 
went to produce them. Topping all 
was the farmer’s mistrust of the in- 
flated franc offered in payment for 
his wheat. So, now what? The gov- 
ernment bunglers of our country 
must help the government bunglers 
of France out of their fx—and 
WHO, PRITHEE, IS BILL}.D TO 
PAY THE FREIGHT? 


Somewhat on the lighter side (if 
there is one) of the canine /vysteria 
problem resulting from diets con- 
taining flour heavily treated with 
nitrogen trichloride, is the report of 
Dr. T. Moran, British nutri‘ionist, 
that the confused four beet!e also 
is thrown into something of « tizzy 
by that same maturing agent. What 
happens in the case of the beetle is 
that its life cycle is retarded-—there 
are no fits, as in the case of the dog. 
Funny situation, though. So far 
guinea pigs, monkeys, rats, chickens 
and hamsters seem to be immune, but 
“abnormalities” are said to have been 
discovered in cats, rabbits and fer- 
rets fed on flour treated with far 
greater quantities of nitrogen tti- 
chloride than they would be apt to 
get in their daily diets. 
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THIS WEER’S COVER PICTURE — The 
whole story isn’t there, as you can see from 
the photographer's record of what happened 


after he shot his first picture. 
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employed was probably that of crush- 
ing in which the wheat kernels were 
struck by a stone held in the hand. 
‘Thus, although impact action was one 
of the first principles applied to mill- 
ing, the widespread use of rotating 
mill stones and the development of 
Steel rolls has lessened the incentive 
to improve impact milling methods. 

In research through the” years for 
More efficient grinding machines, 
80me attention has been given to the 
principle of impact grinding. An im- 
pact grinder was demonstrated in 
Paris in 1878. Kozmin (1921) also dis- 
cussed impact machines but concluded 
that they were inefficient and pro- 
duced endosperm contaminated with 
fine bran. 

The investigation which forms the 
basis for this report was undertaken 
to study the effect of the action of 
Entoleters on the flour milling 
process. 

The authors of this article reviewed 
the theory of impact grinding on the 
convention program of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in 
1947 and that review now is in press. 
; Entoleters are impact machines de- 
Signed originally to control insect in- 
festation by the use of centrifugal 
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FIG. 2—Flow diagram of a 130-sack flour mill with Entoleter installations. 


force. A picture of the machine and 
its working parts is shown in Fig. 1. 

Machines of this type were installed 
in-the 130-sack flour mill of the de- 
partment of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College and the flow of the 
mill adjusted to permit the substitu- 
tion of Entoleters for break rolls 
throughout the system. 

With these facilities for comparing 
milling methods, the investigation was 
directed to determine the effects of 
rate of feed, types of stock, condition 
of the material and the type of ma- 
chine upon the reduction obtained. Af- 
ter determination of the factors af- 
fecting the reduction of material by 
impact machines, tests were conduct- 
ed to determine how to integrate 
these machines into the milling proc- 
ess. Experiments were conducted to 
determine the physical characteris- 
tics and the quality of the products 
yielded by impact machines compared 
to products furnished by rolls. 

No. 1 hard red winter wheat was 
used in this investigation. All the lat- 
ter experimental work was done with 
wheat having a test weight of 60.5 


lb.; a moisture content of 11.6%; 
13.2% protein and 1.76% ash. 

The different batches of wheat re- 
ceived identical cleaning treatment in 
every case before milling. The clean- 
ing equipment used included a milling 
separator, Iron Printz scourer, and 
wheat washer. The wheat was tem- 
pered to various moisture levels with 
a Thomas, Stone, and French wheat 
conditioner. 

The flow of the mill is shown in 
Fig. 2. Samples for analysis were ob- 
tained below each grinding machine 
while the mill was in operation. After 


the mill was allowed to “warm up,” 


the individual flour streams were 
sampled when the milling operation 
had become balanced. 


Experimental 


The influence of the condition of the 
stock on the reduction produced by 
impact machines was studied thor- 
oughly. In the processing of wheat by 
rolls, each machine is capable of ad- 
justment in order to provide optimum 
treatment of the product. No direct 
adjustment of the amount of reduc- 


tion was possible with the Entoleters; 
therefore the influence of the amount, 
type and condition of the material 
entering the machine had to be in- 
vestigated in terms of the amount of 
reduction accomplished. The following 
conditions were studied: 


Rate of Feed 


To determine the effect of the rate 
of feed on reduction, wheat tempered 
to different moisture levels was fed 
into the machine at various rates. The 
reduced product was then sifted over 
a number 18W sieve. The results 
showed that when the rate of feed 
was sufficient to overload the machine 
and reduce the speed of the moving 
impactors, extraction was reduced. 
However, when the rate of feed was 
from 3 to 20 lb. per minute the 
amount of reduction remained nearly 
constant. The rate of feed used in 
subsequent experiments was approxi- 
mately 10.6 Ib. per minute at the head 
of the mill. 

To determine the amount of reduc- 
tion produced on different types of 


(Continued on page 4a) 
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Fig. 1—Diagrammatic drawings of characteristic cell structures. (A) Cell 
patterns from wheat bran. (B) Cell patterns from buckwheat bran. (C) 
Cockle seed coat with small portion in section. (D) Barley hairs. (E) In- 
sect cuticle with seta section. (F) Plant epidermis with hair—section. 


Identification of 
Insect Fragments 


in Fliour and Meal 


By Kenton L. Harris and J. F. Nicholson 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 


tation has placed added emphasis 


i NCREASED interest in mill sani- 
upon the inclusion of extraneous 


matter counts in the analyses of 
flour, meal and prepared cereals. 
Counts of insect fragments in the 
finished product can be used as a final 
check on the raw materials used or 
on the presence or absence of insect 
infestations within the mill. The 


Fig. 2—(A) Flour beetle antenna 
fragment. (B) Weevil foot fragment. 


Fig. 3— (A) Beetle fragment. (B) 
Tribolium larva and cerci. (C) Beetle 
< . 2 
scutellum. (D) Angoumois grain moth 


larva labrum. (FE) Confused flour 
beetle labrum. 





methods for the extraction of insect 
parts from flour that have been pub- 
lished (Anon. 1945, Walker 1947) are 
based upon the affinity insect cuticle 
has for oil and the subsequent separa- 
tion of the filth-bearing oil layer. 

The wide - field low - power micro- 
scope is used to count the insect 
parts. In order to obtain accurate 
counts in the insect fragments it is 
essential that the analyst have a 
basic understanding of insect and 
plant morphology. 

Filth on a filter paper can be made 
to stand-out with greater contrast to 
the background if the filter papers 
are properly treated before being ex- 
amined. Several general principles 
should be kept in mind. When the 
filter paper dries out the only portion 
which can be examined visually is 
the immediate surface. To examine 
further it is necessary to expose more 
surfaces by a laborious process of dig- 


(Continued on page 29a) 


Fig. 4 — (A) Weed seed epidermis 
with hair arising from epidermal cell 
= > 
and several cells from which hairs 
were broken. (B) Insect part show- 
ing pattern of setae, seta pits and 
fine roughening. (C) Fine pebble- 
grain roughening and seta pits. (D) 
Clear larval fragment showing seta 
pits and two well-delineated edges 
along suture (arrows). (E) Head 
fragment with sutures. 
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FIG. 8—Bran from conventional corrugated break roll system. 


Impact Milling 


(Continued from page la) 


material by an impact machine, whole 
wheat and second break stock were 
reduced and sifting tests were made. 
Typical results showed that whole 
wheat is reduced less in one operation 
than is second break stock. 


Moisture Content and Tempering 


Wheat is normally conditioned be- 
fore processing to toughen the bran 
coat and mellow the endosperm. The 
influence of moisture content and 
tempering time on the amount of re- 
duction produced by Entoleters was 
studied. 

Samples of wheat tempered from 
11.3 to 24% moisture levels and al- 
lowed to rest for various periods of 
time were then reduced by impact 
action. The results showed that the 
overs of a number 18W sieve amount- 
ed to 73% for wheat of 11.3% mois- 
ture content. The amount of reduction 
varied inversely with the moisture 
content and at the 24% moiSture level 
94% of the material tailed over a 
number 18W sieve. The results for 
4-hour and 22-hour tempering times 
were similar. The tempering time at 
an 18% moisture level had little ef- 
fect on the reduction even when the 
time was varied from 2 to 25 hours. 


Utility of Impact Machines 
in the Break System 


To compare the grinding effect of 
impact machines to that of break 


rolls, each break roll was replaced by 
one impact machine (E), and the ma- 
terial obtained following each reduc- 
tion was sifted. The results indicated 
that after four operations, 46% of the 
material was retained over a number 
18W sieve. The scalp sieves used in 
these millings were numbers 16W, 
20W, 16W, and 18W. 

To increase the reduction, two im- 
pact machines (EE) were substituted 
for each break roll. The impact ma- 
chines in series nearly duplicated the 
break rolls in the amount of reduc- 


Fig. 1 a—Lime drawing of the type of 
impact machine manufactured by the 
Entoleter division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co. and used in the 
research reported here. 
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FIG. 9—Bran from impact milling system. 


Fig. 1 b—The working parts of the 
impact machine used in the research 
reported here. The liner contains 28 
stationary impactors. The rotor con- 
tains two concentric circles of im- 
pactors, with 28 in each circle. 


tion produced, but the appearance of 
the middlings separations indicated 
that the impact machine produced 
more fine bran fragments than did 
the rolls. The distribution of mill frac- 
tions produced by each grinding meth- 
od in the break system is shown in 
Fig. 3. It is noted that one impact 
machine in each operation did not re- 
duce the material sufficiently if the 
action of the roll system is taken as 
a standard of comparison. However, 
when two impact machines were op- 
erated in series, the extraction ap- 
proached that obtained by the break 
rolls. More break flour and coarse 


midds were obtained when using the 
impact machines. The fine fractions 
contained considerable bran, which 
was highly undesirable. The coarse 
scalp sieves used allowed large par- 
ticles of endosperm to pass through 


‘ the purifiers, while at the same time 


small fragments of bran also passed 
through the coarse sieve openings. 
The impact machines did not clean up 
the bran thoroughly, and thus con- 
siderable endosperm was scalped off 
into the bran. 


Chemical Analyses of Break Flours 


Figure 4 shows graphically the re- 
lation between the number of grind- 
ing operations and the ash content of 
the break flour produced. It is evi- 
dent that an excess of bran in the 
break flour was produced by impact 
machines. 


Granulation of Break Flour 


To detect any noticeable differences 
in the granulation of the break flour 
produced by rolls and by impact ma- 
chines the Roller Air Analyzer was 
used. The particle sizes were separat- 
ed by employing air velocities which 
exerted sufficient force on the area 
of a particle of a specified size to |ift 
it out of the sample, thereby obtain- 
ing particle size fractions. To func- 
tion accurately all particles must 
have the same specific gravity «nd 
physical characteristics. This is not 
the case with break flour samples e- 
cause the bran chips are flat and nar- 
row, thus exposing more area than 
the pieces of endosperm. However, 
for comparative purposes the errors 
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esul ing from this source are prob- 
oy iegligible. 

Th° results indicate that the flours 
mod: ced were of about the same 
granlation. Forty-three percent of 
first »reak roll flour and 47% of sec- 
ond »reak roll flour were from 0 to 
36 microns in size, while 40% of the 
IEE (first impact machine) flour and 
45% of 2EE (second impact machine) 
flour were in this particle size range. 


Chemical Analyses 


In Table 1 are shown the compara- 
tive results of the chemical analyses 
of the various mill streams when im- 
pact machines and break rolls were 
used in the break system. The ash and 
fiber content were higher in most 
cases when impact machines were 
employed. On the other hand, the pro- 
tein content of the streams did not 
show definite trends caused by the 
breaking system used. 


Baking Quality 

The straight grade flours produced 
were baked and .all showed similar 
baking characteristics. The bread ob- 
tained from the flour made by the im- 
pact method had slightly larger vol- 
umes, but in all other respects the 
results were the same. 

Other multi-stage grinders were 


100 


fi‘ :. 10—Bran obtained from a combination of type “A” and “B” impac- 
tor. with rolls for third and fourth breaks. 
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tested in addition to the type shown 
in Fig. 1. Type A was a machine con- 
taining 40 stationary impactors in- 
stead of 28. Type B machine was 
designed for higher extraction. It con- 
sisted of an additional row of sta- 
tionary impactors on the inside of the 
first set of rotating impactors. 


Reduction Produced 

Grinding operations performed by 
different impact machines and rolls 
were tested by grinding wheat and 
separating the products by sifting. 

The performance of these machines 
in terms of grinding efficiency, as es- 
timated by separation of the ground 
wheat products, is shown in Table 2. 
The 40-stationary-impactor machines 
(A) produced about the same extrac- 
tion as the normal first break rolls. 
The machine that employed two rows 
of stationary impactors (B) produced 
about the same extraction as two 
standard impact machines in series. 
When using impact grinders there ap- 
peared to be too much good stock 


at the tail of the break system. Nor-: 


mally ~it is good milling practice to 
remove most of the middlings from 
the bran before it reaches the fourth 
break rolls. To get the maximum im- 
pact breaking effect and to remove 
most of the endosperm from the bran 
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FIG. 83—Comparison of the results obtained in terms of yield of ground 


Products, using impact machines and conventional break rolls. 








machine rotors. 


before it reached the fourth break, a 
combination of impact Entoleters and 
rolls was used in the break system. 
Two impact machines, BE (type B to- 
gether with the standard) were used 
in the first break. Two impact ma- 
chines, AE (Type A and standard) 
were used in the second break. The 
normal third and fourth break -rolls 
were used to reduce the large pieces 
of endosperm and to clean-up the 
bran before it reached the tail of the 
break system. This resulted in a very 
high extraction in the first operation. 
Figure 5 shows the reduction graphic- 
ally and indicates that most of the 
endosperm was removed by the time 
the stock reached the fourth break 
rolls. For these operations the follow- 
ing scalp sieves were employed: 18W, 
26W, 20W, and 18W. This resulted in 
cleaner fractions and a better balance 
of the mill. The chemical analyses are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4. Table 3 com- 
pares the break system and Table 4 
compares the reduction system. 


Crude Fat of Mill Streams as an 
Index of Germ Content 


The differences in mill streams due 
to type of grinding were studied with 
particular reference to germ separa- 
tion. The relative amounts of the var- 
ious mill streams produced with (1) 
conventional break rolls, with (2) im- 
pact grinders in the break system, as 
well as with (3) a combination of 
both impact grinders and break rolls, 


FIG. 11—Bran obtained from a combination of type “A” and “B” impact 
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FIG. 4 — Effect of impact and break 
roll grinding on the ash content of 
the resultant flour. 


are shown in Table 3. The moisture, 
ash, protein, and crude fat contents 
of the various streams are also shown 
in this table. 


Factors Affecting Reduction by 
Impact Grinders 


It has been shown that the size, 
hardness, or the extent of injury to 
the particle affects the reduction ob- 
tained from an impact machine. The 
amount of reduction varies inversely 
with the moisture content of the ma- 


Table 1—Average Chemical Analysis of Mill Streams Obtained From [folls aad 
Impact Machines in the Break System 





Sample Moisture 
No. Treatment content 
% 
Wheat Li eee eee 16.0 
lst break stock*......... 15.9 
2 Thru ist break roll ..... 16.6 
3 2nd break stock ........ 15.4 
4 Thru 2nd break roll .... 15.4 
5 3rd break stock ........ 15.4 
6 Thru 3rd break roll ..... 15.0 
7 4th break stock ......... 13.5 
8 Thru 4th break roll ..... 13.5 
9 Gisings stock <...08. eves 15.1 
10 yoo SS eee 15.4 
il lst tailings stock ....... 14.1 
12 Thru ist tailing ........ 14.2 
13 lst midds. stock ........ 14.4 
14 Thru ist midds. ......... 14.7 
15 oy ei | ee 13.6 
16 i PS rE Pee ene 11.6 
17 BOOED one asectdaqetictes 13.5 
20 Bat MBt.S .wteck. oni noctee 15.9 
21 Bee. BaeEs. cone un ec ot mecec 15.9 
22 2nd Ent. stock ......... 15.8 
23 eee ae 15.4 
24 SOG TERE. Stee ccccceccecs 15.1 
25 ro on ie! er eer 15.2 
26 GU TEBE, SOOO .vcciicc cost 15.0 
27 oS a 14.6 
28 Thru 4th break roll ...... 14.7 
29 Sisings stock ....ccsssees 15.4 
30 TREG WMS. ce cscecccccs 15.1 
31 lst tailing stock ......... 14.4 
32 Thru ist tailing ......... 13.7 
33 Ist midds. stock ......... 14.6 
34 Thru ist’ midds. ......... 14.7 
36 REPU \o ch otis Vib ene pH ORNs 13.6 
36 COU UN. eat chee cevpechsioccn 11.6 
37 PROG 2 So cdeke cc cteasveces 13.3 


*Impact machine. 


Ash Fat Fiber Protein 
content content content content 
% % % % 
1.50 1.17 4.12 10.85 
1.63 1.16 3.50 110 
1.56 1.21 3.09 10.7 
2.02 1.68 3.35 12.5 
2.46 1.72 3.61 12.8 
3.74 3.35 ~ 5.14 14.5 
3.08 3.53 5.47 14.4 
5.76 4.54 6.66 14.9 
6.05 4.83 8.47 15.0 
0.39 0.15 1.57 10.1 
0.39 0.42 1.62 10.1 
1.66 2.93 3.58 11.6 
2.01 1.90 3.00 11.7 
0.45 0.48 1.38 9.9 
0.45 0.53 1.33 9.9 
4.28 5.08 8.00 14.6 
2.38 5.07 5.54 15.6 
0.48 0.63 1.23 10.3 
1.51 0.67 2.49 10.8 
1.54 0.84 2.56 10.8 
1.68 0.96 2.76 11.2 
1.73 1.61 2.84 11.2 
1.76 1.54 2.89 11.8 
2.24 1.44 3.28 11.5 
2.16 1.21 3.01 11.5 
2.82 1.97 4.28 12.1 
3.18 2.03 4.28 12.2 
0.46 0.34 1.19 9.9 
0.38 0.32 1.58 9.9 
1.43 1.39 3.34 11.2 
1.45 1.41 2.88 11.0 
0.43 0.37 1.28 10.0 
0.47 0.41 1.71 10.1 
6.56 5.27 9.17 14.7 
6.29 3.93 5.84 13.6 
0.53 0.44 1.97 10.2 
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Table 2—Effect of Different Type Break Machines on Wheat at 16% Moisture Level 


6a 
Overs 
Treatment . 
Break foule. ...sssecsccvcccosvaces 71.6 
2 Standard milling impact 
machines in series ......+++++. 64 
1 Impact machine A .....-seeeees 70 
1 Impact machine B .....-eeeeees 60.9 


terial. Hard red winter wheat should 
be tempered to about 17% moisture 
content for satisfactory reduction by 
the impact grinders used in this study. 
The tempering time, however, within 
the range of from 2 to 25 hours did 
not affect the amount of reduction 
obtained. 

Definite changes in extraction were 
obtained when the working parts of 
the machine were altered. The impact 
machine (Type B), which employed 
two sets of stationary impactors, re- 
duced the wheat as much in one op- 
eration as did the standard impact 
grinder in two operations. The desired 
reduction was therefore best accomp- 
lished by such changes in the working 
parts of the machine, since the rate 
of feed has been shown to have very 
little effect upon the amount of 
reduction. 


Performance of Impact Machines 
in the Break System 


In judging the performance of the 
impact grinder in the break system it 
is essential to study the physical char- 
acteristics of the reduced material. 
The classification of the ground ma- 
terial is accomplished by sieves and 
air currents and depends on difference 
in particle size, shape and density. 
Evaluation of a grinding process must 
therefore take into account particle 
size distribution and the shape of the 
particle. These factors directly influ- 
ence the quality of the product. In 
the present studies, the classification 
system was fairly constant, and only 
a few changes were made in the scalp 
sieves in the break sifters normally 
used in roll grinding. The sifting and 
classification system was essentially 
that designed for material reduced by 
rolls, and therefore it is not known 
what further improvements in the 
products from impact grinding could 
have been effected, if this important 
factor had also been studied. 


Effect of Physical Characteristics 


The standard impact machines op- 
erating two in series reduced the bran 
more than did the rolls. This resulted 
in smaller pieces and greater quan- 
tities of bran in the sizings, middlings 
and flour separations. On the other 
hand, the impact machines did not 
reduce the endosperm as much as did 
the rolls. As a result, large portions 
of endosperm were carried over to the 
tail of the break system. This is 
undesirable because material from the 
tail of the break system usually goes 
to streams of inferior quality. A series 


Overs Overs Overs Throughs 
56GG 70GG 11XX 11XX 
%o % %o % 
20 3.8 2.3 1.7 
25.5 3.5 2.5 4.5 
17.1 2.1 1.8 2.2 
28.8 4.0 3.0 2.7 


of photographs was taken of the dif- 
ferent separations produced by rolls 
and impact grinders. 

The action of the first break rolls 
on wheat is shown in Fig. 6. The pho- 
tograph shows the scalp stock from 
the first break rolls. The bran coat 
appears to be torn apart and the 
endosperm fractured into small pieces. 
The result of the action of impact 
machines is shown in Fig. 7. There is 
little fracture of the endosperm, while 
the bran appears rounded, indicating 
that the endosperm has been freed 


. from the bran coat by a blow or im- 


pact. The appearance of the sizing, 
middlings and flour produced by em- 
ploying the conventional rolls and by 
impact machines was about the same. 
However, generally speaking, the 
fractions produced by an impact 
break system contained more bran 
fragments than the conventional 
break system. 


The bran obtained from break rolls ° 


is shown in Fig. 8. It is evident that 







impact machine. Type B and the stan- 
dard machine were used in the first 
operation and type A and the stan- 
dard machine were used in the second 
break operation. Type A machine was 
employed in the third break operation 
while two standard impact machines 
were used in the fourth break opera- 
tion. The bran was reduced to about 
the same extent as before andmore en- 
dosperm reduction was obtained. The 
bran produced by this-combination of 
impact machines is shown in Fig. 10 
and is shell-like in appearance, with 
some endosperm still attached to the 
bran. 

To obtain a better balanced mill 
and to remove most of the endosperm 
before the fourth break operation, 
rolls were used in the third and 
fourth break operation. A photograph 
of the bran obtained. from this com- 
bination of impact machines and rolls 
in the break system is shown in Fig. 
11. There appears to be a small 
amount of endosperm attached to the 
bran. Some of the flat pieces of bran 
have been cut and scraped by rolls, 
but the shell-shaped pieces of bran 
appear to be the product of impact 
action. 

It would be desirable to remove the 
free bran from the system after each 
reduction, but in the impact process 


Table 3—Characteristics of Flour Streams Obtained Using Break Rolls in Comparison With 
Flour Produced by a Combination of Impact Machines and Break Rolls in the 
Break System. Wheat Tempered to 16% Moisture. 


Original 


Mill stream wheat 


% 


Break System: Rolls Only 


lst break 
2nd break 
3rd break ... 
4th break 
Pero rey Ter ae rane 
Sm CAUIMBS 2. cceccsvevccccccsccces 
GRD 6.6 oh Cog 6 ews FACTS bee TRe esd ae 
Ist midds. 
2nd midds. .. 
3rd midds. .. 
4th midds. 
5th midds. 
WRORGRS TOL gcc cccciweccpecvticvedeas 


—) 
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Break System: Impact Machines and Rolls 


Impact UBB .ccccccccecccvetesessces 1.3 
oe rere eres rT rey 1.2 
BEG BOGOR ccc cctv iecrecvcevscesies 0.8 
4th DOOR cc cvccccwcccvvcccccecusess 0.6 
Let CAHIMBS 2. ocvceccrccccccedevacss 3.0 
Sm CRIBS 2c ccccccseccecescsenece 1.8 
GISIMMD: ce daceids cesevovccedicvttecee 8.2 
Tet MRIGUR, oes cdecccccenesateocesces 11.2 
pe ERPS Cet ea re 16.3 
Sr@ MiGGS. .cccvcccceces ia ae Wade bas 9.1 
4th WMTGGS, cc ccc cesses ccvcccscccess 7.5 
GO “GROMER ccc ccc ccc access sesonecss 5.8 
Revolt. TOM on ccc tiecccversssssecese 7.7 


the bran is flattened and that the 
endosperm has been removed by a 
scraping action. Bran obtained from 
impact machines is shown in Fig. 9. 
Here the bran is rounded and the 
endosperm is still attached to a great 
extent. There appears to be insuffi- 
cient separation of the endosperm 
from the bran by this method. 
Increased extraction was produced 
by the use of type A and B impact 
machines in series with the standard 


Table 4—Comparison of Stock in the Reduction System When Using Different Grinders in 
Break System 


Original . 
Mill stream wheat Moisture Ash Protein Crude fat 
% %o %o % 
Rolls (16% Moisture Wheat) 
SE SO, cnc nk d.nap tedins avkgeadas 25.2 14.9 0.51 11.5 1.09 
| ESAS ee tr Get 31.8 14.6 0.46 11.6 1.04 
PP Tra Tera eer ee 19.3 14.4 0.49 12.1 1.12 
rrr rey eer rerrrny ore eee e 29.0 15.3 0.52 11.9 0.81 
POL WOUND ca hoccdecuccthscsdacs 14.2 15.1 1.42 12.1 1.77 
SOU GOR a Obie Vic oc 0 es tines cmtmec vee 11.3 14.2 1.24 13.4 1.80 
See WRTINGS on oes Covcctesedecedsess 9.3 13.4 1.06 12.3 1.83 
Impact Machines (16% Moisture Wheat) 
BOR. BRIGG <cccd ccovccecctOendenascs 35.2 14.6 0.55 11.4 0.92 
BU WH nccccdccndscecsccnesses 33.2 14.3 0.49 .7 1.03 
Bre GIMGR. cw bcc cccnsccceccicncs 23.8 14.3 0.62 12.8 0.92 
ee SETTER) Pea Pe eT eee 26.5 15.3 0.75 11.9 0.89 
BOW MOMIMD onc ccc ececiassoctase 30.8 15.3 1.71 12.5 1.98 
BeO CRTRIMGS oo vec cke ewe ces rendserese 20.8 14.0 1.55 12.8 1.94 
Sra CaS ones Kocccceveseccosacic 19.0 13.5 1.18 12.7 1.67 
Combination Impact Machines and Rolls (17.4% Moisture) 

SS. Sr reerrttr trite 34.5 15.1 0.64 11.8 0.84 
Sma TRADER. oo ccs scvvccscssedbsadons 37.7 14.7 0.52 11.6 0.76 
SrG GRIMES, 2c ccc ccc cvccccsecescvene 22.3 14.6 0.66 12.7 0.93 
TSS SSS vires Seah al hee ee 40.3 15.6 0.64 11.4 0.38 
BRVOWE GIBINGS 2... sc we rer vececssceces 24.8 15.6 1.98 12.4 2.00 
Bad “GRID 0s. hee debeceictigecewetss 16.4 14.3 1.87 13.4 2.42 
Sm tallies 2... csccsisccsccssccecs 10.2 13.5 1.54 12.9 2.03 


Moisture Ash Protein Crude fat 

%o % % 

13.7 0.58 11.0 0.85 
14.7 0.53 12.0 0.75 
14.4 0.50 13.8 0.84 
13.6 0.86 16.0 1.19 
13.2 0.65 13.3 0.74 
12.4 0.63 11.5 1.25 
14.7 0.48 11.1 1.03 
14.3 0.43 11.4 1.03 
14.1 0.38 11.3 0.98 
13.6 0.41 12.2 0.99 
12.8 0.42 12.1 0.91 
12.2 0.55 12.2 1.03 
12.7 0.68 12:5 1.46 
14.0 1.09 14.7 1.00 
14.1 1.15 14.7 1.25 
13.5 0.70 12.6 1.00 
13.2 0.85 15.6 1.40 
13.4 0.67 14.0 1.05 
12.8 0.58 11.7 0.93 
14.1 0.49 11.8 0.90 
14.0 0.46 11.5 0.97 
13.8 0.39 11.2 0.83 
13.5 0.53 13.0 0.89 
13.0 0.44 12.0 0.90 
12.7 0.53 12.3 0.90 
12.4 0.75 12.7 1.35 


the bran remains in the system and is 
subjected continually to a reduction 
action. This could account for the 
presence of the small bran fragments. 


Effects of Impact Grinding on 
Product Quality 


Whenever impact machines were 
employed in the break system, a 
break flour high in ash was obtained. 
This also caused a straight grade flour 
to be slightly higher in ash. This in- 
dicates that more fine bran fragments 
were produced by impact machines 
than by rolls and that the usual sep- 
aration system used for roll grinding 
did remove them. 

There was no important difference 
in the protein content of flours pro- 
duced by the two methods. The bak- 
ing quality of the flours from either 
method was similar. 

The impact machine excelled the 
rolls in germ removal. Crude fat anal- 
ysis indicated flour produced by using 
impact machines in the break system 
contained less fat than flour produced 
by the normal process. The impact ac- 
tion evidently freed the germ in 
larger portions than did roll grinding; 
consequently, the germ was classified 
into fractions of large size and was 
scalped off into the brown sizings and 
tailings stocks. This is a distinct ad- 
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IBE 2AE 38 4B 
FIG. 5—Influence of a combination of 
impact grinders and rolls on the stock 
produced in the break system. The 
first (1 BE) was a combination of 
two impact grinders of Type “B” and 
Standard rotors. The second break 
(2AE) employed Type “A” and S: and- 
ard rotors. The third and fourth 
break, 3B and 4B, were the conven- 
tional third and fourth break /olls. 


vantage over the conv entional 
process. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The experimental work has shown 
that several factors affect the reduc- 
tion of the material. The type of ma- 
terial will affect the amount of re- 
duction obtained. The amount of re- 
duction varies inversely with the 
moisture content, but length of tem- 
pering time has little effect. The 
working parts of the machine affect 
the reduction of the material. An in- 
crease in the amount of reduction ob- 
tained by a grinder does not necessar- 
ily make it a better machine, since 
the reduction must also be accomp- 
lished in a manner which will facili- 
tate the separation and classification 
of the reduced material. The use of 
impact machines in the break system 
complicated the separation and classi- 
fication problem. The classification 
equipment used in these experiments 
was not adapted to impact grinding; 
thus fine bran particles were distrib- 
uted throughout the separations. This 
resulted in flour of higher ash when 


-impact machines were employed in 


the break system. 

The action of the impact machines 
released more whole germ, as indi- 
cated by an increase in crude fat con- 
tent of the brown sizings stream. The 
flour produced when using impact 
machines in the break system was 
lower in fat content, indicating more 
germ removal. ; 

The baking quality of flour pro- 
duced using impact machines in the 
break system: compared favorably 
with that produced by break rolls 

The following recommendations 2re 
made for the most efficient use of 
these impact machines in the break 
system: 

1. The wheat should be tempered 
to approximately 17% moisture con- 
tent. This will’result in less fracture 
of the bran coat and is helpful in ‘e- 
leasing the germ. 

2. The clean bran fragments should 
be taken out of the system after each 
operation. It is desirable to remove 
the bran as soon as it has been freed 
of endosperm. 

3. The classification of middlinzs 
must be more efficient than can be 
obtained in the separation system of 
a conventional mill. The middlings 
that contain bran fragments shoud 
be separated into different fraction 
sizes, which can be cleaned by em- 


(Continued on page 23a) 
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By J. F. Lockwood 
Technical Director 
Henry Simon, Ltd. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following 
article is the text of an address made 
by Mr. Lockwood before an inter- 
national congress of the fermentation 
industries which was held recently at 
Ghent, Belgium. 
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ONDITIONING commonly 
C means the treatment of grain 

by moisture or by a combina- 
tion of moisture and heat in order 
to modify its physical characteristics 
and facilitate the process of milling 
it into flour. It should be understood 
that heat treatment of the gluten, 
though usually carried out during 
conditioning, has nothing to do with 
the preparation of the wheat for 
the milling process; it is a separate 
operation, the effects of which do 
not become apparent until the dough 
is baked. 

The repeated breaking down and 
separating operations of the break 
system are designed to separate the 
bran and endosperm from each 
other with the least possible disin- 
tegration of the bran, leaving the 
endosperm in the most suitable 
physical condition for the extraction 
of accidental particles of bran, germ 
and cellulose and for reduction into 
four. A certain amount of moisture 
improves the resistance of the bran 
to disintegration and the ease with 
which the endosperm can be ground, 
but too much moisture strengthens 
the adhesion between the bran and 
endosperm in the whole wheat grain 
and so makes their separation more 
difficult. 

The main object of conditioning 
is to control not only the total 
amount but also the distribution of 
moisture in the grain. The optimum 
overall moisture percentage differs 
in different wheat varieties, but in 
all cases it is important that the 
bran should have a higher moisture 
content than the endosperm; this 
non-uniform moisture distribution is 
essential if the bran is to be damp 
enough to resist disintegration into 
bran powder and the endosperm not 
too damp for efficient sifting. 

Given these conditions, the com- 
pleteness of the separation made be- 
tween bran and endosperm in the 
break system depends largely on the 
degree of adhesion between the bran 
and endosperm in the whole wheat, 
and an efficient conditioning process 
Should therefore reduce this adhe- 
sion as much as possible. 


Cold Conditioning and Warm 
Conditioning 

Wheat conditioning probably be- 
8an when countries accustomed to 
Soft wheats started importing hard 
Wheats from abroad. In countries 
Producing soft native wheats, there 
Was probably no attempt to condi- 
tion them except by drying them in 
the sun and wind, but it would be 
Natural to add moisture to the im- 
Ported hard wheats in an effort to 
bring them to the same condition as 
the native varieties, and it would 
800n be found that a period of stor- 
age between damping and grinding 
Was beneficial. There would thus be 
‘tablished a cold conditioning sys. 
tem similar to that which some mill- 
fs still use today, except that mois- 
ture addition and time of lie are 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


nowadays 
trolled. 
Cold conditioning is at present 
carried out by washing or damping 
the grain and then allowing it to 
lie in bins long enough for the added 
moisture to diffuse throughout the 
grain. This method is reasonably ef- 
fective if there is enough bin space 
to allow the moisture content to be 
built up in stages by adding about 
2% at a time, but it does not give 
easy control of the necessary differ- 


more accurately con- 


Conditioning of Wheat for Milling 


ence in moisture content between 
the bran and endosperm; the only 
way to achieve this difference is to 
give the wheat a final damping and 
then to mill it before the extra 
moisture has time to penetrate be- 
low the bran skin. 

Warm conditioning achieves much 
the same results in far less time, 
since heat accelerates the diffusion 
of moisture through the grain; its 
main advantage, therefore, is that 
it saves a great deal of bin space. 





7a 


It has, however, the serious draw- 
back that the heated grain must be 
cooled before it can be binned, and 
that the only practical way of cool- 
ing the grain in an ordinary condi- 
tioner is by cold air currents; the 
cold air reduces the grain tempera- 
ture partly by evaporation of mois- 
ture, and, as the moisture evapo- 
rates from the surface far more 
quickly than it can diffuse to the 
surface from the interior, the bran 
becomes much drier than is desir- 
able from a milling point of view. 

The wheat is usually binned for 
24 to 48 hours after conditioning in 
order to correct this fault by allow- 
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Our reputation for precision 
work and dependable service, 
especially in emergencies, has 
remained consistent for 69 years 
—that’s why so many Millers all 
over the Nation say-"Essmueller 
Can Do It”. Have you tried us 
lately? 





DAVID E. BARKLEY 
St. Louis Consultant 


ice departments—““WE NEVER 
MAKE A PROMISE WE CAN’T 
KEEP”’...and our record through 
the years is proof of how we have 
adhered to that pledge. 


This record of performance was 
not accomplished by chance...our 
personnel, equipment, adequate 


manufacturing facilities plus able and experienced 
management has always been geared to this policy. 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants are 
fortunate to have unusually capable milling engi- 
neers... Mr. David E. Barkley in St. Louis and Mr. 
Clarence M. Parks in Kansas City. Both men have 
been well known for many years throughout the 
entire milling industry as outstanding authorities 
on milling equipment and maintenance service. 


Thus we feel that no matter 
where you seek milling equip- 
ment and service you will, if you 
haven’t done so before, one day 
enlist ESSMUELLER SERVICE 
...if for no other reason than 
the fact that, “You can’t by-pass 


the inevitable.” 
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ing. moisture to continue diffusing 
from the interior into the bran skin; 
even this, however, can only pro- 
duce a uniform moisture content 
throughout the grain and cannot 
give the bran a higher moisture con- 
tent than the endosperm; as in cold 
conditioning, a final damping just be- 
fore milling is the only way to impart 
this necessary extra moisture to the 
bran. 

Most milling engineers build warm 
conditioning machines, which are so 
designed that they can also be used 
as driers. These machines, most of 
which are well known and have often 
been described, can be classified ac- 
cording to whether they supply heat 
to the wheat: 

(a) By hot air. 

(b) By hot water radiators. 

(c) By hot water radiators and hot 
air combined. 

Most of these conditioners consist 
of a tall column, down which the 
wheat travels slowly in a solid mass; 
the column is provided with hot air 
ducts, hot water radiators, or both: 
so as to raise the wheat to a prede- 
termined temperature and maintain 
it for a predetermined period, after 
which the wheat is cooled by cold air 
before discharge. 

It will be realized from the fore- 
going that cold conditioning, if care- 
fully performed, gives controlled over- 
all moisture content and some degree 
of control over moisture distribution, 
while warm conditioning saves time 
and bin space and gives more accurate 
moisture control, but results in a 
wrong distribution of moisture. Nei- 
ther cold nor warm conditioning can 
appreciably reduce the adhesion be- 
tween the bran and endosperm, and 
under unfavorable conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture the adhesion 
may even be increased. 


Control of Adhesion 


What has so far been said is a 
summary of the position regarding 
wheat conditioning as it was accepted 
by millers in general up to 1939, but 
there is abundant evidence in the 
form of writings and registered pat- 
ents to show that progressive millers 
and engineers were even then think- 
ing of new methods and were particu- 
larly searching for some means of 
eliminating or at least reducing, the 
adhesion between the bran and endo- 
sperm. A good deal of experimental 
work was done, mainly in attempts 
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to rupture the junction between bran 
and endosperm either by treating the 
wheat-under vacuum or by the expan. 
sion and contraction caused by heat. 
ing and cooling it (sometimes re. 
peatedly) in normal conditioners. No 
very satisfactory results were 
achieved, probably because the rate of 
heating and cooling was too low or 
because there is too little difference 
between the coefficients of expansion 
of bran and endosperm. 

Eventually, however, an entirely 
new conditioning process was devised, 
involving a new machine known as 
a stabilizer. In the stabilizer, the 
wheat is propelled along enclosed 
worm conveyors fitted with steam 
jets, where it is heated for less than 
one minute by the direct injection of 
steam under moderate pressure and 
accurate control; the steam, which 
strikes the surface of each grain of 
wheat with some force, gives very 
rapid heating and sets up stee» tem- 
perature and moisture gradien’‘s from 
the outside of the grain inwar‘s, pro- 
ducing a correspondingly stee: vapor 
pressure gradient. Under these condi- 
tions, a slight rupture occurs b tween 
the bran and endosperm, sire the 
fibrous bran, already moiste ed by 
steam, is tough enough to wii astand 
the internal pressure, whereas the 
drier and less fibrous endospei "n lay- 
ers just below the bran skin break 
up into a network of crack:; this 
cracking spreads inwards to sone ex- 
tent but becomes progressively !ess as 
the pressure falls off towar.'s the 
center of the grain. 

The rapid heating of the wheat 
must be followed by equally rapid 
cooling in order to prevent ove: -treat- 
ment of the gluten and the rv-adhe- 
sion between bran and endosperm 
which would result from prvionged 
heating at a high moisture content. 
Cold air cooling would be far too slow 
and would lead to the over-drying of 
the bran skin which it is so important 
to avoid. The wheat, which leaves the 
stabilizer at a temperature of about 
110 to 160° F, is therefore covled by 
plunging it into cold water in an or- 
dinary wheat washer, where its tem- 
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Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bure! 
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erature is reduced in a few seconds 
to about 75° F. without any moisture 
evaporization at all; the moisture 
nging to the surface of the grain 
js removed in the normal way by a 


whizzer. 

To get rid of the last traces of ad- 
ering surface moisture, which the 
whizzer cannot completely remove, 
another special machine, called a vis- 
kator, is usually employed. The 
viskator is broadly similar to the cool- 
ing section of a conditioner, but with 
the important: difference that the air 
moves at a higher speed and that the 
time factor is only 6 minutes; the 
effect of the relatively powerful air 
currents and the very short time fac- 
tor is that the remaining surface 
moisture is wiped off the grain with- 
out any possibility of over-drying the 
bran. Means are provided for warm- 


‘ing the air to about 100° F., but this 


ig done merely to insure that it has 
adequate moisture-carrying capacity 
and not to heat the wheat itself; it is, 
in fact, important to avoid heating 
stabilized wheat to more than 80° F., 
since it has been found this partially 
nullifies the effects of stabilization; 
the air temperature used in the vis- 
kator does not raise the wheat to 
more than about 75° F. at any time. 

It will be realized that the process 
just described not only adds the nec- 
essary moisture to the grain but 
achieves two other important objects: 
the sudden heating by steam reduces 
the adhesion between bran and endo- 
sperm in the manner already ex- 
plained and the use of cold water in- 
stead of cold air for cooling the grain 
leaves the bran with the necessary 
extra moisture. The wheat leaving 
the viskator can, in fact, be sent 
straight to the first break rolls, since 
there is nothing to be gained in the 
way of moisture distribution by let- 
ting it lie in bins; if blending is nec- 
essary, however, the wheat can be al- 
lowed to lie for periods up to 24 hours 
without any loss of milling condition 
owing to the low temperature at 
which it emerges from the stabilizer 
process. 

Heat Treatment of Gluten 


By judicious use of temperature 
and moisture, the chemical and bio- 
chemical properties of the grain can 
be modified in the following ways: 

(a) The colloidal condition of the 
gluten can be altered to increase its 
toughness and reduce its extensibility; 

(b) Excessive proteolytic enzyme 
activity, which weakens the gluten 
during fermentation, can be reduced; 

(c) Excessive diastatic activity can 
also be reduced. 

The first of these modifications is 
at present much the most important, 
and this is a function of time, temper- 
ature and moisture; moisture content 
is normally fixed by the physical re- 
quirements of the milling process, and 
the two variables are therefore time 
and temperature. 

Heat treatment in ordinary condi- 
tioners presents several difficulties. 


The rate of heating, especially to high~ 


temperatures, is very slow, and a long 
time factor. (often as much as 1% 
hours) is necessary; the conditioner 
itself must therefore be large and 
must hold a considerable quantity of 
Wheat, which makes it difficult to 

ge over from one variety to an- 
other needing different treatment; 
Moreover, the sluggishness with 
which such conditioners respond to 
adjustment involves the risk of under 
or over-treating a large amount of 
Wheat. It is also difficult to make a 
full-scale trial run when such large 
quantities of wheat are concerned, 
and millers are sometimes forced to 
undertake heat treatment without ex- 
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act knowledge of the type of treat- 
ment required. The whole process is 
somewhat costly on account of the 
heat transmission losses that occur at 
the high temperatures used. 

When the stabilizer is used for heat 
treatment, it is easy to make a full- 
seale trial run with only about 35 bu. 
of wheat per ton per hour of feed, 
since the time factor is very short 
and the machine responds almost im- 
mediately to adjustments, which can 
be made in a few seconds. The direct 
steam heating used in the stabilizer 
makes it possible to obtain: 

(a) A very rapid rise of tempera- 


ture: a rise of 120° F. can be achieved 
in 50 seconds; 

(b) A high moisture concentration 
in the surface layers of the grain, 
which contain most of the enzymes 
and weak gluten; 

(c) A higher temperature in the 
surface layers than in the interior of 
the wheat. 

In other words, the severest heat 
treatment is given to those parts of 
the grain where it is most necessary, 
and the treatment of the interior is 
gentler. To give any type of gluten 
the ideal heat treatment, it is only 
necessary to regulate the temperature 
to which the wheat is raised and the 
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period that elapses before it is 
plunged into cold water in the 
washer. As this period is generally 
about 2% minutes at the temperature 
ordinarily used, and is practically 
never more than 5 minutes, there is 
no risk of damaging a large quantity 
of wheat by improper treatment. 


Construction of the Stabilizer 


The stabilizer is a totally enclosed, 
all-metal machine, a little larger than 
one half of an ordinary plansifter; a 
machine of this size can treat 
about 180 bu. of wheat an hour. The 
actual conditioning mechanism con- 
sists of a pair of enclosed horizontal 
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A satisfactory bolting cloth is one that will 


stand up for long periods of wear and deliver 


a constant flow of uniform quality flour under 


every operating condition. 


Sounds exacting—doesn’t it? and itis... 
but SWISS SILK has been doing just this for 
the millers of America, year in, year out, for a 


century and more. 


Thousands of satisfied millers depend on 
this satisfactory bolting cloth. 


SWISS SILK 


RAS.) A MILLER 


BODMER 
DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR 
SCHINDLER 
WYDLER 
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an aio when you pack in Multiwalls 


recy | Millers, bakers and macaroni manufacturers, ever on the alert for additional 
KP protective measures in the handling of flour, are enthusiastic about the advantages of 
Nas St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 

1 A Multiwalls are ideal containers for flour — providing maximum protection, maxi- 


mum economy. 
Here is a quick resume of some of the outstanding advantages of these sturdy 
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containers. 
AV2n% Multiwalls’ multiple layers of strong kraft paper offer the 
Vs ’ greatest possible protection against infestation. 
cb 
} a The flour cannot be contaminated by rodents. 
f if , | 3 * Dust and dirt are kept out because the ends are factory-sealed 
WAH and there is a valve closure. 
al + ; ¢ y ] , ; 
Visine ey [Ol Warehouses and storerooms are cleaner and more sanitary 
janes rf -: oy | because Multiwalls cut siftage and flour dust to a negligible 
\ bk ) mL O4 minimum. 
KY PSL | 6 | Multiwalls are “one trip” containers. There is no problem of 
fay Ok ‘a A} = unsanitary used bags. 
i\i \ . 1 
aaa flO} < Yet St. Regis multiwall paper bags actually cost less in spite 
PAT AK TY (Oo of all these advantages. 
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If you are still buying flour or packaging flour in old-fashioned containers — look 
into this! St. Regis Multiwalls may well prove one of the best forms of insurance you 
ever took out. 
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MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


| ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION | 
7 (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) —= | 





WEW YORK 17: 230 Pork Ave. + CHICAGO 1}: 230 Ne. Michigon Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hemilten St. f 1D} } 
OFFICES IM OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IM CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER { 
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worm conveyors fitted with a series 
of steam jets; the rest of the machine 
consists of the control apparatus and 
automatic safety devices by which 
the wheat temperature and steam 
supply are regulated. 

The wheat feed is divided equally 
between the two parallel worm con- 
veyors and it propelled along them 
in approximately 50 seconds while 
steam is injected into them through 
the jets. Each worm conveyor is di- 
vided into a pre-heat section and a 
control section; in the first or pre- 
heat sections the wheat is rapidly 
heated to a temperature of 105 to 
120° F., and in the second or control 
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sections it is brought up to the final 
temperature required, which may be 
from about 120 to 160° F. If no heat 
treatment of the gluten is required, 
the wheat leaving the worm convey- 
ors is at once discharged into the 
washer. When heat treatment is nec- 
essary, the wheat from the condition- 
ing worms is passed through a special 
hot bin in which automatic controls 
accurately maintain the necessary 
temperature and time. The wheat 
goes then from the hot bin to_the 
washer where it is cooled. 

The steam supply to the stabilizer 
is regulated by reducing valves and 
the final temperature of the wheat 


in the control sections of the worms 
is adjusted by setting the pointers of 
temperature-recording controllers to 
the temperature required. Once the 
reducing valves have been set, this 
is the only working adjustment 
needed. 

The stabilizer is substantially sim- 
pler, safer and more foolproof than 
an ordinary conditioner. Automatic 
safety controls are provided to pro- 
tect both the wheat and the control 
instruments from damage by . over- 
heating in the event of any mishap, 
such as the breaking of the driving 
belt to the worms or the interrup- 
tion of the wheat supply. 





In nine short years V-90 has really done a selling 
job with self-rising flour . . . really made home 


baking a pleasure! 


Yes, V-90 has done just this . . . and here are the 
reasons why! Because each tiny V-90 phosphate 
crystal is encased in a slowly soluble, moisture 


resistant coating . . . 


V-90 provides controlled leavening action... 
about 85% of the leavening gas is available for 
oven action . . . ready for release when it’s needed 


most! 


V-90 assures superior oven results ... lighter, 
tastier, more appetizing, more readily digested! 
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V-90 protects self-rising flour on the shelf... 
~ long, safe shelf life for your self-rising flour when 


stored in the mill, warehouse, or retail store! 


biscuits! 


V-90 makes self-rising an all-purpose flour... 
makes possible outstanding baking performance 
with cakes, muffins, waffles, etc. as well as 


V-90 helps establish brand preference . .. once 
the housewife has experienced the success of 
baking with self-rising flour made with V-90, 


she’s sure to be a steady customer for keeps! 


% 


141 Wes? Jackson Bivd. 


In nine years of consistently superior perform- 
ance, V-90 has proven these amazing facts over 
and over again! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


. Chicago 4, Illinois 


*k Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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The main benefits of the new proc. 
ess are the very accurate control of 
moisture content and distribution in 
the wheat and the reduction of adhe. 
sion between the bran and endosperm. 
In consequence, the production of 
bran powder is minimized and the 
power consumed by the roller mills 
is substantially reduced. At any given 
extraction, an appreciable milling 
gain is obtainable, as the stabilizer 
process enables wheat to be milled 
at higher moisture contents than 
usual. 

There are a number of other advan. 
tages. Owing to the very short time 
factor and the simplicity, speed and 
accuracy of control, it is easy to 
change from one wheat variety to an- 
other and to give each variety the 
exact treatment required. The space 
occupied by the stabilizer and its ac- 
céssories is only a fraction of that 
occupied by an ordinary conditioner 
of equal capacity. The steam con- 
sumption is also much reduced, since 
the stabilizer makes full use of the 
latent heat of the steam and avoids 
the heat transmission losses that oc- 
cur in ordinary conditioners, where 
the steam heats the water in the 
calorifier, the water heats the radi- 
ators and the radiators heat th: 
wheat. 

The use of direct steam injection 
has a remarkable effect on the clean- 
liness of the wheat and is specially 
effective in removing the inaccessible 
dirt in the crease. This, in turn, im- 
proves the brightness of the break 
flours. 

A final point that should be men- 
tioned is that it is usual to re-arrange 
the cleaning diagram when the sta- 
bilizer is used and to make the com- 
bined conditioning and washing the 
last of the cleaning operations except 
for the final brushing and aspiration 
of the wheat before it goes to the 
mill. 

It has already been explained that 
the wheat leaving the stabilizer can 
be milled at once, and it will there- 
fore be realized that in a mill using 
only a single wheat variety the whole 
of the cleaning operation can be con- 
tinuous from the dirty wheat bins to 
the first break rolls. 





Fluorine in Food 





HE British Ministry of Food re- 

cently issued a notice, labeled 
“Fluorine in Foods Order,” requiring 
that after Oct. 1, no product used in 
compounding foods was to contain 
more than 50 parts per million of 
fluorine. 

The same problem came up in the 
U.S. more. than 15 years ago when 
there were a number of reports |s- 
sued concerning the effect of fluorine 
in drinking water, in relation to the 
occurrence of mottled teeth. As 4 
result, the question was raised as to 
the possible effect of other sources 
of fluorine in the diet, particularly in 
reference to spray residues on fruit. 

Early in the manufacture of phos- 
phate salts from phosphate rock, it 
was a problem to hold the fluorine 
content down within limits desired, 
but the phosphate industry today has 
that problem solved so that now the 
maximum fluorine content of prod- 
ucts entering food compositions will 
not exceed 30 parts per million. Rep- 
utable firms manufacturing phos: 
phate products have been holding the 
fluorine content down as low as ° 
parts per million. This applies to cal- 
cium acid phosphate and sodium acid 
pyrophosphate as well as other phos- 
phate salts used in the production of 
self-rising flours. 
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ties of wheat have been dis- 

tributed to American farmers 
in the past decade. They resist rust, 
smut, other diseases, drouth, insects 
or winter killing, major hazards that 
threaten crops always in one place 
or another. They increased our total 
wheat production by more than 800 
million bushels in the years 1942 to 
1946. 

Most of them were developed at 
staté agricultural experiment stations 
in breeding and tésting work in which 
thé department of agriculture coop- 
erated and which is closely coordinat- 
ed in each of the four main wheat 
growing regions—hard spring, hard 
red winter, soft red winter and west- 
én. All varieties developed in these 
programs are carefully tested to de- 
termine where they are adapted for 
growing and to insure that the grain 
quality of those released is satisfac- 
tory. 


M ORE than 50 improved varie- 


Resistancé to Stem Rust 


Varieties resistant to stem rust, re- 
leased for growing in the preceding 
decade, occupied more than 12 mil- 
lion acres of the 15,700,000 acres of 
hard red spring wheat grown in 1944. 
This class of wheat predominatés in 
the northern Great Plains and prairie 
states, where stem rust formerly 
cased losses as high as 100 million 
bushels in some years. Approximately 
two thirds of the total acreage was 
sown to varieties resistant to both 
stem and leaf rust in 1946. Some of 
them also resist stinking smut and 
loose smut and one of them with- 
stands the Hessian fly. 

Thatcher, the first extensively 
grown hard red spring wheat that is 
highly resistant to stem rust, was 
developed in cooperation with the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station and released in 1934. Because 
of its spectacular performance dur- 
ing the stem rust epidemic of 1935, 
When other varieties were badly dam- 
aged, it increased rapidly. By 1939 
it Was grown on an estimated 14.5 
million acres in the U.S. and Canada. 

acreage continued to increase 
Until it was partly replaced by va- 
tieties resistant to both stem and leaf 
tust. In 1944 the acreage of Thatcher 
ii the U.S. had decreased to 4.5 mil- 
lion but had increased in Canada to 
Nearly 17 million. 

Before the distribution of Thatch- 
&, stem rust had caused such heavy 

S to Marquis and later to Ceres, 
the susceptible varieties then grown, 
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that the damage from leaf rust was 
scarcely apparent. But when the 
stem-rust-resistant but leaf-rust-sus- 
ceptible Thatcher was grown on large 
acreages the plants undamaged by 
stem rust were attacked by leaf rust. 

Wheat breeders had foreseen this 
possibility and had been developing 
adapted varieties that could also 
withstand leaf rust. The first of these 
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@ For over 80 years, Sprout-Waldron 
Roller Mills have been the choice of dis- 
criminating millers everywhere. 


Now operating in some of the largest 
and most modern flour mills, the Sprout- 
Waldron ‘'46" Roller Mill is the natural 
choice of production men and mill super- 
intendents who want proven efficiency . . . 
low operating cost and large volume pro- 
duction. It’s a mill that is economical and 


easy to operate. 


Dust - tight, 


' ew Wheat Varieties in the U. S. 


—Renown, a beardless variety—was 
developed at Canadian experiment 
stations and distributed in 1937. Pilot 
and Rival, two high-yielding bearded 
varieties were distributed from the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in 1939. These are re- 
sistant to both stem and leaf rust as 
well as bunt; Pilot is also resistant 
to mildew. By 1944 Rival was grown 
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non - corrosive, all - metal 
feeder construction, combined with rugged 
cast iron base . . . all streamlined into one 
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‘modern production unit . . . insures un- 
equaled cleanliness and efficient operation. 
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on 4,050,000 acres and Pilot on 1,216,- 
000 acres. 

Regent, another beardless variety 
distributed in Canada in 1939, resists 
stem rust and bunt, and is fairly re- 
sistant to leaf rust. It was grown on 
about 1,334,000 acres in the U.S. in 
1944, 

Four Other Spring Wheats 

Four other hard red spring varie- 
ties were distributed between 1944 
and 1946. All merit special mention. 
They are Mida, in North Dakota; 
Newthatch, in Minnesota; Henry, in 
Wisconsin, and Cadet, in North Da- 
kota. Mida is bearded, medium early, 
high yielding and highly resistant to 


of 


_. 


In planning an expansion or modern- 
ization program, be sure that the Sprout- 
Waldron ‘'46" Roller Mill is in your pro- 
duction picture. 


Call your Sprout-Waldron representa- 
. or write today for complete 
Sprout - Waldron & Company, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania. 


SPR Q Maw 
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stem rust, leaf rust and bunt. It is 
also somewhat resistant to the Hessian 
fly. It was extensively grown in 1946, 
but its tendency to shatter, suscepti- 
bility to loose smut and the greater 
injury suffered by it during the late 
1946 spring freeze may retard its 
increase. 

Newthatch resembles Thatcher, .ex- 
cept that it has more resistance to 
leaf rust. Henry is resistant to stem 
rust and is more resistant to leaf rust 
than other commercial varieties. It 
is recommended for growing only in 
Wisconsin, because its milling charac- 
teristics differ in some respects from 
other recently developed, high qual- 
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ity, hard red spring wheats. Cadet is 
an excellent beardless type that com- 
pares favorably with the other varie- 
ties in resistance to both stem and 
leaf rusts. It performed well in 1946. 

Rescue, a still newer variety, was 
developed by breeders at the Swift 
Current Station in Saskatchewan to 
combat Josses from the wheat stem 
sawfly in sections of Canada and 
Montana. It has shown promise in 
tests where the sawfly does damage, 
but it does not resist leaf rust, bunt 
or mildew. 


Two New Durum Wheats 
The stem rust susceptible durum 


varieties, Kubanka and Mindum, are 
now being replaced by two new varie- 
ties, Carleton and Stewart, both high- 
ly resistant to stem rust. They have 


excellent grain quality and were first . 


distributed in North Dakota in 1943. 


The Hard Red Winter Region 


Hard red winter wheats in 1944 
occupied an estimated 30,600,000 
acres, about 47% of our total wheat 
acreage. In the central and southern 
Great Plains, where most of the hard 
red winter wheats are grown, stem 
rust losses have been heavy in some 
years, and leaf rust, septoria, stink- 
ing smut, loose smut and the Hessian 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCER OF 


PHOSPHO 







Already the world's largest commercial 
producer of elemental phosphorus, phos- 


phoric acid and phosphates for food- : 


products and industrial use, Monsanto 


Chemical Company is increasing its - 


overall capacity by more than 40%! 
For this, there are two far-reaching 
reasons — Monsanto's continuing devel- 
opment and manufacture of new phos- 
phates, and the growing use of the 
multitude of products that already stem 


from this versatile Monsanto product. | 


* 


Phosphorus Production .* 
A Tremendous Operation 


Out of Monsanto's extensive phosphat 
rock deposits in Tennessee, batteries c 
drag-line scoops take 10-ton cubic-yard 
bites. This ore is converted in ele 










| increased by more than 40%. 
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rnaces where Monsanto phosphorus is 
fefined to better than 99.9% purity — 
en shipped in tank cars to strategi- 
ally located Monsanto plants for con- 
ersion into many products having wide 
applications in the milling, food and 
kindred industries. Now, all this is being 


Generator of New Products 
— Monsanto Research 


Research has played an essential part 
in achieving Monsanto's world-wide 
leadership in the commercial manufac- 
ture of this chemical of ever-new uses. 
During the past 10 years numerous new 
products from phosphorus were devel- 
oped and manufactured commercially 


Monsanto's Phosphate Division 
is adding still more capacity. 
to meet new and growing needs 


by Monsanto — many of them far- 
reaching in their application. 

As to the future, this much is certain: 
Through research, entirely new prod- 
ucts of phosphorus will be developed 
and manufactured by Monsanto. Many 
are already well under way, in pilot- 


‘plant stages, the subjects of extensive 


laboratory and field tests. 

Send for your copy of new Monsanto 
booklet — ‘Phosphorus, the Light 
Bearer” . . . Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Phosphate Division, 1700 South 


Second Street, St. Louls 4, Missouri. Dis- 


trict Sales-Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: 
Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 
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MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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fly also have taken a heavy toll, 
The goal of plant breeders has been 
to overcome those plagues and to de. 
velop sorts that mature early enough 
to escape drouth. 


Tenmarg Introduced in 1932 


Tenmarg, the first early variety 
of satisfactory quality, was developed 
in the -coordinated regional program 
and distributed from the Kansas Ag. 
ricultural Experiment Station in 1932. 
In 1944 it was grown more widely in 
the U.S. than any other variety of 
wheat. It then occupied 8,744,000 
acres. Tenmarq is two or three days 
earlier than Turkey, the variety that 
had been grown by most farmers in 
the region for more than half a cen- 
tury. Its weight per bushel is low, 
but the milling and baking qualities 
of Tenmarg are excellent. 

Cheyenne and Nebred, distributed 
in Nebraska in 1933 and 1938, have 
been popular in .western Nebraska 
and the adjacent sections of Kansas 
and Colorado. Cheyenne is considered 
a good combine variety because of its 
stiff straw and erect heads. Nebred 
is resistant to stinking smut. Both 
are high yielding varieties of satis- 
factory quality, but mature too late 
to be grown farther south. 


Wheat Must Have Quality 


Most hard red winter wheat is 
milled into flour for bread. Bakers 
want flour having certain character- 
istics of quality because they must 
be able to produce a uniform prod- 
uct month after month. Varieties dif- 
fer markedly in characteristics that 
determine quality. 

During the past few years a con- 
siderable acreage of varieties that 
produce inferior flour for bread has 
been grown in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. These varieties, Chiefkan, Red 
Chief and Early Blackhull, have some 
desirable characteristics from the 
farmer’s standpoint; their test 
weights are 1 to 2 Ib. heavier, and 
that often means a higher grade on 
the market. Bakers, however, have 
difficulty making satisfactory bread 
from flour that contains a high per- 
centage of those varieties. 

Four new varieties of satisfactory 
baking quality, Pawnee, Comanche, 
Wichita and Westar, released to 


‘ growers in 1943 and 1944, give prom- 


ise of replacing the varieties of in- 
ferior quality. They are earlier and 
have higher test weights and stiffer 
straw than the popular Tenmarq, 
which is a parent of the first three 
varieties. Pawnee, Comanche and 
Westar are about three days and 
Wichita six days earlier than Ten- 
marq. Pawnee is somewhat resistant 
to leaf and stem rust, loose smut and 
Hessian fly. Comanche resists siink- 
ing smut. Westar withstands leaf 
rust. Wichita often escapes damage 
from the rusts as well as drouth be- 
cause of its early maturity. Co- 
manche was selected from an Oro X 
Tenmarg cross, Pawnee from a Kaw- 
vale X Tenmarg cross, and Wichita 
from an Early Blackhull <X Tenmarq 
cross. While none of these varic‘ies 
was grown on more than a few acres 
in 1943, it is estimated that Pawnee 
was grown on 1,500,000 acres, Co- 
manche on 1,000,000, Wichita on 20,- 
000 and Westar on 3,000 acres for ‘he 
1946 crop. 


The Soft Winter Regions 

Wheat is not a major crop in ‘he 
East, although soft red winter var'e- 
ties are grown there on some 12 mil- 
lion acres and soft white varieties on 
a million acres annually. Wheat is 
needed in the rotation and it serves 
as a cash crop. Wheat of these class¢s 
is used for making cake, pastry, 
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cracker, biscuit and similar flours, 
prepared breakfast cereals, and 
the desired quality characteristics are 
entirely different from those for the 
hard wheats. The major production 
hazards have been the leaf rust, loose 
smut, septoria, scab diseases, the 
fly and winter killing. Re- 
sistance to lodging and short straw 
are important because much of the 
wheat is sown as a companion crop 
with seedings of legumes and grasses. 
Thorne, the leading soft red win- 
ter variety, Was grown on more than 
15 million acres in 1944, about three 
fourths of it in Ohio. Thorne was de- 
veloped by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and was distributed 
in 1937. Its high yields, short, stiff 
straw and resistance to loose smut 
make it popular with farmers, even 
though its weight per bushel is low. 


Fairfield Distributed in 1942 


Fairfield, distributed in Indiana in 
1942, is winter hardy, resistant to 
loose smut and lodging, and is mod- 
erately resistant to leaf rust. It has 
soft grain of good quality. Prairie, 
distributed in Illinois in 1943, is a 
bearded winter hardy variety with 
moderate resistance to leaf rust. It 
promises to become an important va- 
riety in central Illinois, where soft 
wheat varieties previously available 
have been subject to winter killing. 

Blackhawk, distributed in Wiscon- 
sin in 1944, is one of the most win- 
ter hardy soft wheat varieties adapt- 
ed for commercial growing. It is re- 
sistant to stem rust, leaf rust and 
stinking smut, but is probably too 
late for maturity for growing except 
in Wisconsin and northern Illinois. 


Purplestraw Being Replaced 


Hardired and Sanford, distributed 
in South Carolina and Georgia, re- 
spectively, in 1940, are moderately 
resistant to leaf rust. Both are be- 
coming popular varieties in the South, 
where they are replacing Purplestraw, 
a leading variety for more than a 
century. The development of leaf- 
rust-resistant varieties adapted to the 
Southeast should aid in the shift from 
soil-depleting row crops, such as cot- 
ton and corn, to the soil-protecting 
legumes, grasses and small grains. 

Austin, which resists stem and leaf 
rust and loose smut, was released in 
Texas in 1943 and was grown on an 
estimated million acres for the 1946 
crop. Plant breeders are watching 
with interest to see whether grow- 
ing this variety in central and south 
Texas will have an effect on the de- 
velopment of rust epidemics in wheat 
growing areas to the north. We ex- 
pect that the use of resistant varie- 
ties in Texas will eliminate a source 
of overwintering rust spores that 
start the northward movement of 
Tust in the spring and, if weather con- 
ditions are right, build up into the 
major epidemics farther north. 

Yorkwin, a variety of white winter 
Wheat distributed in New York in 
1936, is now the leader in its class 
in New York and Michigan. The acre- 
age of Cornell 595, a still newer va- 
Tiety of this class, is increasing rap- 
idly, Both varieties are high yielding 
With stiff straw and resistance to 
loose smut. 


The Western Region 
The extremely diverse climatic con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest per- 
mit all classes of wheat except durum 
to be grown there successfully. 


Smut Resistant Varieties 
The principal varieties are white, 
and of both winter and spring habit. 
A considerable acreage of hard red 
Winter varieties is also grown. Stink- 
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ing smut, or bunt, was one of the 
most serious hazards to wheat pro- 
duction in the region as recently as 
the early 1930’s. The development and 
distribution of resistant varieties re- 
duced the percentage of cars grading 
smutty at the Pacific Northwest 
markets from 36.7% in 1931 down to 
2.8% in 1942. A more virulent type 
of stinking smut, referred to as 
“dwarf bunt,” formerly caused ex- 
tremely heavy losses in the valleys 
of Utah, Idaho and western Montana. 
In 1935, 39.8% of the cars received 
at the Utah markets graded smutty. 
However, the introduction of adapted 
varieties resistant to that type of 
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smut caused the percentage of cars 
grading smutty to drop to 9% in 1943. 
The figures are on market grade and 
do not reflect the losses in yield on 
the farm from smut. 

The hard red winter varieties Ridit, 
Oro and Rio, and the white club va- 
riety Albit, were among the first 
smut-resistant varieties distributed 
to growers in the Columbia Basin. 
They have been largely replaced by 
even better strains. Rex, a bunt-re- 
sistant, high yielding white winter 
wheat with medium short stiff:straw, 
was distributed in Oregon in 1933. 
Its milling qualities are not consid- 
ered equal to those of the better va- 
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rieties by the trade. Reduced losses in 
recent years have made growers in- 
different to the smut problems. This 
fact, together with the poor quality 
of Rex, has caused the acreage of re- 
sistant varieties to decrease in the 
Columbia Basin during the past few 
years. This has increased the percent- 
age of cars grading smutty to 8.3% 
in 1945. Hymar, a smut-resistant 
white club wheat distributed from 
the Washington station in 1935, has 
yielded well in the sections of higher 
rainfall. 

Orfed, the newest bunt-resistant 
variety for the Columbia Basin, was 
distributed from the Washington sta- 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ enrichment concentrates, bleaching 
agent and vitamins are distributed by our Special Mar- 
kets Division, a nation-wide organization with branches, 
warehouses and sales headquarters in every section of 
the country. 


VEXTRAM, food-enrichment mixture, is now pre- 
pared in four special formulas to enrich Degermed 
Corn Grits and Meal, and Whole Corn Meal to meet 
Federal Standards. 


OXYLITE*, superior, economical bleaching agent, 
gives optimum color removal. 
TRIDEE*, Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of vitamin D, 


for poultry feeds, is derived from 7-dehydrochol- 
esterol. 


Winthrop-Stearns’ products for better nutrition include 
B-E-T-S*, the pioneer bread-enrichment tablet, pure 
crystalline vitamins, riboflavin mixture and amino acids. 

In your area, there is a Technically-Trained Repre- 
sentative to give you practical assistance with your en- 
richment of bleaching problems. You are assured of 
prompt deliveries from our hearby warehouse. 


sii / Address inquiries to: 


avg ST Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 170 York. Street 


The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. and 
Frederick Stearns & Company Division are now owned by Winthrop-Stearns Inc, 
*Trade Mark Reg, U S. Pat. Off 
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After two years of tests and use 
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EVERY CLAIM MADE ‘ OXYLITE 
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Nation-wide distribution from 
these strategically located 
warehouses: Rensselaer (N.Y.), 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City (Mo.), St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. 


Consult our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES >») ly Address inquiries to: 
for practical assistance with your bleaching an Special Markets Division 
and enrichment problems. eG, ~~) 6 WINTHROP- STEARNS INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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The name of “Canmore” stamped 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is a guarantee of a British 
production from pure silk of the 
finest quality. 

This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision of 
expert Swiss Technicians. 


London Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
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Flour Exchange The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Mina. 
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GREENING WIRE CLOTH 
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1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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tion in 1944, This high yielding smut- 
resistant variety has soft white grain 
of good quality and has stiff straw 
that will stand for combining. It can 
be grown from either fall or spring 
seeding, although it is not so winter 
hardy as are some of the strictly 
winter varieties. It should not be 
seeded early in the fall. 

Alicel and Elgin, two productive 
club wheats with soft white grain 
and very short stiff straw, are grown 
to some extent in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. They are susceptible 
to most races of bunt and should al- 
ways be treated before seeding. 


Dwarf Bunt Losses Heavy 


Relief was the first resistant wheat 
released in the area where the dwarf 
bunt was causing almost complete 
losses in some fields. It is a hard red 
winter variety distributed in Utah in 
1934. It is being replaced with 
Wasatch, a bearded variety, and 
Cache, a beardless variety in Utah 
and southern Idaho. These two hard 
red winter wheats also are replacing 
the other hard red winter varieties 
in the Gallatin and Kalispell Valleys 
of Montana, where dwarf bunt has 
caused heavy losses. These three va- 
rieties, all developed in Utah, . are 
suspectible to some races of tall or 
ordinary bunt, but they have enabled 
farmers in areas infested with dwarf 
bunt to continue wheat production. 
Dwarf smut cannot be controlled by 
seed treatment or cultural practices, 
while ordinary bunt can be largely 
controlled by these measures. Relaxa- 
tion in seed treatment programs, in- 
crease in races of smut that attack 
varieties resistant to races formerly 
present, and the continued growing of 
completely susceptible varieties are 
resulting in an increase in the per- 
centage of wheat grading smutty at 
Utah markets. 

Growers on irrigated lands needed 
a spring variety with short stiff straw 
for use with new clover seedings. 
Lemhi, which has soft white grain of 
excellent pastry quality, was devel- 
oped for them. t 

Losses caused by stem rust have 
been practically eliminated from the 
wheat fields of California through the 


distribution of Baart 38 and White - 


Federation 38, which are resistant 
to stem rust and to bunt. Released 
by the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in 1939, they are 
grown on more than two thirds of the 
acreage in that state. Big Club 43, 
which resists the Hessian fly, a cause 
of heavy losses in some sections of 
California, was distributed in 1944. 
Bunt and stem rust do it little harm. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sugar Production 
and Consumption 


By Dr.-C. 0. Swanson 


f boy world total production of sug- 
ar is reported by the USDA sta- 
tistics, 1940, to have been 35,920,000 
tons of raw sugar, or nearly 72 bil- 
lion pounds. This would furnish 36 
Ib. to each one of the 2 billion per- 
sons in the world. The prewar, 1929- 
41, per capita consumption of refined 
sugar in the United States was 98 
Ib., equivalent to 104.8 lb. raw sugar 
as the conversion factor for refined 
sugar is 93.5% of the raw sugar. 
Thus the United States per capita 
consumption was about three times 
the average amounts available for 
each person in the world. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE: 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening... a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 


od 
You see, in the salt business'we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diarhond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 








DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
“proctss’ SALT 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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By C. M. Park 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau 


HE generally accepted theory 
Tina static electricity is gen- 

erated by contact and separa- 
tion of dissimilar substances serves 
yery well to explain the occurrence 
of this. form of electricity in grain 
and milling plants. 

Belts running on pulleys, grain and 
other materials flowing in spouts, 
materials entering and leaving buck- 
et elevators or being fed to and dis- 
charged from belt conveyors, grain 
and other stocks falling freely 
through air and dust laden air pass- 
ing through ducts and collectors are 
all typical of conditions under which 
appreciable quantities of static elec- 
tricity may be generated. 


Detecting Tests 

About 10 years ago, a series of 
field investigations was undertaken 
to determine the prevalence of 
sources of static electricity in grain 
and milling properties. No attempt 
was made to measure voltages or the 
rate of energy generation, but detect- 
able static accumulations were indi- 
cated in a surprisingly large number 
of places. 

In connection with this investiga- 
tion, it was found that one of the 
small Neon type. fuse testers could 
be used. as a sensitive and conveni- 
ent means to detect the presence of 
Static. he 

Conditions in several flour mills 
were investigated during cold weath- 


er when the buildings. were heated _ 


and relative humidity was low. Evi- 
dence of static electricity was found 
in wheat being discharged from 
bucket elevators and on the metal 
buckets of those elevators. 

It was found on metal linings of 
wood spouts, and on ungrounded 
metal bins and hoppers. Ungrounded 
metal dust collectors in several cases 
were found to be heavily charged. 
Practically all leather and rubber 
belts were found to be generating 
static, and rubber V-belts were par- 
ticularly active: generators. 

It was especially significant that 
ungrounded belt guards and similar 
metallic masses in close proximity 
to belts tended to accumulate 
charges. of static, and in one case, 
the rate of accumulation on a metal 
belt guard was sufficient to produce 
a four-inch spark discharged at ap- 
proximately 15 second intervals. 

In unheated grain elevators, the 
tendency to generate static elec- 
tricity was much less noticeable than 
in heated flour mills. During periods 
of low atmospheric humidity, how- 
€ver, it has been possible to detect 
Static in grain streams, and on un- 
grounded metal spouts and hoppers, 
and on ungrounded metal dust col- 
lectors and sections of metal ducts 
handling dust-laden air. 
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In one particularly interesting 
case where grain was falling freely 
from a spout into a reinforced con- 
crete grain bin, a faint luminous 
haze was observed above the sur- 
face of the grain in the bin. When 
a metal tape was lowered into the 
bin to measure the depth of the grain, 
spark discharges from six to eight 
inches long occurred from the tape 
to the metal ring surrounding the 
manhole in the top of the bin. 

The investigation indicated that 
static electricity is prevalent in flour 


Controlling Static Electricity in Mills 


mills during seasons when'the build- 
ings are heated and that it may 
occur in unheated buildings at times 
when atmospheric humidity is low. 
It is apparent that atmospheric 
humidity affects the occurrence of 
detectable accumulations of static, 
and this conclusion is supported by 
investigators made during the heat- 
ing season in flour mills equipped 
with air conditioning apparatus for 
controlling both temperature and hu- 
midity. In such mills, little evidence 
of static electricity could be found 
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when the relative humidity was 50% 
or more. 

High atmospheric humidity would 
not be expected io affect the gen- 
eration of static, but it does tend to 
maintain films of moisture over the 
surfaces of nonconducting materials. 
These surface films provide conduct- 
ing paths which permit the flow of 
sufficient current to neutralize static 
charges as rapidly as they are gen- 
erated. 

Two Hazards 


There are two principal hazards 
associated with static electricity in 
grain and milling plants. The first 
is the danger of personal injury re- 
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1. STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION 
2. GREATLY INCREASED CAPACITY 
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4. MORE SELECTIVE ASPIRATION 
5. SPACE-SAVING COMPACTNESS 
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NEW Outstanding HAAKY 
Engineering Features 


One-piece base cast integral with 
gear case—assuring perfect align- ° 
ment; heavy pinion, gear and shaft- 
ing; Timken anti-friction bearings; 
all moving parts cast and machined 
to true surfaces; direct drive—fewer 
working parts—lower maintenance 
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scouring, investigate the NEW 
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HERE’S HOW you'll save.on your 
grain cleaning costs with the 97.5%* 
separating efficiency of DAY DUAL- 
CLONE Dust Collectors: 

1. Removes MORE dust from air. 
The patented 2-stage skimmer stack 
gives maximum separating efficiency 
over a wide range of volume. 

2. Saves power. Smooth, continuous, 
cyclonic air travel from inlet to outlet 
saves power by reducing back pres- 
sure... eliminates power-consuming 
eddy currents. 

3. Cleans grain better. Power saved 
gives fan extra air volume for more 
efficient grain cleaning. 

*By actual test with Medium Flour 
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sulting from the reaction of .em- 
ployees when subjected to shock from 
a static discharge. Where such 
shocks occur in the: vicinity of fast 
moving belts and machinery, there 
is definite danger that a man will 
jump back into a belt or machine 
and be seriously injured. 

The second serious hazard is the 
possibility that combustible dust may 
be ignited by a static discharge. 
Where dust is suspended in air, such 
ignition might cause a dust explo- 
sion, and the ignition of static ac- 
cumulations of dust by a static spark 
could result in serious fire loss. It 
is unusually difficult to establish a 
static spark as the source of igni- 
tion in a dust explosion, but a sub- 
stantial number of fires have been 
caused by static spark ignition of 
dust deposits. 

It should be understood that the 
generation of static electricity does 
not in itself constitute a fire or ex- 
plosion hazard in a grain or milling 
plant. When static is generated, at 
least one of the dissimilar materials 
involved is usually a nonconductor of 
electricity. The discharge of static 
from such a material will be made 
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up of minute discharges from indi- 
vidual fibers or elements of the ma- 
terial, and will be in the form of a 
brush discharge having a faint blue 
color. 

Even though the voltage causing 
each such minute discharge may be 
high, the amount of energy repre- 
sented is altogether too small to 
raise particles of dust and the air 
surrounding them to a temperature 
high enough for ignition. 


Danger Point 


If, however, the charges from a 
large number of nonconducting fibers 
are collected on a single isolated 
conducting mass, a single spark dis- 
charge from that mass may repre- 
sent an amount of energy equivalent 
to the sum of all of the individual 
minute charges. Under such condi- 
tions, the discharge spark may have 
ample energy ‘to ignite suspended 
dust or dust deposits. 

It follows that the discharge of 
static electricity becomes dangerous 
only when static charges can ac- 
cumulate on isolated conducting ob- 
jects, from which the sum of the 
accumulated -charges may  subse- 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
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quently be discharged to some ad- 
jacent grounded conductor in the 
form of a hot spark. 

For example, a belt of noncon- 
ducting rubber bristling with static 
would not be hazardous unless there 
were ungrounded conducting objects 
in the immediate vicinity. 

It can be said, then, that the haz- 
ard of static electricity does not lie 
in the nonconducting material which 
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is one of the dissimilar materials 
serving as the static generator. It 
lies in. such ungrounded conducting 
objects in the vicinity as may serve 
as accumulators and store energy 
from a large number of minute static 
discharges. - 

Identification of the hazard associ- 
ated with static electricity simplifies 
the development of protective meas- 
ures. Attempts to collect static from 
belts and other generators by means 


On the other hand, it is not im- 
practical nor particularly difficult to 
eliminate ungrounded conducting ob- 
jects which might collect static 
charges from belts, moving grain, or 
moving dust-laden air. 


Humidity Control 
Humidity control is the most ef- 
fective general method for protect- 
ing against the hazards of static elec- 
tricity, and in flour mills, air condi- 





THE CROWN BAG ¢ CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. 
Telephone 4-3017 & ——_— 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
«++ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


tioning equipment was becoming in- 
creasingly popular before the war. 
Maintenance of a high humidity 
level is a desirable condition in the 
flour milling process, and it is prob- 
able that the installation of humidi- 


of grounded combs or festoons of tin- 
sel usually fail to provide the protec- 
tion desired, and in a grain or mill- 
ing plant it would be impractical 
to attempt to collect static at all of 
the multitude of points where it 








might be generated. fying equipment in mills will be re- 
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DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. 


of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


sumed as such equipment becomes 
more readily available. Relatively 
little evidence of static electricity 
is to be expected in air conditioned 
mills. 

Humidity control is not generally 
practiced in grain elevators or ‘in 
feed mills, and in such occupancies 
other means for the control of static 
must be used. In feed mills particu- 
larly, the problem of static electricity 
will probably become progressively 
more serious. 





Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
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It has never been the usual prac. 
tice to provide heat in such plants, 
even during cold weather, and the 
low relative humidity  associateg 
with artificial heat has never been 
a factor. 

During the past few years, how- 
ever, employees have become increas- 
ingly unwilling to work in unheated 
buildings, and many mill operators 
have been forced to install heating 
equipment. As the number of heat- 
ed feed mills increases, the hazard 
of static electricity may be expect- 
ed to increase proportionately. 


Grounding 

It is usually assumed that 50% 
relative humidity is the lower limit 
for humidity protection against static 
electricity. Where atmospheric hv- 
midity may frequently fall below that 
level, the only effective protection 
against static is grounding. 

Grounding, as far as static elec- 
tricity, is concerned, consists of pro- 
viding conducting paths which can 
carry the small currents necessary 
to neutralize static charges. Such 
conducting paths need to have low 
electrical resistance to be effective. 

Where belts are run on meta! pul- 
leys, the static hazard can be effec- 
tively controlled by using beits of 
conducting rubber, and by ground- 
ing machines and shafting. 

Questions have been raised regard- 
ing the effect of the oil in sleeve 
bearings, and it has been suggested 
that the grounding of  shafting 
through bearing hangers might not 
be effective because of the insulat- 
ing. effect of the oil film in the 
bearing. 

Because of the area of the oil 
film in relation to its thickness, and 
because of moisture and impurities 
present in the oil, leakage through 
the film would be expected to be suf- 
ficient to prevent dangerous static 
accumulations on shafting or pul- 
leys. In several tests, it was impos- 
sible to detect static accumulations 
on shafting which was grounded 
through a single bearing hanger. 

Conducting rubber cup belts in 
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pucket elevators provide an effective 
means for grounding the metal cups 
and the boot pulley if the boot is 
of nonconducting material. Metal leg 
casings and elevator head shafts 
should, of course, be grounded. 

Metal linings of grain spouts should 
be banded together to form a con- 
tinuous conductor and should be 

ded. Metal conveyors and metal 
discharge hoods for belt’ conveyors 
should be grounded, as should the 
draw-off and loading spouts for belt 
conveyors. 

Metal bins and metal hoppers or 
gates in concrete or wooden bins 
should be grounded, and it is par- 
ticularly important to ground all met- 
al portions of pneumatic systems in 
which dust-laden air is handled. 


Complete protection against static 
electricity must include grounding of 
all metallic portions of machines 
which may be in contact with mov- 
ing grain, grain products or dust, 
grounding of all metal parts of belt 
guards and other metallic objects in 
contact with or adjacent to noncon- 
ducting belts, and grounding of all 
metal portions of elevating and con- 
veying equipment and of storage con- 
tainers. 

Grounding connections should be 
sufficiently: rugged to withstand or- 
dinary mechanical injury, and con- 
nections to grounded objects should 
be secure and permanent. Groups of 
lines of equipment may be grounded 
to a common grounding conductor 
provided that conductor has at least 
two effective connections to- ground. 


It is apparent that static protec- 
tive grounding in a grain or milling 
plant is likely to involve an exten- 
sive network, but where static sup- 
pression through humidity control is 
not practicable, there is no other 
effective method of providing pro- 
tection. 





Impact Milling 





(Continuéd from page 6a) 


ploying the principle of the difference 
in the physical shape of bran tissue 
and endosperm chunks. Thus, the 
bran fragments could be removed be- 
od the middlings are reduced to 


4. The break flour must be kept at 
a minimum. The break flour couid 
be cleaned by the use of air to remove 
bran fragments which differ from the 
flour particles in size, shape and 
density. 

An impact machine, to be used ef- 
ficiently, should be provided with a 
Means of varying the amount of re- 
duction. Thus, the amount of reduc- 
tion in a single operation could be 
controlled to obtain the most efficient 
Processing of the material. In the 
break system this would mean the re- 


duction would be set to obtain a’ 


Maximum of coarse middlings, and a 
Minimum of break flour without ex- 
cessive breaking of the bran. Differ- 
ent mill stocks vary in their grinding 
on for satisfactory reduc- 


It is possible that a number of the 
cts received by the material as 
it passes through a multi-stage grind- 
@ do not break the material but 
Cause only bruising, fracture or chip- 
Ping of the bran coat. This action 
Would tend to produce fine bran 
ents. 

It appears that the single stage im- 
Pact grinder would be the most ef- 
ficient machine since, if a machine 
Produced a single impact with suffi- 
Cient force to yield the required re- 
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duction, less energy would be wasted 
and fewer bran fragments would be 
produced. 
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Energy in 
Wheat Flour 
By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Bena annual per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour and wheat 
cereals in U.S. was 160 Ib. for 1929- 
40, or near 0.44 Ib. per day (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics). 
The annual per capita consump- 
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tion of refined sugar for these years 
was 98 lb., or near 0.27 Ib. per day. 
The daily calorie intake of the wheat 
products would be 704 calories at 1,- 
600 calories a pound and the calorie 
intake of the sugar would be 486 
at 1,800 calories a pound. The reason 
for the higher calorie value of sugar 
is the practical absence of water 
which is present to about 12% in the 
wheat products. The average per 
capita calories requirements per day, 
according to Prof. Henry C. Sherman, 
is 2,500. The sugar would furnish 
19.4% and the wheat products 28.1% 
of these 2,500 calories. 
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What Soil Losses Mean 








paper recently attracted my at- 
tention. This item stated that 
the soil loss from rains in Adair 
County is estimated to be 12 tons of 
soil to the acre. Figuring such soil 
at $1 ton the total loss for the coun- 


A\ vover item in an Iowa news- 


By William MacAllister 


ty is about $3,500,000. 

Now the money loss itself is seri- 
ous, but the loss of the soil is still 
more serious. If farmers could only 
see those 12 tons of soil displayed, 
let us say, on the middle of a city 
street, with a sign telling them that 


all this soil was lost by rains in one 
year from one acre of soil! 

With each ton of soil that is lost, 
the soil becomes thinner. With thin- 
ner soil, the land yields less. Then 
the farmer finds his land’s production 
down. He earns less money, and so 
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This trio of “ENTOLETERS” is used to protect flour streams in 
prominent mill. 


Continuous Insect Control 


ee control to be truly effective must be a 


continuous process . . . it must destroy all 
stages of insect life: eggs, larvae, pupae and 
adults. This is an important advantage of the 
“ENTOLETER” Insect Control System. It is con- 
tinuous mechanical control that, once installed, 
becomes an integral part of your processing. 
The result of “ENTOLETER” Insect Control is a 
complete and continuous kill that gives protec- 
tion to raw materials, to materials before and 
after storage, and to your finished products be- 
fore packaging. By constantly destroying all 


stages of insect life, the threat of insect multi- 


plication is eliminated, and food materials are 


protected from adulteration by insect excreta. 

It_is obvious from this description of its 
applications, that the “ENTOLETER” Infestation 
Destroyer is a primary part of the modern plant 
sanitation system ... the key to effective con- 
trol. By continuous “ENTOLETER” operation, the 
food processor destroys insect life before it can 
build up and threaten plant or product clean- 
liness. The basic purpose of “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Control is to prevent infestation from 
developing. In addition to this service, the 
“ENTOLETER” system is an excellent means of 
blending flours, mixing compounds and im- 


proving vitamin distribution. 
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INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


New “ENTOLETER”’ Bulletin describes 
latest Plant Sanitation Control Methods, 
Write for your copy. ENTOLETER DIV- 
ISION, The Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc., 1189 Dixwell Ave., New 


‘Haven 4, Conn. 
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he buys less feed and other supplies, 

As the years go on, the farmer 
goes out of business, population 
moves to another community and all 
that is left is ghost country, weirq 
and unproductive. It can only be re. 
claimed through hundreds of years of 
nature’s work. 

Soil conservation is the easiest way 
to keep soil productive, by holding 
the rich top layer to its greatest 
depth. American agriculture needs to 
wake up to the problem of soil con- 
servation, and feed dealers every. 
where can do much to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of customers. 

If the feed dealer can dramatize 
the problem of soil conservation, he 
will be able to arouse the farmers 
to this problem much quicker. Look 
around for local erosion areas that 
can be photographed. Display such 
photos. Arrange to have the local 
newspaper print pictures and stories 
on local eroded areas. This will al- 
ways be of interest to people within 
the area. 

Tours of soil conservation projects, 
as well as of projects yet to be tack- 
led will also arouse within the farmer 
the determination to do something 
about the soil conservation problem 
TODAY without waiting any longer. 

It is said by the conservation ex- 
perts that the nation is losing 200 
million acres of crop producing land, 
an area six times the size of Illinois 
and large enough to support 60 mil- 
lion people. 

Soil conservation as now applied 
had its start in Wisconsin. The slow 
drain on the hillsides and slopes of 
the farm regions bordering the Mis- 
sissippi and tributary streams 


alarmed the farmers. The pine and 
timber had been cut and the slope 
plowed and each year more of that 
thin skin of topsoil disappeared into 
streams to be carried to the waste 
of the Mississippi delta lands. 
To measure the toll of erosion, the 





CAR DOOR STRIPS—A car door re- 
taining strip which replaces the con- 
ventional type door barricade has 
been perfected and tested by Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., Chicago. This 
streamlined version of standard box- 
car door blocking uses no lumber. I0- 
stead, strips of laminated, heavy-duty 
water-repellant kraft liner board, re- 
inforced with %”x.020 Signode steel 
strapping, are nailed across the door 
opening inside the car. The average 
dunnage for a car door will range be- 
tween 10 and 20 Ib. Retaining strips 
measure 18”x84” and eliminate dam- 
age to flour sacks from being ripped 
or snagged and also eliminate the 
necessity of “knocking in” a doorway 
barrier. The Signode company 2/80 
makes a complete retaining door for 
use in bulk shipments of grain. 
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al govefnment built the erosion 
strol station near La Crosse, Wis., 
then founded the famed Coon 
ley project with a program of 
wuilding dam, strips and contour 
farming to prove that erosion could 
be checked. 

Milwaukee is now the headquarters 
for the regional office of eight upper 
Mississippi Valley states. 

How does the program work? 


The farmers get together and form 
their district organization, hearing 
the technical experts explain the 
watersheds, the rate of soil loss and 
its effect on reducing crops. Engi- 
neers go to the farms and help lay 
out the program, to decide whether 
there is to be strip cropping, with 
alternate field crops, such as hay and 
grass, to check water and plowed 
crops, such as corn or grain, or to 
build terraces on the sharp slopes— 
earthen dams that will check fast 
flowing waters. 

Many farmers who begin contour 
or sirip cropping later develop com- 
plet: farm conservation plans which 
use the soil to best advantage acre 
by «cre. 

A very comprehensive study of soil 
conservation has recently been com- 
pleted in Wisconsin on 84 farms in 
two counties. Forty-four of these 
farms are operated under well de- 
veloped soil conservation programs. 
On ‘he remaining farms, little or no 
soil conservation practices have been 
used. Farms were selected which have 
comparable soil and topographic con- 
diticns. The 44 high farms on which 
good soil conservation practices are 
being used average 121.5 acres. The 

low farms average 121.1 acres. 

Data were collected by interview- 
ing farmers and using their records 
Fi production for the crop year of 

. 

The survey revealed that the 44 
high farms had an average produc- 
tion for each farm in 1945 of $8,376 
While the 40 low farms had ‘an av- 
‘rage farm gross of $7,913. 

j The nonconservation farmers were 
forced to spend an average of $141 
ich during the year for feed for 
ivestock in excess of the amount 
nt by conservation type farmers. 
: feed expenses of the latter aver- 
aged $730 for the year. 

At the close of the year the 44 
“fonservation farmers had an average 

uction income for each farm of 

646.60. when crops and feed pur- 
sce had been deducted. They av- 
‘raged $604.81 a farm income more 
‘than the non-conservation farmers. 
_ Even in slightly sloping farmland 
Tacing water from melting snow and 
heavy downpours can cause terrific 
damage in short time on plowed or 
‘Open fields without tree or grass cov- 
frage. In one instance in western 
Wisconsin, water from melting snow 
cut a guilley 40 ft. deep, 200 ft. wide 
and 100 ft. long in one day. That is 
Why it pays every farmer to watch 
his soil conservation problem and 
Make provisions against undue~ loss 
of soil. 

Feed dealers who drive into the 
country to make feed deliveries or 
to visit customers often pass pastures 
Where small creeks or rivers me- 
ander through. Often these pastures 
are cut by the fingers of many gullies, 
and where this occurs many acres are 
Unfit for cultivation. Erosion of this 
type can be halted on many farms 
With resultant benefit to the soil. 

If the feed dealer aids the farmer 
in saving his soil, in preserving and 
Quilding its fertility, then the in- 
Creased prosperity of the farmer will 
be reflected in the cash register of 
the dealer. 
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Extraneous Matter in Cereal Products 


By M. S. Buckley 
Rodney Milling Co. 


HE food processing industry is 
continually facing new problems 
and generally a conscientious ef- 
fort. is made to attain improvements. 
In order to maintain high quality 
standards. the analyst is called upon 
to develop methods and techniques 
for the detection of sources of con- 


tamination which may be present but 
not detectable by microscopic exam- 
ination. 

The microscopic analyses of ceréal 
products is gaining recognition as a 
necessary part of the routine labora- 
tory analyses. The original work in 
this field was pioneered by the an- 
alysts of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration... Many individuals in the 
cereal industry carried on research 
for the improvement of analytical 
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methods and in 1945 the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists appointed a com- 
mittee to make an investigation of 
methods and procedures for the de- 
termination of extraneous materials 
in cereal products. So you see the 
application of the microanalyses of 
foreign matter to the cereal industry 
is in its infancy. The laboratory ex- 
amination is carried out in two 
stages. (1) The mechanical separa- 
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@ The ready-reference table below summarizes the minimum and maximum 
levels of various vitamins and minerals required for the products listed, in 
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baked products 
Enriched FLOUR* 
Enriched FARINA 
Enriched MACARONI ** 
Enriched CORN MEALS 


Enriched CORN GRiTS*** 


Enriched BREAD, or other 


11-18 
2.0—2.5 

1.66 12 
4.0—5.0 1.72.2 
2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 


2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 











10.0—15.0 


16.0—20.0 


8.0—12.5 
13.0—16.5 
6.0 6.0 
13.0—16.5 
13.0—26.0 


13.0—26.0 








All figures represent milligrams per pound. 


*In enriched self-rising flour, at least 500-mg. of calcium per pound is also required. 
**Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure 


***Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the 
Federal Mandands of sein 7 4 
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For more than a century, we have 
been leaders in the manufacture of 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


Our brand has always been noted for 
its uniformity, tensile strength and 
durability. Our silk was a favorite 
with mill superintendents in many 
of the leading mills of the United 
States and Canada, until shipments 
were stopped by the war. 





We are again in position to supply 
our milling friends with their 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


requirements, with the assurance 
they will receive the same high qual- 
ity, and guarantee of satisfaction. 





Insist upon getting this super- 
brand, and know you are getting the 
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20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. C. PURVINE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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tion of filth elements and (2) micro- 
scopic identification and counting 
this filth. 


Mechanical Separation 


Insects, insect fragments and ro- 
dent hairs, due to the presence of 
natural oils; are easily wet by oils 
and tend to repel water, so that in 
mixtures of contaminated, cereals, 
water and oil, the contaminants tend 
to remain in the oil phase. Dried in- 
sects and hairs float on water. This, 
plus the tendency of oils -to float on 
water, causes a separation of insect 
parts and rodent hairs into the float- 
ing oil layer, while the more dense 
water-soaked cereals sink. The sepa- 
ration of the oil from the water is 
accomplished by a separatory fun- 
nel or a Wildman trap. A Wildman 
trap is merely an Erlenmeyer flask 
into which has been inserted a tight- 
ly fitting rubber stopper, bolted to a 
brass rod. The trap_is operated by 
filling the flask with liquid so that 
the oil layer comes up into the neck, 
raising stopper and trapping off the 
floating oily layer. 

The foregoing statements merely 
explain the mechanics of the separa- 
tion. Two methods which are at pres- 
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ent generally accepted as being gy. 
perior to others for removal of insect 
fragments and rodent hairs from ce. 
real products are (1) The enzyme 
digestion method and (2) acid diges. 
tion mineral oil flotation method. 

In order to secure a clean separa- 
tion of extraneous matter from cerea] 
products it is necessary to digest the 
starch present in order to avoid 
heavy starchy emulsions being car. 
ried onto the filter paper, thus ob- 
scuring the contaminants. 


Enzyme Digestion Method 


The enzyme digestion method: Wa- 
ter is added to a weighed sample of 
flour or other cereal product to form 
a smooth, lump-free mixture. This 
is added slowly with stirring to a 
liter beaker containing approximate- 
ly 400 cc. of boiling water. After 
washing all traces of the flour-water 
mixture into the hot water, continue 
stirring until it boils. Remove from 
heat source and cool to 40-45°C., and 
add % to 1 gram pancreatin. A word 
of caution, be very careful not to 
allow the temperature to go above 
51-52° C. as higher temperatures 
destroy the enzymes. Also be sure the 
pancreatin enzyme is new (less than 
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Reputation 


The quality reputation of your 
flours is mighty important to you 
and nothing will harm it quicker 
than improper diastatic balance. 
It pays to watch these values 


You can rely on our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 


of experience and technical “know 






The Kansas Milling 
WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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s year oldy. Pancreatin loses its 
with age, so be quite sure to 
fresh material-to work with. 
Allow the material to digest from 
two to six hours, depending upon the 
material being digested. Whole 
wheat flours and materials containing 
a large percentage of bran require 
a much shorter digestion time than 
t flour, for instance, more than 
two to three hours digestion of this 
type of material will cause too many 
fine particles of bran to be carried 
onto the filter paper, obscuring the 
field. 
Upon completion of the digestion 
the material is carefully trans- 
ferred to the trap or separatory fun- 
nel using 25-35 ml. gasoline as a flo- 
tation medium. Rotate the flask gent- 
ly to bring the gasoline in contact 
with the contamination. Too vigorous 
action will result in a starchy emul- 
sion. The remainder of the analyses 
merely consists of a separation of 
the gasoline water layers and filtra- 
tion of the oily layer containing the 
extraneous material and subsequent 
microscopic examination. 


Acid Digestion Method 


The second method is the acid di- 
gestion method. A weighed sample 
is placed in a large beaker or flask 
and 400 ml. of 5% HCl is added, 
stirred until lump-free. This mixture 
is heated to boiling—allow to boil 
for 3 to 5 minutes and 25 to 35 
ml. mineral oil added. Boiling is con- 
tinued for 15 minutes. Allow to cool 
in order to facilitate handling and 
transfer to separatory apparatus. 
Upon separation of oil and water 
layers, proceed as described for the 
enzyme digestion method. 

In the event an emulsion occurs, 
often some fat solvent will break 
the emulsion. Acetone has proved 
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more satisfactory than carbon tetra- 
chloride or: alcohol. 


Microscopic Identification 

The accurate identification of in- 
sect fragments and rodent hairs can 
be made only by an analyst who has 
made a careful study of the micro- 
scopic appearance of whole and dis- 
sected insects and authentic infested 
material. As a guide, the following 
characteristics of insect and plant 
material as seen at 30 diameter mag- 
nification may prove helpful: 

Insect cuticle consists of a single 
translucent layer, plant material is 
thicker, often chunky, may be thin 
and translucent, but often of more 
than one layer. Insect skin is non- 
cellular; plant material, if. not 
starchy, has a characteristic pattern 
produced by the cell walls.- Large 
areas of insect skin, especially from 
the larvae and pupae may be devoid 
of pattern, cells, or joints, while 
plant material shows a basic cell 
structure. Small pieces of insects may 
still bear some of the original char- 
acteristics in the form of symmetry, 
rounded appearance, rounded or 
jomted edges, or pitting. Plant frag- 
ments are usually unsymmetrical 
with irregular edges and with the 
exception of some seed coats, there 
is usually little surface pattern. 

As a rule the size of fragments 
vary in size from about 1 mm. square 
to very large fragments such as an 
entire wing cover, or hind append- 
age; these will measure about 5 to 7 
mm. in length. 


Laboratory Cultures 


It might be suggested that one of 
the best methods of studying insect 
fragments is to analyze a sample of 
flour from a culture in which insects 
have been allowed to breed. These 
cultures are particularly easy to pre- 


pare. Merely place a number of con- 
fused flour beetles or “bran bugs” in 
a sealed container, preferably metal 
or fiber. These insects multiply very 
rapidly under ideal conditions, often 
completing their life cycle in less 
than 60 days. The average female 
lays between 300 and 500 eggs in its 
lifetime, which may be more than a 
year. Keep the container in a warm 
place (70 to 85° F.). After a short 
period this material will be rich in 
all types and shapes of insect frag- 
ments, larvae, eggs and excreta. Two 
or three times a year it might be well 
to sift out larvae and adults, using a 
32-wire sieve, and place them in fresh 
flour. The 32-wire sieve will allow 
the eggs to go through. 


Insect Excreta 


Insect excreta may be identified by 
placing a sample of flour 0.1 to 0.2 
gm. on a flat glass plate and mixing 
five drops of clove oil in the flour. 
The clove oil clarifies the starch 
granules, leaving excreta fragments 
opaque. Once the analyst has ob- 
served excreta fragments they are 
easily identified thereafter. In fact, 
a careful study of excreta will en- 
able the observer to determine which 
species of cereal infesting insect is 
responsible, as each type of insect 
has a rather distinct form of excreta. 


Insect Eggs 


Eggs of the genus Tribolium are 
quite easily identified by the follow- 
ing procedure: 50 to 100 grams of 
flour are carefully sifted through a 
8xx or 10xx silk bolting cloth until 
no more flour passes through. Trans- 
fer the overs into a 250 ml. beaker. 
Add 1 to 3 ml. of 95% alcohol and 
wet the overs by rotating the beaker. 
To this add 30 ml. of 5% sulfuric 
acid, cover with a watch glass and 
heat on a boiling water bath for 10 
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minutes, remove, and pour the entire 
contents through a Buchner funnel 
containing a double thickness of filter 
paper. Wash down the sides of beak- 
er thoroughly with distilled water 
and transfer washings to the filter. 
After the washings are complete, add 
enough 1% aqueous iodine solution to 
cover the filter paper for at least 15 
to 30 seconds. After the iodine has 
passed through the filter paper wash 
with 30 ml. of 1% sulfuric acid 
solution followed, if necessary, by 
water washings. Care must be taken 
to avoid flattening the eggs on the fil- 
ter paper, due to too great a suction 
on the funnel. Remove the filter pa- 
per, place on a flat glass plate. Eggs 
will appear yellowish, brown and 
glistening, and ovoid in shape. 


———BILEAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Leads Cereals 
in World Production 
By DR. C. 0. SWANSON 


The six major cereals of the world 
and their per bushel weights in 





pounds are: 
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The largest world annual yields 
reported in rounded millions of bu- 
shels for these grains are: 

Wheat, 1939.6,215 Rye, 1925 ..1,811 
Rice, 1935 ..7,432 Barley, 1942 2,515 
Corn, 1943 ..5,450 Oats, 1942 4,648 

The world corn yield for 1946 is 
estimated at 5,900 million bushels 
because of the record crop in the 
USS. 

These yield figures reduced to 
rounded millions of short tons give 
a much better comparative picture. 





Better Delivery Schedules 


Now Passilde on... 
tH KCONOMIST 
- Ftour AGITATOR 


...a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. 
In addition to its duty of maturing and 
bleaching it can’t be beat for the mixing 
in of vitamin concentrates. Breaks up all 


lumps as it mixes. 





All parts exposed to the gasses are made 
of wood, thereby eliminating the possibil- 
ity of metal corrosion and the resultant 


harmful effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in Single, Double or Triple Units— 





Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Feed Milling Industries 


SS 


Wheat ..... 186.45 Oats....... 74.37 
Rice ...... 167.22 Barley ... 60.36 
ee 152.60 Rye ....... 50.71 
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53 Years on Same Job 


Is Engineer’s Record 


Hubbard Milling 


Co. Employee Started Work 


in 1894, Receiving $8.33 for 84-Hour Week 


who retired recently as_ chief 
engineer for the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., is not a man 
who changed jobs every now and then. 
He has spent the past 53 years in 
the Hubbard engine room, beginning 
July 21, 1894, as a fireman. In all 
that time he has been on the job, 
excepting, of course, vacations and a 
very few times that he was ill. 
Mr. Schreiber’s first job was hand- 
firing six boilers on a 12-hour shift, 


Cy io re F. SCHREIBER, 77, 


from noon until midnight, seven days 
a week, 52 weeks a year. Pay was 
$1.19 a day, or $8.33 for a seven- 
day, 84-hour week, but he recalls 
that he paid but $3 a week for room 
and board at one of Mankato’s hotels 
of that time. 

Coal used in the boilers at that 
tirne was principally Iowa bituminous, 
costing $1.75 a ton, and it had to be 
unloaded by hand. There was at least 
a car a day to be-unloaded and the 
shoveling was divided equally be- 
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tween the two shifts. When Mr. 
Schreiber had scooped half a car, 
that part of his job was done for 
the day. He insists that he, as well 
as other firemen of that day, could 
toss off half a carload, or 15 tons, 
of coal in an hour. That is a ton of 
coal each four minutes. 

After shoveling coal out of cars 
and into fireboxes for eight months, 
Mr. Schreiber moved into the gen- 
erating room. The milling company’s 
power plant not only supplied cur- 
rent for the mill, but also fed the 
lines for the Mankato Electric Light 
Co. After a year of apprenticeship 
in the generating room, he was pro- 
moted to engineer and he soon mas- 
tered the 600 H.P. steam engine 
which R. D. Hubbard, founder of the 
company, had bought after he had 
seen it on exhibition at the New Or- 
leans Exposition in 1885. This engine 
had cylinders with a 28-inch bore 
and a 60-inch stroke and operated at 
60 r.p.m. Its flywheel was 20 feet 
in diameter. 

That engine was replaced in 1903 
with a 1,000 H.P. cross compound 
engine that is still in use in the 
plant and is in excellent condition. 

In 1906 after the death of Mr. 
Hubbard, George M. Palmer became 
president of the company and Charles 
Lentz was chief engineer. Mr. Lentz 
was forced to retire because of ill- 
ness and Mr. Palmer offered the 
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chief engineer’s post to him 

Officials of the Hubbard Milling 
Co. say that Mr. Schreiber’s record 
as an engineer is outstanding. Under 
his supervision, the engine room has 
never had more than a few minor ac. 
cidents or breakdowns. Never has a 
boiler tube burned out or never has 
a boiler “bagged.” 

One breakdown, Nov. 17, 1897, stil) 
is as vivid in Mr. Schreiber’s mem- 
ory as though the incident had hap- 
pened last week. Soon after coming 
on duty at midnight, he detected an 
unusual knock in the engine. There 
were no telephones, so he sen! one 
of the firemen to locate the chief 
engineer, who had not yet returned 


to his home from a party and i: was 
a half hour or more before he «ame 
to the plant. He had just decided to 


shut the mill down for a more «are- 


ful investigation, on the insiste1 :e of 
Mr. Schreiber that the knock was 
getting worse, when the cylinder head 


of the engine blew off. To shit off 
the steam which was escaping, | was 
necessary for Mr. Schreiber to -rawl 
over the tops of six boilers, whe:e the 
steam and heat were greate:(, to 
close the valves. 

“When I got back down, I think 
that I was more dead than aliv-,” he 
recalls. “We were shut dow: for 
eight days while the damage w’:s re- 
paired.” 

Mr. Schreiber has been happy with 
his job and his associates duri: 2 his 
entire 53-year span of work. Ff: ad- 
mits that he may be lonesome for the 
power plant, particularly when he 
hears the big steam whistle sourid the 
curfew each night at 9:30 o'clock. 
Incidentally, it was he who pulled 
the whistle cord signalling the end of 
both World Wars. 
























1. Constant check: weighscale 
shows amount fed. 

2. Instant control: precise hand 
wheel adjustment. 


Simple mechanism: 
distribution; continuous Pia 


‘i, Removable hopper: simply 
lift off to empty contents. 
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the OMEGA Vitamiser . 


OMEGA 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 


Weigh Scale Shows Amount Fed! 


OMEGA Vcaniser 


There’s no guesswork feeding vitamin concentrates with 
.a weigh scale with precision 
- indicator provides a constant check on the amount fed. 
By simply setting a dial, the infinitely variable speed drive 
maintains the feeding rate desired. The machined groove 
in the feeding disc gives positive volumetric measurement 
— five standard sizes of grooves are available to provide 
maximum capacities from 25 to 400 oz. per hr., respec- 
tively. Write for Bulletin 61-64. 
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hattan, Kansas, laboratory of 

/the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine have shown that 
DDT may be a very useful insecticide 
around flour mills. Confused flour 
beetles were used as test insects. 

Other residual-type insect  toxi- 
cants, such as chlordane (1068), chlo- 
rinated camphene (3956), benzene 
hexachloride (666), rothane D-3, and 
pyrenone -are being investigated. On 
very rough surfaces and under cer- 
tain conditions, one or more of these 
igs superior to DDT, the tests have 
shown, but for general all-around 
one-purpose use, DDT appears to be 
the most effective contact insecticide. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, in a recent 
issue of the Hook-Up, federation pub- 
lication, summarized the results of 
the tests with DDT that have been 
made by the federal entomology lab- 
oratory at Manhattan. Mr. Durham’s 
summary follows: 

“DDT is not soluble.in water but is 
soluble in deodorized kerosene, car- 
bon tetrachloride and a number of 
other oil solvents. It may be suspend- 
ed in water if mixed with an inert 
powder such as pyrophyllite, non- 
fibrous tale and certain types of clays, 
together with a wetting agent. These 
solids will settle to the bottom on 
standing. It is important, therefore, 
that the suspension be well stirred 
before using. A sprayer with built in 
agitator is preferred when using wa- 
ter suspension. 


R sez tests made at the Man- 

















* * * * * 
Recommendations Based on Recent Tests by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


“Of the various DDT formulas 
tried, 5% wettable powder suspended 
in water was found to be the pre- 
ferred formula. Compared with a so- 
lution of DDT in deodorized kerosene 
or other solvent, the wettable powder 
suspension in water is less likely to 
injure the person applying it, creates 
less fire hazard and sprayed surfaces 
remain effective longer. 

“Insects exposed to DDT treated 
surface or to DDT fog do not die im- 
mediately. They usually become par- 
tially paralyzed and lie on their backs 
in a moribund condition for from one 
to ten days. This period is dependent 
upon the amount of DDT absorbed 
by the insect, which in turn is affected 
by the concentration of DDT on the 
sprayed surface or in the air and 
by the length of time the insect is 
exposed to DDT. 

“The probability of acute human 
or animal poisoning is rather remote. 
Only through gross carelessness is it 
likely that a person would swallow 
enough to have serious effects. It is 
the continued ingestion of small 
amounts which may prove serious. 
DDT may be stored up in the body 
fat tissue. Later starvation or illness 
may release the chemical in sufficient 
quantities to result in tremors but 
not death. 

“It is, therefore, quite important 
that considerable care be used to pre- 
vent DDT from coming in contact 
with flour. One reliable, trained per- 
son in each mill should be made re- 
sponsible for the application of DDT. 
He should keep his supplies and equip- 





































Millers First to Value Retaining Strips! Shippers of flour, cereals, 
feeds, bulk dog food and allied products are enthusiastic f 
users of Signode Retaining Strips. Reduced their losses from | 
damage to shipping containers caused by snagged or ripped : 
s and cartons. Low cost. Efficient. Economical. | 
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| 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


pplications of DDT in Flour Mills 





“We received a car of bagged chem- 
icals from you in perfect condi- 
tion. The car doors were protected 
with Signode Retaining Strips. We 
request you to use this type of car 
door bracing in all shipments to us 
containing bags.” 


“We use Signode Retaining, Strips 
as door barricades in our flour cars. 
By doing so we solved the doorway 
bracing problem, and eliminated a 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Mail This Coupon Now! 


Signode Steel Strapping Company 
2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, lilinois 
Please supply further detailed information about Signode Retaining Strips........ Signode one-piece doors............ 


* * * * 


ment in a locked room when not in use. 
Warehouse walls, floors and ceilings 
may safely be sprayed, providing the 
spray is not directed onto bags of 
flour. Surfaces should be allowed to 
dry at least 24 hours before piling 
bags of flour on or against them. In 
the mill, DDT may be used to spray 
walls, ceilings, outside of milling ma- 
chines, legs, conveyor bins and spouts. 
Wooden floors may be periodically 
thoroughly cleaned to remove debris 
from cracks and then sprayed with 
DDT. It is presumed that in cleaning 
up choke-up stock, that which lies 
nearest the floor is swept up and sent 
to sweepings. 

“It is not necessary to spray often- 
er than once every three or four 
months. 

“Research work on residual-type 
sprays other than DDT is continuing 
and will be reported later.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Reducing Grain Losses 


One way to increase the supply of 
grains for human food is to stop 
feeding so much of it to rats, grain 
weevils and other’ insect pests. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that insects cause the loss of 
at least 5% of stored grain and cereal 
products every year. Rodents destroy 
another 4%, it has been estimated. 
These losses are even more challeng- 
ing when translated into grain and 
money. Insects are estimated to de- 
stroy more than $350 million worth 
of stored grains annually, at 1945 
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prices, and rats and mice account 
for another $200 million worth. 

While 100% control of these wast- 
ers of human food is not regarded as 
practical, certain measures can be 
taken to materially decrease the 
losses. Reduction of moisture content, 
for instance, is one of the best ways 
of holding down losses from insects 
as well as molds and other spoilage 
organisms that attack grain in stor- 
age. 

Existing methods for prevention of 
losses of grain from insects and 
rodents are in use on farms to the 
extent of only 5% of the storage ca- 
pacity; and yet 97% of the corn, 60% 
of the wheat, and 94% of the oats 
are stored on farms. 

New methods to aid in the control 
of insects that damage stored grain 
have been developed by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
The use of residual-type spray appli- 
cation of DDT to empty wooden stor- 
age bins and other storage places is 
one measure recommended. Another 
is treatment of seed grains with a 
dust containing 3% of DDT at the 
rate of % oz. per bushel or with non- 
poisonous dusts, such as magnesium 
oxide, at the rate of 1 oz. per bushel. 
Fumigation of farm-stored grain is 
practiced to some extent but should 
be greatly increased. 





Insect Fragments 





(Continued from page 3a) 


ging and probing with needles. Even 
when this is done it is not feasible 
to roll particles over so that all sides 
may be observed. A dry, dusty filter 
paper is handled with difficulty so 
that there is a danger of spilling the 
material. Papers usually should not 
be allowed to dry out and then 
cleared but should be treated by a 





Read What Users Say of 


|SIGNODE RETAINING STRIPS 


lot of damage to bags. These strips 
also enable us to load even tiers the 
full length of the car.” 


Do your shipments of bags, cartons, 
boxes, bales or bundles suffer door- 
way damageP A Signode represen- 
tative will be glad to demonstrate 


the protective efficiency of Signode 





Retaining Strips. To get full facts 
from him, or to request a descrip- 
tive folder, mail the coupon below 
today! 


Names of users of Signode Retaining Strips available 
upon request to Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
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In addition to our roll 


Need New Rolls? 


corrugating and grinding 


service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding 


527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


method that will work directly on the 
oil- and water-soaked debris. 

One of the most useful methods 
when there is little extraneous mat- 
ter is to keep the material moistened 
with water or dilute alcohol. In this 
way the mount remains soft and pli- 
able so that specimens are easily re- 
moved in a quite normal condition. 
However, this treatment will leave 
any large residues quite opaque and 
light spots will be reflected from the 
irregular wet surface so that at times 
it is difficult to look through the sur- 
face into the underlying material. 

Mineral oil finds a wide range of 
uses for microscope mounts and, cor- 
rectly handled, it should be the most 
useful agent in preparing filter papers 
for examination. In addition to its 
clearing properties when water is ab- 
sent, a heavy mineral oil presents a 
smooth upper surface even when the 








7 POWDERED METAL MACHINE PARTS 
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Cores, Bars and Selected 
Bearings in Twin City Stock 
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2635 UNIVERSITY AVE. ¢ 


OILITE 
ADVANTAGES 


PEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 

> VAST OIL RESERVE 

> OIL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
> POSITIVE OIL FILM 


PLUBRICATES INACCESSIBLE 
BEARINGS 


Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 


Cc.E. GOBEIL COMPANY 


NEstor 2887 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Thin oil should not be used. 


Even when the filter paper is well- 
prepared there will be plant - debris 
present which must be differentiated 
from parts of insects. Determination 
of the insect fragments is most effi- 
ciently accomplished if the analyst 
recognizes the cereal tissues and 
hence immediately rules them out as 
being of a non-filth nature. The lay- 
ers of wheat and other cereal prod- 
ucts can be identified by their charac- 
teristic cellular patterns (see Fig. 1) 
which are absent in insect cuticle. 
Pieces of starch endosperm have 
clumps of starch-bearing cells. The 
bran coats have irregular cell-wall 
patterns that may be beaded, thick- 
ened, thin-walled, angular, wavy, etc. 
Certain of the weed seed coats have 
roughened convolutions (e.g. Fig. 1, 
~ C) that are not unlike the teeth on 
the sawtoothed grain beetle. Howev- 
er, in all cases there are cell walls 
present. 

Plant hairs arise as outgrowths 
from the epidermal layer of cells. The 
bulb-like base from which the insect 
setae arise fit with a ball and socket 
effect into a pit in the non-cellular 
cuticula. The insect integument itself 








underlying layers are fairly rough. 
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Costly grain spoilage may be caused by water seeping through concrete which has been 
deteriorated by the natural forces of nature. Spalling, flaking, cracking and disintegrating 
concrete—the source of such trouble—can be effectively corrected and prevented by 


properly engineered remedial restoration 





and weatherproofing. Western's expert main- 


tenance services assure an attractive, durable, weather-resistant and waterproof structure, 
and many added years of usefulness for your elevator 
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* . * 
For over 35 years, Western has specialized 
in the restoration and weatherproofing of 
mass concrete structures. Western's service 
combines technical analysis by experi- 
enced engineers plus the use of proven 
materials and their application by skilled 
technicians. The full responsibility for a 
weatherproof elevator can be placed on 
the Western organization. 
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is made up of many layers, the inner 
layers being cellular but like mog 
animal tissue the cell walls are ip. 
visible unless subjected to speciaj 
stains. In actual practice the insec¢ 
fragments extracted from cere, 
products are recognized by the char. 
acters found in the non-cellular, 
secreted, outermost layer. The lower 
layers of cells which secrete this 
horny coating are so shrunken that 
they are easily overlooked. It is this 
outer lacquer-like covering that needs 
special attention. 

This outer covering forms the 
exoskeleton that covers the entire 
body. It takes a familiar pattern over 
the antennae and feet (Fig. 2, A and 
B). These structures are recognized 
by their characteristic shape. Mate. 
rial falling into this classification 
would include the wide variety of ap- 
pendages and body plates that frag. 
ment along their joints or lincs of ar- 
ticulation and which are often re- 
covered in fairly whole condition. 


The pieces shown in Fig. 3 A-E 
are of this type. Note the toothed 
mandible with the ball joint where 
it fits into a cavity on the hand: 
the pronounced cone-shaped cerci; 
the bilaterally symmetrical, jointed 


patterned scutellum; the symmetrical 
moth larva labrum with thickened 
rolled edges and recesses into which 
the other mouthparts fit, and the 
flour beetle labrum with character- 
istic hinged, ‘hairy upper lip. 

Such structures do not always frac- 
ture along lines laid down as part of 
the insect structure and when this 
is the case the analyst must be able 
to identify a fragment from the 
presence of one joint, or one tooth, or 
part of the hinged or rigid suture. 
In these cases the surface pattern be- 
comes relatively more important. 


The cell structure of plant mate- 
rial has already been mentioned. In- 
sect fragments show no cel! walls 
but there may be a well-defined sur- 
face pattern. Some of the character- 
istic landmarks and a_ contrasting 
photograph of weed-seed epidermis 
are given in Fig. 4. The seiae are 
shown under high magnification in 
Fig. 4B and the characteristic stip- 
pled grain in Fig. 4C. 

The insect exoskeleton is formed of 
a series of more or less rigid plates 
joined by flexible sutures. The larvae 
show this very plainly along the 
dorsal side where each segment is 
composed of one plate joined along 
each of its four sides. In some cases, 
when the insect skin breaks, it 
breaks along these lines and the 
presence of the suture edge serves 
to identify the piece as being from 
an insect. 

Fig. 4D shows one of the clear 
larval fragments which could be 
recognized by the suture edges even 
if the pattern of pits were not pres- 
ent. Fig. 4 E shows one of the sutures 
intact. The cranial and frontal su- 
tures are comparatively easily recog- 
nized and serve to identify many 
head fragments. 

These are the principal points to be 
considered in studying the identifica- 
tion of insect fragments in food prod- 
ucts. However, there is no substitute 
for experience and analyses should be 
made only after the analyst has 
studied actual insect material and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its 
structure. 

¥ ¥ 
REFERENCES 

Methods of Analysis of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists (1915). « 

Report of the Committee on Sanitation 
of Cereal Products, American Association of 


Cereal Chemists. Trans. Amer. Assn. Oé: 
Chem. 5, 2 (1947). 
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THE HEDGING DEBATE 


OT in many years have members of the 

grain trade, grain exchanges and the grain 
and milling industries, as a whole, had so good 
an opportunity and employed it so effectively as 
last week when their members were given oppor- 
tunity to appear, under the guidance of Roger C. 
Slaughter, victim of the President’s political cam- 
paign against him in his own party, before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, headed 
by Senator Taft, to investigate the “blitz” of 
President Truman against the Grain Exchanges 
and question the value of his raising margins on 
future trading in commodities as a means of low- 
ering grain prices. 

Giving evidence at the hearing were heads of 
the grain exchanges, selected members from the 
milling and grain industries, and, somewhat curi- 
ously, a representative of the Canadian grain 
trade, Major H. G. L. Strange, a wheat authority 
known throughout the world. 

Recause his testimony so clearly represented 
the position of American millers and warehouse- 
men we quote in extenso, a substantial part of 
the statement of Mr. Henry H. Cate, a widely 
known miller and grain man and president. of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., as told in the au- 
then‘ic press report: 

“To give the government power to allocate 
grain for domestic consumption, to control mar- 
gins, to ration at any level and to control prices,” 
he said “in my opinion could only have disastrous 
consequences to all concerned—producers, consum- 
ers, the grain trade, flour millers, bakers and even 
the starving peoples abroad that we are trying to 
help. 

“The use of such powers, if granted, will 
lead to widespread inequities, maldistribution, 
higher and not lower prices, black market opera- 
tions on a broad scale, reduce the amount of grain 
available both for domestic consumption and for 
shipment abroad, and do irreparable damage to 
the economy of this country.” 

Mr. Cate observed that he was opposed to 
granting such broad authority on principle, ad- 
ding that no bureau can safely be trusted with 
such immense powers. 

The Kansas City miller was firmly insistent 
that speculative operations on the grain exchanges 
had not contributed to the high prices of wheat. 
He repeatedly made that statement in reply to 
questioning from Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming and Francis J. Myers of Pennsylvania, 
Democrats. 

“It is a naive conception that speculative buy- 
ing of wheat must make the price go up,’” he testi- 
fied. “It entirely ignores the fact that speculators 
are just as ready to sell if in their opinion the 
price is getting too high. It is the common judg- 
ment of men in the market that the present price 
of wheat is not due to speculative buying and this 
fact is well known to men in the administration 
who are familiar with conditions.” 

“The current administration thinking,” con- 
tinued Mr. Cate, “is that the price of wheat is 
too high and that it results from a large volume 
of speculative buying. But whether too high or 
not, current wheat prices are not the result of 
Speculation, but are the result of the extraordinary 
buying of wheat for foreign use, plus high domes- 
tie purchasing power, increased consumption of 
the product of grain, and short crops.” 

Mr. Cate told the committee that the specu- 
lators in the grain market performed a useful 
public service by-carrying much of the risk in the 
marketing of grain. Without that service the risk 
Would have to be borne by the grain trade and 
the millers which would be passed on to the pub- 
_ the form of increased costs for flour and 











He insisted that the 334% margin require- 
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ments for futures trading in wheat recently 
promulgated by the grain exchanges on the firm 
demand of the administration, had been injurious 
to the trade and is adding to the costs of produc- 
tion of food. It has greatly reduced the volume of 
trading which has resulted in a “thin market” 
which makes it difficult for the trade to con- 
duct its normal hedging operations. 


While others, including heads of farmers’ co- 
operative associations, presidents and members of 
the Chicago and Kansas City Boards of Trade, and 
representatives of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
gave much supporting and straightforward tes- 
timony bearing on these same points, this state- 
ment so clearly emphasizes the value of futures 
trading as essential to the movement of grain to 
millers and necessary as private insurance to pro- 
tect owners, that we give it especial emphasis 
here. The case quite clearly made was not that 
future trading markets are or are not “gambling 
institutions,” as alleged by the President, but 
that they are an essential part of the machinery 
of commerce designed and used to reduce the 
price hazards from the source of this vital move- 
ment to its ultimate destination. 


Appearance of Major Strange before an Amer- 
ican congressional committee was anomalous, al- 
though what he said in relating American and Ca- 
nadian controls of grain handling methods was 
much to the point and quite evidently of great 
interest to the committee. In particular point, 
Major Strange asserted that speculation has noth- 
ing to do with grain prices and that controls 
which are in effect in Canada have brought un- 
rest among Canadian wheat farmers, less produc- 
tion and have defeated the purpose for which 
they are were imposed. He contended that specu- 
lators as a group lose money and that their losses 
go to the benefit of both producers and consum- 
ers. 


“Speculators,” he said, “besides performing 
the important service of holding the farmers’ 
wheat for months until buyers require it, not only 
do this at their own expense but pay a little for 
the privilege of performing this important func- 
tion.” : 


While this statement may be slightly curious 
to the American, it has, at least, the quality of 
supplementing the American axiom that whoever 
goes long in the wheat market inevitably loses 
his money in the form of the “carrying charge.” 
Taking either axiom at its face, it appears clear 
that the futures market must be a more perfect 
insurance than its ablest defenders ever have 
claimed it to be. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


ITH the steadily increasing amount of at- 

tention being given to technological ad- 
vancement of the flour milling industry in this 
country, officials of the Association of Operative 
Millers found it necessary to expand the strictly 
business part of the organization’s annual conven- 
tion in order to accommodate the greater num- 
ber of technical papers and reports on the pro- 
gram. The afternoon formerly given over to the 
allied trades group for its annual luncheon and 


IAL 


party will be returned to the association for its 
use. 

Casual inquiries among members of the allied 
trades group indicates that there will be few tears 
shed over the loss of the convention program spot 
and those machinery and equipment men whom 
we queried all expressed the opinion that they, 
too, stood to benefit by the decision of the AOM 
convention program planners to devote more time 
to the serious business of finding better ways of 
making flour than to waste an afternoon watching 
a vaudeville show and receiving various prizes 
donated by an anonymous benefactor. 

The action of the officers of the operatives’ 
association, headed by Dewey Robbins of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co. of Seattle, should be ac- 
corded the commendation of mill management, for 
it is evidence that the organization is cognizant 
of its place in the milling industry and of its re- 
sponsibilities to the industry. The progress made 
by the AOM in the past few years indicates that 
its members realize that the organization should 
not be conducted as a fraternal and recreational 
society for the older mill superintendents, but as 
a technical organization for a large group of in- 
telligent, serious-minded men who attend the 
annual conventions to better themselves and their 
companies and not to have a week of fun at the 
expense of their companies. 


THE MARCH OF CLEANLINESS 
E here borrow from the records of the Mill- 
ers National Federation the official sched- 

ule of the states which have now prohibited the 
packaging of flour in used (some permitting 
laundering) bags, already in effect or to become 
effective within the next few months: 

States which prohibit the packing of flour in 
other than new bags— 
New Jersey (January 1, 1948) 
Kansas (April 15, 1948) 
Montana (July 1, 1948) 

States which prohibit the packing of flour in 

other than new bags or laundered used bags— 


Minnesota (August 1, 1947) 
South Dakota (November 1, 1947) 
New York (March 1, 1948) 


States which prohibit the use of flour by bakers 
if packed in other than new bags— 

Oklahoma (March 1, 1939) 
Texas (December 6, 1947) 

It will be noted that there are certain varia- 
tions but they are all equally directed to the same 
objective, the cleanliness and sanitary condition 
of any bag used as a container for flour intended 
for human food. It also will be noted that several 
other states have under consideration action of 
similar character; and in the broad background 
is the virtual certainty that within the next few 
months the purity, cleanliness and sanitary condi- 
tion of all flour to be used for food will be insured 
by lawful limitation applying to the container in 
which it travels from miller to baker. 

We ourselves take justifiable pride in our quar- 
ter century contribution to this campaign; for 
while we were not directly responsible for the 
result, we never failed to carry on the campaign 
by many an editorial, printing many contribu- 
tions in the good cause, and, above all else, fre- 
quently showing photographs of piles of dirty, 
greasy and oily bags, which for a time were not 
particularly objected to when sketchily “cleaned.” 

So now the long battle is nearing an end by 
multiplying state regulations and the prospect of 
a vigorous national regulation which will surely 
be effective wherever flour is milled, baked and 
distributed. And, perhaps even more important, 
millers now are giving equal or even greater at- 
tention to their plants and methods, to greater 
cleanliness and sanitation, 











BALLARD’S EXPANSION PROGRAM—The above picture is an archi- 
tect’s sketch of the new plant planned by Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., to include flour and feed mills and a bulk storage and 
packing plant for flour. The milling company recently acquired some 
property adjoining its present mill site from the Louisville Electric Co., 
and plan to utilize some of the existing buildings for the expansion. The 
flour mill and bulk storage and packing plants will be new construction. 





Feed Research for Coming Year 
Recommended by Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON — Recommenda- 
tions for research on the marketing, 
utilization and production of feeds 
for 1948-49 under the Research and 
Marketing Act have been made by 
the Feed Advisory Committee. In a 
recent meeting, the committee re- 
viewed research in the feeds field now 
under way in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and recommended proj- 
ects for the coming year. 

In‘ the field of marketing the com- 
mittee gave high priority to these 
projects: Continuation of a current 
study of the adequacy of storage for 
grains and feeds; an investigation of 
the loss of nutritive values in: stored 
corn, and for a simple test of fat acid- 
ity that can be used in regular grain 
inspection work to indicate the sound- 
ness of grain for feeding and proc- 
essing. 

The committee recommended a 
study of the nutritional value of am- 
ino acids when added to commercial 
formula feeds; a continuation of cur- 
rent research on the prevention of 
insect damage to stored grains, cereal 
products and seed stocks; a study of 
the stabilization of carotene in stored 
alfalfa products, with special atten- 
tion to the use of anti-oxidants, and 
more information on commercial 
mixed feeds as to total production, 
ingredients and distribution. 


Asks Development of Plans 


Among other marketing projects 
recommended were these: Develop- 
ment of mill plans and flow charts 
for efficient operation of small mills 
and elevators; continuation of a study 
on better methods of marketing seeds 
of improved legumes and grasses so 
as to maintain their identity; a study 
of pellets vs. soft feeds for poultry 
and other livestock; research into the 
practicability and effectiveness of the 
addition of medicants to commercial 
mixed feeds; a new hay grades and 
new grades of feed grains that will 
more accurately reflect feeding value 
for all classes of livestock, and meth- 
ods that can be used in inspection 
work for finding the moisture content 
of hay. 

In the field of utilization, the com- 
mittee recommended continuation in 





1948-49 of four current projects. 
These are: Development of farm dry- 
ing equipment for making the best 
use of wet corn, grain sorghums and 
other grains requiring conditioning 
for storage; diversion of damaged and 
inferior grades of grain into indus- 
trial uses; development of feed and 
other uses for by-products of alcohol 
production from grain, and a long- 
time project on the development of 
industrial and other outlets for sur- 
plus grains. It also gave high priority 
to study of feed from sweet potatoes 
(including vines), surplus vegetables 
and fruits, animal and plant by-prod- 
ucts, with emphasis on vitamins and 
other nutritive properties. 


Studies of Legumes Urged 


In production research these proj- 
ects were recommended as most im- 
portant: Production of legumes and 
grasses resistant to insects and dis- 
eases for pasture, hay, silage, green 
manure and different systems of graz- 
ing; improved small grains resistant 
to disease and insects; cause and pre- 
vention of death to cattle and sheep 
pastured on small grains and grasses; 
drouth-resistant grasses and low 
prussic acid Sudan grasses and for- 
age sorghums for the Great Plains 
and inter-mountain states; corn hy- 
brids better able to withstand adverse 
conditions and with superior feeding 
and milling qualities, and a study of 
mineral deficiencies in forages as they 
affect dairy and beef production. 

Other recommendations were: Con- 
tinuation of projects on the toxicity 
to plants and animals of insecticides, 
fungicides and weed-killers and im- 
provement of application equipment; 
better range plants and studies of 
management practices, and pasture 
mixtures and systems of management 
for increasing carrying capacity of 
irrigated pastures in the western, 
northeastern and north central states. 

Members of the Feed Advisory 
Committee, named under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, are: 

Elwood L. Chase, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Mills, Inc., Buffalo, chairman; 
R. C. Woodworth, assistant to the 
president, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
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vice chairman; L. E. Bopst, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials, College 
Park, Md.; R. C. Buckles, Mound- 
view Wheat Farm, Stratford, Texas; 
E. G. Cherbonnier, feed industry con- 
sultant, St. Louis; H. Clarence Eales, 
assistant general manager, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, San 
Francisco; Fred J. Ludwig, grower 
and director of the Farmers Trad- 
ing Co., Laurens, Iowa; Floyd E. 
Mundell, grower, Cozad, Neb.; Har- 
old L. Peet, dairyman, Pike, N.Y.; 
Charles Schmitt, grower, Beason, IIl., 
and Martin L. Salm, grower, Chil- 
ton, Wis. 
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SUPERSWEET CO. INCLUDED 
IN CO-OP PURCHASE DEAL 


Central By-Products Co., Redwood 
Falls, Minn., and 10 of its 14 branch 
plants, have been purchased by the 
Farmers Union Livestock Commis- 
sion Co. of South St. Paul. 

Included in the deal is the Super- 
sweet Feed Co. at Redwood Falls, 
one of the subsidiaries of Central 
By-Products. 

The Central By-Products Co. was 
started in 1947 by Ralph Ballard as 
a rendering plant and producer of 
grease, fats and hides. Plants in- 
volved in the purchase are located in 
Minnesota and Iowa. The selling 
price was reported to have been $1,- 
800,000. 

Under Mr. Ballard’s direction, the 
Central By-Products Co. was great- 
ly expanded during the war, when 
grease and fats were in great de- 
mand for use in making explosives. 

It was reported that Joseph Pis- 
tulka; business manager of the com- 
pany, would be retained in the same 
position. The Farmers Union Live- 
stock Commission Co. will take pos- 
session of the Redwood Falls com- 
pany and the 10 branches Jan. 1, it 
was reported. 
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VESSELS CONTINUE TO OPERATE 


BUFFALO — Normal insurance 
rates on lake freighters expired at 
midnight Nov. 30, but unless weath- 
er conditions change radically, quite 





a number of the larger vessels will: 
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operate until Dec. 10, at extra pre- 
mium rates to bring grain to the lo- 
cal port from the head of the lakes. 
The winter storage grain fleet is be. 
ing increased daily but its exact num- 
ber will not be known until the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. discloses how 
much export grain it will store in the 
local elevators, the corporation hay- 
ing already informed local grain in- 
terests that it will store some. 

Lake, rail and canal interests all 
are showing great activity as the win- 
ter season enters in earnest. Railroads 
are having difficulty in finding the 
cars to haul to the seaboard the 
above-average shipments. Barge ca- 
nal shipments for the season already 
total 3,586,780 tons for all commod- 
ities, a goodly share of it grain, as 
compared with 2,692,570 tons for the 
same period last year. The first cargo 
of rye for this season was cleared 
over the canal last week. 
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FORSTER MFG. CO. PLANS 
NEW FACTORY IN WICHITA 


WICHITA—A permit was issued 
recently to the Forster Mfg. Co. to 
erect a factory which will more than 
double the company’s present ‘loor 
space.. The new plant will not be an 
addition to the company’s present 
facilities. Dale H. Taylor, general 
manager of the company, said that 
the number of employees will be in- 
creased from 30 to 50 when the new 
factory is’ completed which will be 
some time next spring. The Forster 
organization manufactures hammer- 
mills, bran dusters, wheat condition- 
ers, and other feed and flour mil! ma- 
chinery and equipment. 
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ASHERVILLE GRAIN CO. 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
ASHERVILLE, KANSAS — The 
Asherville (Kansas) Grain Co. has 
let contracts for the erection of a 
new 100,000-bu. elevator, George 
Betz, company manager, has an- 








nounced. The new storage building 
will be built adjacent to the present 
elevator, and the old elevator wil! be 
utilized for a feed manufacturing 
plant, Mr. Betz said. It is expected 
that the new storage building wil! be 
ready by next harvest time. 





PRETZELS AND CONSERVATION—Members of the National Pretz:! 
Bakers Institute interrupted in their discussion regarding the pretz:! 
bakers’ part in the nation’s food conservation program. They are, left ‘° 
‘ right, Charles Wingert, Pennsylvania Pretzel Co.; Harold Burris, first 
vice president of the National Pretzel Bakers Institute, Halters Pretz:! 
plant; Floyd Kulp, treasurer of the National Pretzel Bakers Institute, 
Perfect Foods Corp., center, Norval Postweiler, president of the NPB!, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. 


North Dakota and Montana. 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 











Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Board of Trade Bidg. 


‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


MISSOURI 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR pits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 


TROY, N.Y. 











Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA 


ne 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 





a 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 








Winter Wheat Much 
Improved by Heavy, 
Soaking Rains 


KANSAS CITY—The 1948 winter 
wheat prospects were almost 100% 
improved following heavy rain and 
snow in Kansas last week, S. D. 
Flora, weather forecaster, Topeka, 
declared Dec. 4. The storm, which 
was general throughout Oklahoma, 
Texas, Nebraska, Missouri and states 
north and east of Kansas was of 
great benefit to the crop. 

Meanwhile, following up his re- 
lease of the Nov. 1 great plains crop 
report, R. I. Throckmorton, head of 
the school of agriculture at Kansas 
State College, pointed out that condi- 
tions have improved since the re- 
port was made, to such an extent 
that farmers now may look forward 
to a better crop. 

Mr. Throckmorton stated that the 
most favorable spot in the 10-state 
great plains dry region continues to 
be western Kansas and east-central 
tral and northeastern Colorado. 
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PHILIPPINE AND LATIN 
EXPORTS 998,349 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. reported 
exports of 998,349 sacks flour to Lat- 
in American countries and the Philip- 
pine Islands during October. Details 
by countries follow, in 100-lb. sacks: 














POGRIVOR. - 60.4:6 060.0 bc cme cceve 67,440 
ere ee oe. eee eer 179,378 
CED | eho eve eee Ste cons ens-) -cekas 
Co err Kerr re 31,026 
COGER “ROW ane dice cecsctes 35,976 
GRR ip wcinccrvcsccesss cect 163,844 
Dominican Republic ....... 45,509 
TIOMAGOE Vee cc icscetoeevivs 7,100 
Bl Salvador .............+ 21,828 
TOUBCOTRREE cece cccecvcccess 34,482 
BEOUE ocbWesovecccccecteceess 37,657 
FROMGULAR oc cic cs dececcce 4,700 
RAS eee 59,400 
ee er Oe er 5,075 
PEED. Ce evedavedvaswpetes 21,070 
Sr rr eee 3,086 
WOMGMTEER. wi vecsivvcccscnes 156,390 
Philippine Islands ......... 124,388 

GREE si vcccs oust ccsceveds 998,349 
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GEORGE CARLIN TALKS 
TO DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — George Carlin, 
in charge of the technical sales serv- 
ice of Swift & Co., Chicago, gave a 
talk to the students of the Dunwoody 
Baking School, Nov. 25. 

“Edible Fats” was Mr. Carlin’s 
topic’ and he discussed manufactur- 
ing processes, uses and new develop- 
ments in the shortening field for the 
baking industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIA TO FILL FOOD 
NEEDS FOR FINLAND 


Most of Finland’s food needs will 
be supplied by Russia in 1948, ac- 
cording to a recent Associated Press 
dispatch from Moscow. The news 
agency said the Russian government 
announced that “the request of the 
Finnish government was met regard- 
ing grains.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES VALUE CITED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The importance 
of futures trading in maintaining 
stable grain prices was stressed by 
Dan McLaughlin, assistant secretary 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
in a talk before the Business Forum 
at a local restaurant Dec. 3. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin explained<:the economic 
functions of the grain trader. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








CALC... 


Victor 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Really Good Wheat, Personally 
Selected and Lotted| 


Loren W. Johnson W. W. (Bill) Sudduth 


Each Bin Laboratory Tested for Gluten 
Characteristics to Determine 


Baking Strength 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








World Needs of Wheat Exceed 
Supplies by 367 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The widening gap be- 
tween minimum world needs and 
estimated supplies of bread grains 
has reached approximately 367 million 
bushels, compared with 330 million 
last September, states the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its monthly re- 
view of the wheat situation. World 
production of bread grains in 1947 
now is indicated at 5.8 billion bushels 
of wheat and 1.5 billion bushels of 
rye, the review added. This places the 
wheat crop at about the 1946 level, 
but 4% less than the 1935-39 average, 
and the rye crop, while 4% above 
1946, is only 88% of the 1935-39 av- 
erage. 


BREAD !8 THE 


Canadians Realizing 
Full Significance 
of Tariff Pact 


TORONTO—The full significance of 
a new Canadian customs tariff, re- 
cently announced at Ottawa, is grad- 
ually being realized in Canada and 
abroad. The total number of items in 
the new schedule is greater than any 
ever before included in one act of 
parliament. Many hundreds of single 
commodities appear on this list, al- 
most all of which represent reduc- 
tions. Of these, by far the greater 
number apply to the U.S., which 
benefits from this new Canadian law 
more than any other country, it is 
said. 

The primary purpose of the recent 
tariff revision measure is to enlarge 
the whole of Canada’s commerce with 
the world outside but, since the U.S. 
and Canada are so closely united al- 
ready in their trading relations and 
are so near each other geographi- 
cally, it is natural that a measure 
such as this on the part of either 
would be of value to the other. 
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CLASS I AND II WHEAT 
SPREAD $1.71% BU. 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week instructed all mills, 
processors or exporters of western 
wheat products that the average 
price of Class 2 wheat over the 
board’s price of $1.55 bu. for Class 1 
wheat for the month of November is 
$1.71% bu. Class 2 wheat is that 
which is sold to countries other than 
Great Britain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW SHIPS TO CARRY RYE 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Five new ves- 
sels which are being built in Canada 
for France are nearing completion at 
Levis and Sorel, Que., and the first 
will start for France, via Portland, 
early in December. The five ships will 
take home as their cargoes a ship- 
ment of Canadian rye totaling 1 mil- 
lion bushels. 











Record wheat crops in the US. 
and Australia maintained the total, 
despite below average crops in 
Europe and the Soviet, the report 
said. 

The European bread grain crop is 
about one third below the 1935-39 
level, placing most of the continent in 
a serious food position again this 
year, since bread constitutes such a 
large part of the diet and alternative 
foods are also scarce. European im- 
port needs will be greater than last 
season when production, though low, 
was estimated to be about 25% larger 
than this year’s outturn, the report 
stated. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


More Acute Grain 
Shortage Seen by 


Canadian Experts 


WINNIPEG — Foreshadowing con- 
tinued heavy demand for cereal 
grains, particularly wheat, delegates 
attending the three-day dominion- 
provincial agricultural conference at 
Ottawa last week, were told the 
world supply of cereal grains in 1948 
will be more acute than in the pres- 
ent year. Demand from European 
and Asiatic countries is far in ex- 
cess of available supplies, authorities 
emphasized. 

The more than 200 delegates rep- 
resented dominion .and provincial de- 
partments of agriculture, as well as 
leaders of producer organizations. 
Following lengthy discussion in closed 
session in which British grain and 
meat contracts were discussed, as 
well as the coarse grain and livestock 
programs for the dominion, J. G. Gar- 
diner, agricultural minister, indicated 
producers will receive increased price 
returns for livestock. 

This year will be the first time 
since the conferences were inaugu- 
rated in 1942 that no production tar- 
gets are being recommended by the 
federal government. The government 
is leaving it to producers to use es- 
sentially the same formulas as a 
year ago. 

During the “on the record” sessions 
of the conference, ministers of agri- 
culture for the four eastern provinces 
of Canada strongly protested the high 
prices of coarse grains occasioned by 
removal of the price ceilings and sub- 
sidies. Other vigorous complaints 
were against the 32 to 35% increase 
in the price of fertilizers. On the in- 
creased prices that farmers had to 
pay for certain commodities since the 
government’s decontrol went into ef- 
fect, many speakers urged investiga- 
tion of what they term unjustified in- 
creases. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DROPS 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions Nov. 27 





totaled 148,304,000 bu., as compared 
with 150,863,000 bu. the week previ- 
ous, and 158,559,000 bu. for the same 
period a year ago. Roughly 84 million 
bu. of this total is located in country 
elevators in Western Canada. Only 3 
million bu. were located at Canadian 
Pacific seaboard ports, and the quan- 
tity at the Canadian lakehead was 
less than 15 million bu. Stocks at U.S. 
lake ports totaled almost 10 million 
bu., but the supply at American sea- 
board ports was only 864,000 bu. Ca- 
nadian lower St. Lawrence ports 
showed less than 1,500,000 bu. located 
in their terminal elevators, while Ca- 
nadian Maritime port elevators on the 
eastern seaboard held less than 700,- 
000 bu. 
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EXCHANGE PROTESTS 
FEED GRAIN CONTROLS 


WINNIPEG—Resolutions and peti- 
tions against the open market in 
coarse grains ignore the interests of 
the growers of oats and barley, the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, over the 
signature of its president, Stanley N. 
Jones, last week said in a telegram to 
acting Prime Minister Rt. Hon. L. S. 
St. Laurent. 

“The return of government control 
of feed grains can have no other ef- 
fect than to lower the price the 
grower will receive,” the telegram 
said in part. ‘“‘We urge that the prob- 
lem of the feeder of livestock be at- 
tacked at the proper point—selling 
policy. The most obvious and direct 
remedy is the export of livestock to 
American markets. However, if this 
be found impracticable, then as an 
alternative and temporary measure, 
the renegotiation of meat contracts 
or direct government support of live- 
stock prices is warranted.” 
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BRITISH FOOD MINISTER 
EXPLAINS FLOUR IMPORTS 


LONDON—tThe Minister of Food 
was recently asked in Parliament by 
Sir E. Graham Little whether he 
could make a statement on the im- 
portation of Australian flour and why 
it is not intended to import this high 
quality flour. The minister replied: 
“The bulk of Australia’s exportable 
surplus of flour since the last wheat 
crop, harvested at the end of 1946, 
has been required to meet the needs 
of our far eastern colonies and 
other territories in southeast Asia 
where flour has now to be used be- 
cause of the deficiency in rice, which 
is the staple diet. It was, however, 
found possible to ship several car- 
goes of Australian flour to the U.K. 
during the early part of 1947. As is 
done in the case of flour imported 
from Canada, the Australian flour 
is mixed with our home-produced na- 
tional flour, the extraction rate of 
which is 85%, compared with 70% for 
the Australian. It is intended that a 
large quantity of flour (as well as 
wheat) shall be purchased for ship- 
ment when the new Australian crop, 
due to be harvested at the end of the 
year, is available. This flour will also 
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be applied primarily to meeting the 
requirements of the rice-deficiency 
territories. If, however, there proves 
to be more than is needed for this 
oa it will be brought to the 
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ST. LAWRENCE REPORTS 
INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The earnings 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills. Ltd, 
for the first two months of the cur. 
rent fiscal year are in excess of the 
like period a year ago, according to 
a statement by D. A. Campbell, presi- 
dent, at an annual meeting of share- 
holders. He said that the short wheat 
crop this year will affect operations 
to a certain extent during the Jan- 
uary-to-August period of 1948 ~esult- 
ing in increased operating costs but 
release from controls will resilt in 
the company being able to : 


cover 
part of the expenses and “there is ev- 
ery reason to believe earnings in the 
current year will show a decid«d im- 


provement over past fiscal yer.” 
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More Than Half 
of Flour Output 
Goes for Export 


TORONTO—During October of the 
present crop year, Canadian wheat 
flour production amounted to 2,531- 
104 bbl., with 1,582,906 bbl. of this 
amount being exported, 

To date this year production has 
exceeded that for the same period 
last year. The smaller 1947 wheat 
crop, however, may be expected to 
make itself felt later in the crop year 
and it is not anticipated that total 
flour production for the current crop 
year will come up to the record es- 
tablished in 1946-47. 

More than half of Canada’s flour 
output continues to flow into export 
channels, with the U.K., India and 
Italy, in that order, taking the larg- 
est. quantities during the August- 
October period this year. 

Mills reporting operations for Oc- 
tober had a total rated milling ca- 
pacity of 97,780 bbl. per 24-hour day 
and on the basis of a 26-day working 
period in the month, 99.6% of the 
rated capacity was effective. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN PLANTS NEED 
MOTHER YEAST FROM U5. 


TORONTO — Government officials 
who drafted the order forbidd ng the 
entry of yeast into Canada over- 
looked the fact that yeast plents in 
Canada cannot operate unless they 
receive mother yeast from the US. 
it has been pointed out. If had 
not been for the urgent messazes to 
Ottawa which led to consen' that 
yeast entry be permitted unt’ pro- 
tests could be heard, the bake: ies of 





Canada would all have been closed in 
a few days. 

There are big yeast firms in Can- 
ada, but in order to be sure that 


strains of yeast remain pure, this 
mother yeast must be obtained. It 
comes in small packages an the 
propagation to large quantities then 
goes on under carefully guardec con- 
ditions to prevent contamin ‘tion. 
Each plant is very solicitous «bout 
the strain of yeast it produces and 
some of the best strains have © his- 
tory of a century. Hundreds of ‘hou- 
sands of dollars are spent in research 
and testing in large U.S. labora‘ories 
to keep these strains pure. 
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e of the Woods Milling Co. 
Reports Increase in Net Profit 


MONTREAL — A net profit amounting to $746,043.11, compared with 
6.39 for the previous year is shown by the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., in its annual statement for the year ended Aug. 31, 1947. The 





- working capital of the company now stands at $4,466,262.58. 


C. H. G. Short, president, in his report to the shareholders, says that it 
jsdifficult to predict the outcome of the current year’s operations. The shorter 
t crop will provide less wheat and flour for other markets after com- 
mitments to the United Kingdom are fulfilled and present prospects indicate 
dearly that production will be to some degree curtailed. The corisolidated 
palance sheet of the company as at Aug. 31, 1947: 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Casi on hand and in banks (net) 
Investments (market value $39,960.00) 
Accounts receivable— . 
After providing for bad and doubtful debts...... 
ies— 
1ed as follows: 
Grain at approximate market value 
Flour and feed at approximate manufactured cost 
Bags and materials at approximate manufactured 
cost and approximate cost price respectively. . 


440,285.57 
CiCbEO SE cakes 15,000.00 
2,505,619.17 
Invento: 

Val 


3,526,630.40 $ 6,487,535.14 


TG «SPOT BON £0. TOVOMUS 6oicenic ccc ces cccevecvccess 38,801.97 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax ...............5. 215,413.88 
Sundry investments—egrain exchange seat, etc............. 6,529.00 
Investment in controlled company—allied industry at cost 
ee «GES. WEWROCOEE OEE ics ove Uh cere ce ccccec eee cewece 611,193.87 
Propert: Account— 
Lan |, water power, buildings, machinery and equip- 
nent at cost, less depreciation applied ......... 6,622,475.90 
Less: Reserve for depreciation ............2ee005 2,816,924.90 3,805,551.00 
EE Sa ES ree re ye re eee s Pa rae ree eae ee te ee 250,000.00 
$11,415,024.86 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable, including refund payable to Com- 
nodity Prices Stabilization Corp. ..............+:. $ 1,596,371.86 
Pro\ision for federal, provincial and municipal taxes.. 424,900.70 $ 2,021,272.56 
SCG - Gn GENGR FOMOPVED 6 ..ccswerniee sc Si csi sieteoeigece 150,133.23 
Capital Stock: 
Aut iorized— 
200,000 shares of no par value common stock 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 each 
Issucd— 
147,689 shares of no par value common stock.... 2,953,780.00 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of 
TERS ore SEAS OE OE Mes didi ko Be cw awk gs b5 oe Be 1,500,000.00 4,453,780.00 
SE SUM ALG. 6b o 00 6 Cet be¥ 4 os CKED Os vlnces ower eewese 4,574,425.19 


Refundable portion of excess profits tax .........c..6.05. 215,413.88 
$11,415,024.86 
Contingent Liabilities: 
Guarantee of $555,000.00 5%% bonds of Inter City Baking Co., 
On customers’ paper under discount $240,375.63. 


Ltd. 


Profit and Loss and Surplus Account for the 
Year Ended August 31, 1947 


Balance at August 31, 1946 ............... 


$3,765,610.64 











Add: Income and excess profits taxes, 
and other adjustments prior years.. 404,073.84 
4,169,684.48 
Add: Net operating profit for the year 
ended August 31, 1947 .........++. $1,402,524.53 
Ps MU SGU ou deat ds oko ce 6s oe witch $ 42,913.73 
DOME Bie sack Fic be oko Cubciaecaes 90,822.61 
Provision for income and excess 
‘ PYOMte “CAKES .. 1... cc rcvecevees 494,440.84 
DUS OOED 255 wc ca he Kewscd scree 7,789.75 a 
Executive salaries ...........-sse0. 70,084.73 
LA AMIRS 9 6-6. hk win 6 OO Ws CeCe cces 259.76 706,311.42 
696,213.11 
Dividends from investment in the _ con- 
ied ors Perr 47,988.00 
Income from investments ..............++- 1,842.00 49,830.00 746,043.11 
4,915,727.59 
Deduct: Dividend on cumulative pre- E 
Reet SCOOP Sige thw wocces 105,000.00 
Dividend on common stock ........ 236,302.40 341,302.40 





Balance at August 31, 1947, per consdlidated 


balance sheet $4,574,425.00 


FEEDSTUFFS-"\y"" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


VIE MONTREA Al ODE USEI 


MONTREAL MEDICINE HAT 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: “Woumacs”” 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. GRAIN COMPANY 


FLOUR MILLERS EXPORTERS 
Cable Adéreans —e Flour — Grain — Feeds 





30 yoents St. West 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE ~— 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


Ali Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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USDA Allocates 
Durum Granulars 
and Seed Corn 


WASHINGTON — The U..S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
the following emergency export allo- 
cations and exchanges approved dur- 


ing the week ended Nov. 28: 


1. 9,850 long tons of seed corn to 
U.S.-U.K. Germany to fill spring 1948 
planting needs—PMA procurement. 

2. 12,500 long tons (wheat equiv- 
alent) of granular durum flour to 
Italy for December tp ppeaa in sch 
procurement. 
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Y. F. COMBS APPOINTED 
BY J. R. SHORT COMPANY 


CHICAGO—Y. F. Combs, associat- 
ed with the J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, has been named manager 
of the Mt. Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co., 
according to an announcement by J. 
R. Short, president. He succeeds Nel- 
son E. Kelley, who resigned recently. 

Mr. Combs has been head chemist 
for the J. R. Short Milling Co. and 
is well acquainted with the operations 
and research program of the Mt. Ver- 
non Milling Co. There will not be any 
change in the personnel or program 
of operation of this corn mill, it was 
announced. 
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WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 
IN ENGLAND REPORTED 


LONDON—A question recently was 
asked in Parliament as to the quan- 
tities of wheat which would be re- 
quired to implement the bread ra- 
tion during the next 12 months, and 
what further quantities would be re- 
quired to make it possible to abolish 
bread rationing. The Minister of 
Food replied that to satisfy the full 
entitlement under the bread ration- 
ing scheme at present, it is estimated 
that the equivalent of about 4,850,000 
tons of wheat per year would be 
needed. It was impossible to esti- 
mate the quantity which would be 
required if bread rationing were abol- 
ished as this would depend on the 
general food supply position at the 
time, he said. 
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MAPLE LEAF DECLARES 
SPECIAL 25¢ DIVIDEND 


TORONTO—Directors of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., have declared 
a special dividend of 25¢ a share, pay- 
able Jan. 5, 1948, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 15, according to a state- 
ment by D. C. MacLachlan, president, 
at the annual meeting. K. F. Wads- 
worth, vice president and general 
manager, im addressing shareholders 
said that the present operating year 
“presents many new and difficult 
problems.” The short wheat crop has 
resulted in reduced operations of the 
company’s flour mills and this con- 
dition will exist until next harvest 
which, it is hoped, will be large 
enough so that sales effort in various 
foreign markets, which are tempo- 
rarily closed, may be resumed. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOYBEAN AWARD GIVEN 

CHICAGO—The Philip W. Pills- 
bury trophy for soybean raising was 
awarded Dec. 4 to Harvey W. Stiegel- 
meier, Normal, Ill. Mr. Stiegelmeier, 
who operates three farms totaling 
390 acres, also won the award last 
year, 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Whea: 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Bouty 
And Other Bakery Flours, 








oe] 
The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat |! lour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the srow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


— 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





—————y 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Whe*t 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yee: 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


—— 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILiS 


ST. Louis, M 
CABLE ADDRESS: | 


OUR 98th YEAR 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER™ 


We vat ities 


The Cream a Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 4 
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ilow]Average 
ling Ratios 
Continue 


tock-feed- price ratios, which 
generally very favorable to live- 
producers during early 1947, 
ed below the long-time averages 
t midyear and have continued 
low average since then. With much 
saller feed concentrate supplies, 
livestock-feed price ratios probably 
will stay below average this winter, 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics predicts. 

On the basis of past relationships 
between the supply of corn per hog 



































MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Igleheant ¢ 
CAKE FLOUR.. 


ARVESTA ---:: 
RACKER SPONGE 


FLOUR 
DIADEM.--. 


WHITE STAR -- 
PIEFLOUR..--- 


Swans Down 


CAKE FLOUR . . 
DOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INDIANA 





EVANSVILLE 





l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











se The Moundridge Milling Co. 


tern FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
ben CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours . 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!'":. 























Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
-LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 


———— 






































Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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and the hog-corn ratio, corn prices 
will be higher than usual relative to 
hog prices during the winter and 
next spring. Over the past several 
years, changes in the hog-corn price 
ratio have been fairly closely asso- 
ciated with change in the supply of 
corn per hog. In years when the sup- 
ply of corn per hog was large, the 
ratio tended to be favorable for hog 
feeding. In 1946-47, the corn supply 
per hog was the largest~ori record 
and the ratio was very favorable un- 
til about midyear, when new crop 
prospects became known. 

The 1947-48 supply of corn per hog 
is about a fourth smaller than in 
1946-47. In only 10 of the past 26 
years has the supply of corn per hog 
been as low as or lower than for this 
season. In each of those 10 years the 
hog-corn ratio was below 12.2, the 
average for the 26-year period. In 
8 out of the 10 years, the hog-corn 
ratio was 10.5 or below. In the early 
war years, the ratio tended to be 
higher than usual in relation to the 
supply of corn per hog, reflecting the 
effects of the government feed wheat 
program and price ceilings. 

Feed prices also are much higher 
in relation to prices of dairy and 
poultry products than last fall and 
winter and higher than average. 
Prices paid for feed by dairymen and 
poultry producers increased 20 to 
25% from October, 1946, to October, 
1947, much more than the increases 
in prices of eggs, milk and butterfat. 
In mid-October, the egg-feed and 
chicken-feed ratios were the lowest 
on record for the month and probably 
will continue considerably below av- 
erage during most of 1947-48. The 
milk-feed and butterfat-feed price 
ratios in mid-October also were the 
lowest in recent years, and probably 
will continue below average at least 
through the first half of 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARING SCHEDULED ON 
SUGAR MARKETING QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a public hearing will be held 
Dec. 16 in connection with the deter- 
mination of the 1948 sugar consump- 
tion requirements for the continental 
U.S. and the establishment of mar- 
keting quotas, as authorized by the 
Sugar Act of 1948, successor to the 
Sugar Act of 1937. The hearing will 
be held at 9:30 a.m. in the Auditor- 
ium, South Building, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

It was also announced, in addition 
to the public hearing, that the de- 
partment would receive for considera- 
tion, briefs from any interested party 
on matters to be discussed at the 
hearing. Briefs will also be consid- 
ered on (a) a determination of the 
local consumption requirements for 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico and estab- 
lishment of quotas for these areas for 
1948; (b) a determination and real- 
lotment of the amount of sugar by 
which any domestic area, Republic of 
the Philippines or Cuba will be un- 
able to market its quota in 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
PLAN CHRISTMAS PARTY 


NEW YORK — The Christmas 
party of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club has been scheduled 
for Dec. 12 at the George Washing- 
ton Hotel. The annual affair will fea- 
ture dinner, professional entertain- 
ment, group singing of songs old and 
new and distribution of gifts to those 
holding lucky numbers. 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Cfor Almost 5O Years. 


PMillers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


““WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
““WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 


1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


VICTOR 6622 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF M 


l , 
ELLINWOOD, 


MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
































~ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
-® 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, 
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SANITATION SCHOOL—The sanitation school of the 
American Institute of Baking, held in Pittsburgh recently 
under Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of the sanitation 
department of the AIB, was attended by 51 men. The 
group, composed of bakery plant managers, assistant 


plant managers, a pie bakery representative and some re- 
tail bakers, is said to have shown great interest in the 
lectures, as evidenced by the response during question- 
and-answer period. One machinery designer and several 
members of allied industries were present. 





Turkish Grain Rots; 
Lack of Transport 
Nullifies Exports 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY — Qualified 
experts estimate that 30 million 
bushels grain are going to rot in 
Turkey. ° 

It also is estimated that as high 
as 50% of Turkey’s crop is going to 
waste. Rivers and harbors have been 
observed full of floating apples. 

It is not because the Turks want 
to waste this valuable food. On the 
contrary, Turkish newspapers advo- 
vate supporting the American food- 
saving plan. It is because the Turks 
are helpless to save it. Turkey is a 
country potentially rich as a food 
producing area, but for an area larger 
than Texas she has less than 4,000 
miles of railroad. Most of that is 
single track. 

Turkey has almost no highways. 
She is desperately short of rolling 
stock for the railroads and has al- 
most no trucks. She has insufficient 
storage facilities for grain and hardly 
any canning plants to can the fruit. 

Thus the grain ‘lies in fields or is 
stacked beside the railroad stations. 
The fruit has rotted already or is 
rotting and the grain will rot as 
soon as the autumn rains begin. 

With a third of her 192 million 
acres of land under cultivation, and 
even with this year’s drouth, Turkey 
has produced enough grain to export 
a substantial amount, but any pos- 
sible export surplus has been nulli- 
fied by the lack of transportation. 

Turkish officials have been search- 
ing desperately for a solution. None 
is in sight. Kasin Gulek, minister of 
public works, said that the road 
building program made possible by 
the $100 million U.S. aid program 
will offer some help next year and 
later. 
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MIDWEST CLUB PLANS 
TO ENTERTAIN ORPHANS 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club will 
share a Christmas party with orphans 
of the Gillis Home in Kansas City 
Dec. 20. A turkey dinner will be 
served the guests and members at 
noon in the Aztec Room of the Hotel 
President. During the afternoon gifts 
will be distributed to the children. 

The committee on arrangemets for 
the party have notified the member- 
ship of a $2.50 charge for the meal 
and also have asked for contribu- 
tions of $5 each to cover a guest’s 








meal and gift. This arrangement will 
permit all members of the club to 
participate, even though they are un- 
able to attend. This year the club’s 
Christmas party will “truly be a 
party with a purpose,” according to 
Walter Kuckenbecker, general chair- 
man. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ST. JOSEPH LABORATORY 
ADDS TO TECHNICAL STAFF 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Elmer Modeer, 
managing director of the St. Joseph 
Testing Laboratories, has announced 
the appointment of Gerald H. Ingra- 
ham to be in charge of carotene as- 
says and other alfalfa products test- 
ing and supervisor of the laboratory’s 





analytical operations. Mr. In: raham 
began work with the labvratory 
Dec. 1. 

He was graduated from the ‘iepart- 
ment of milling industry, ‘ansas 
State College, Manhattan, in 1940, 
During the war he served in the 
European theater, attaining t!.c rank 
of captain. 

Following graduation from college 


he was employed by Seagrams, Inc., 
Louisville, and Nutrena Mills, Kansas 
City. After returning from the service 
he worked for two years in the Kan- 
sas City laboratory of the W. J. 
Small Co. . 

A home has been purchased by Mr. 
Ingraham in St. Joseph and his wife 
and six-year-old daughter have joined 
him there. 





‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA  @ARISTOS © 
BAKERY FLOURS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywh« re 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATO!: CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, " ¢nn. 











——J 
KING MIDAS ‘DIAMOND D” 
FLOUR A High Grade Baker's Spring Pate 
Mes Mentann pring Wheat 
m 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS Sheridan Flouring Mills, In: . 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 














DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


0. 
McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 
* KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
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HERE'S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 


















THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 











SLE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Pfeffer Milling Company DEANDY TUTTIY WILLY 
ra WET EL OURS 
Brand rand; Labenon Bel,» LEBANON, SOFT WHEAT 
te es = 
Member Millers’ National Federation CRITIC FEEDS 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 

















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Now more than ever before, forward- 
looking bakers are meeting the problems 
of competition with the highest in loaf 
quality. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your bread with 
the excellent baking values of these 
Star brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 












MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








R. Douglas Stuart 
FILLS NEW POSITION—R. Douglas 


Stuart, formerly president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was elect- 
ed by the board of directors at its 
recent meeting in Sherman, Texas, to 
be vice chairman of the board, a new- 
ly-created position. Mr. Stuart start- 
ed with the company in 1906, after 
his graduation from Princeton. He 
has been active for many years with 
the Boy Scouts of America, and is a 
member of the national executive 
board of that organization. 
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H. Earle Muzzy 
EXECUTIVE ADVANCES—H. Earle 


Muzzy, formerly vice president in 
charge of export, was named execu- 
tive vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
company. Mr. Muzzy was operating 
superintendent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in 1937. He was transferred to Chi- 
cago to become a vice president and 
general supervisor in charge of ex- 
ports for the company early in 19338, 
and was elected a director in 1947. 


Donald B. Lourie 


QUAKER PRESIDENT — Donald B. 
Lourie, former executive vice presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
go, was elected president at the Sher- 
man, Texas, meeting of the directors 
recently. He succeeds R. Douglas 
Stuart, who was elevated to the new- 
ly-created position of vice chairman 
of the board. Mr. Lourie started with 
Quaker in 1922 in the statistical de- 
partment. He became sales manager 
in 1936, vice president in 1942, and 
was elected a director in 1945. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. R. Perry, division sales manager, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, returned this week from a busi- 
ness trip to points in the Southwest. 


cd 
Roger W. Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, is back on the 
job again this week, but hobbling 
around as the result of a slight but 
painful back injury. 
& 


C. F. Spence, director, Spence & 
Weedon (Moc.) (Pty.), Ltd. Lour- 
enco Marques, Beira, Portuguese East 
Africa, visited flour export officials in 
Minneapolis last week. He was a call- 
er at the offices of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

2 


Harry -‘W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, pres- 
ident of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
was elected vice president of the Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota district of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, at the 
recent meeting of that organization 
in New York. 

* 


K. H. Jacobs, branch manager, 
grocery products, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, has been confined 
to a Kansas City hospital with a foot 
infection. 

e 


Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, called on connections in 
Tennessee Dec. 4-5. 

® 


Robert R. Anderson, oldest son of 
N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager for 
Bay State Milling Co., and Miss 


Charmaine Neutz were married the 


evening of Dec. 6. The couple left on 
a honeymoon trip to New Orleans. 
The bridegroom is connected with 
Bell & Gossett Co., Morton Grove, 
Til. 

es 


W. ©. Smith, formerly divisional 
sales manager for Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
has joined the staff of the Caples 
Co., advertising agency, Omaha, as a 
account executive. Prior to his affilia- 
tion with Omar, Mr. Smith was em- 
ployed by General Foods Sales Co. He 
will assist K. L. Arrington on the C. 
A. Swanson & Sons account. 


Philip H. Postel, president of Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIL, 
called on Millers National Federation 
officials Dec. 1. 

* 


Samuel R. Harrell, president and 
general manager of Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., stopped in at 
the Millers National Federation of- 
fices, Chicago, Dec. 5. 

£ 


Robert Anderson, the new assist- 
ant to Duane L. Norby, manager of 
Cargill, Inc., Toledo, has made ap- 
plication for membership in the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange. 

& 


Ned Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Joe Pollack, Pittsburgh, flour 
brokers working in partnership, were 
in Toledo calling on the trade the 
week of Dec. 1. 

* 


Albert C. Hoffman, who resigned 
last July as manager of the Toledo 
branch of the Sheets Elevator Co., 
Cleveland, because of ill health and 





change in ownership, is now with the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
as assistant to Lee O. Bracy, presi- 
dent. This is a return to an old con- 
nection as he was with the old 
Amendt Milling Co. from 1913 to 1925 
when he came to Toledo with the 
Sheets people. He is an ex-president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade. 
& 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Co., was 
commissioned a colonel on the staff 
of Jim Nance McCord, governor of 
Tennessee, at the opening of the cor- 
poration’s new plant at Memphis. 

& 


Miss Eleanora Sense, editor of the 
magazine, Forecast for Home Eco- 
nomics, paid a visit to the Wheat 
Flour Institute Dec. 1 and talked 
with Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, di- 
rector of the institute, regarding 
services for managers of school lunch 
program. 

& 


Carl E. Bolte, formerly prominent 
in the flour milling business and one 
time president of the Slater (Mo.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., has been named 
vice president in charge of sales for 
the Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp., 
Kansas City. Recently Mr. Bolte has 
been secretary of the National Lubri- 
cating Grease Institute. 


Herman Steen, vice president, and 
secretary, and Roy K. Durham, tech- 
nical service director of the Millers 
National Federation, conferred Dec. 
4 with the North Pacific Millers Assn. 
at Portland, Ore. Mr. Durham then 
was to spend several days calling on 
operative millers in Oregon and 
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Washington. Mr. Steen gave a talk 
on “Ways and Means of Increasing 
the Use of Wheat Flour Products” 
before the Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League at Baker, Ore., Dec. 6. 

@ 


Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., and Frank H. Cross, traffic 
manager for General Mills, Inc, 
southwestern division, have returned 
from Ft. Worth where they attended 
the rate hearing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly, are spending 
a few days in Chicago. 


7. 

J. H. Herlocker, general sales man- 
ager, grocery products, Interna‘ ional 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was .; vis- 
itor in the mill’s New York offices. 

* 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, was seen 
among the New York trade recently, 


Carlos Cinta, head of the Mexican 
government buying agency, Distribu- 
dora y Reguladora, Mexico City, was 
a Kansas City visitor Dec. 1-3. The 
subsequent 10 days are being spent 
in Washington, D.C. 


Frederic T. Dines, agricultural de- 
partment, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Lubbock, Texas, said in Kansas City 
Dec. 2 that only about 40% of the 
1948 panhandle wheat crop was up 
at that time. Mr. Dines, who was vis- 
iting the Kansas City grain branch 
of the milling company, declared that 
much of the wheat which hac ger- 
minated following a favorable No- 
vember rain was volunteer. 

A. H. (Andy) Anders, formerly 
with the Bates Grain Co., Kansas 
City, recently joined the coarse grain 
department of the Kansas City office 
of the Norris Grain Co. 

* 

Robert T. Browne, director of com- 
mercial research for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was one of the 
board of editorial contributors for a 
guidebook on marketing manufac- 
tured products, “Marketing by Manu- 
facturers,” edited by Charles F. Phil- 
lips, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

BUFFALO EXCHANGE PARTY 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — The annual 
Christmas party of the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo for all branches 
of the flour, feed and grain industry, 
will take place Dec. 20, at 1 pm. A 
limit of 300 persons has been ))laced 
on the attendance by a commit ce in 
charge of the affair, consisting «{ the 
following: chairman, George Dv °ant, 
Continental Grain Co.; George K .iser, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Fred 
Haller, Bison Grain Co.; Frank Sinith, 
Rosenbaum Bros., and Ralph opp, 
Southwell Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


C. N. LITHIO TO SPEAK 
TO PRODUCTION CLUB 


CHICAGO—C. N. Lithio of R«pin- 
wax Paper Co., will be the <uest 
speaker at the Dec. 10 dinner meet- 
ing of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club. His subject will be “Pack- 
aging—Machinery and Materials. 
Following his talk, there will »e 4 
general discussion on the subjec' of 
packaging. 
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GTA EARNINGS REACH 
RECORD $4,600,000 


— 
M. W. Thatcher Tells Stockholders 
Co-op Has Best Year in 
History 


ST. PAUL—The best year in the 
history of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. was reported to stock- 
holders of the grain marketing co- 
operative at their annual meeting 
Dec. 8 at the Lowry Hotel. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
GTA, reported the cooperative had 
net earnings of $4,600,000 for the 
year ending May 31, 1947. 

Net worth of the organization was 
placed by Mr. Thatcher at $14,077,- 
000 although it was pointed out that 
inflated present value of fixed assets 
such as terminal elevators and the 
general office building in St. Paul 
makes the worth at present close to 
$20 million. 

‘Mr. Thatcher’s annual report high- 
lighted the first session of the three- 
day meeting of the association, which 
has more than 100,000 grain produc- 
er members farming in the spring 
wheat areas of western Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana. 


Grain Volume Drops 


Earnings of the cooperative hit 
their peak despite a drop in volume 
of grain handled, Mr. Thatcher re- 
vealed. Volume would have exceeded 
all other years, but for the tight rail- 
road boxcar situation, he told the 
stockholders. 

Most outstanding operation of the 
year, Mr. Thatcher reported, was the 
handling of flaxseed early in the fall 
of 1946. Charging that the farmers 
during that season were being 
“fleeced” by selling their flaxseed at 
the ceiling price of $4, Mr. Thatcher 
said that GTA stopped selling all flax- 
seed consigned to it. Instead of sell- 
ing, GTA stored the flax. As a result 
of this operation, GTA made over a 
million dollars for its flaxseed patrons 
when the ceilings were lifted and 
flaxseed went to $7 a bushel, he de- 
clared. 

After reviewing the attacks made 
on GTA since its inception, Mr. 
Thatcher asserted that the milling in- 
terests are not associated with the 
attack. 

“They appear to have accepted 
the cooperative system as part of the 
economy,” he stated. “The heads of 
Several of the largest institutions 
have frankly told your general man- 
ager and others that farmers have 
learned how to run their marketing 
business and have a perfect right 
todo so.” 

Placing before the stockholders the 
needs of the association for expansion 
inthe near future, Mr. Thatcher asked 
for expenditure of $10 million to cov- 
er erection of new facilities at Supe- 
tior, Wis.; for a large St. Paul river 
elevator to specialize in the handling 
of barley; for a large elevator at 
Grand Forks, N.D., and for a sub- 
rl terminal elevator at Sioux 


Cites Conservation Need 


H. H. Bennett, chief of the US. 
Soil Conservation Service, told the 
farmers the cycle of good years and 
‘§ Crops may be coming to an end 
i the Northwest. Now is the’ time 
for farmers to ward off the return of 
aMether scourge of dust storms 
through acre by acre soil conservation 
Practices, he said. 

€ver in the recorded history of 
Mankind has there been a greater 
Urgency for the conservation and 
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wise use of our productive land and 
of our water supplies,” he said. 

“Conservation does not mean dis- 
use, or turning good, productive land 
back to grass or idleness for conser- 
vation’s sake. Soil conservation means 
wise use of every acre according to 
its capabilities and needs. Soil and 
water conservation is management 
and protection of the land at all times 
so it will always keep your elevators 
filled and the boxcars rolling,” he 
added. 

USDA Exhibit Shown 


A feature of the convention was 
the Department of Agriculture’s car- 
load of educational exhibits on soil 
conservation, shipped from Washing- 
ton especially for the meeting. 

The principal speaker at the annual 
dinner at the St. Paul municipal 
auditorium Dec. 9 was Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.). Sen. Aiken recently 
headed the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee, which held 
hearings in the Twin Cities and other 
key agricultural centers on a long 
range farm program. 

Other guest speakers at the con- 
vention included the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
L. G. Ligutti, secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, and James F. Turner, president 
of the British Farmers Union and the 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers. 

Sessions of the cooperative con- 
cluded with an open house at the 
GTA’s elaborate new general of- 
fices, Larpenteur and Snelling Aves., 
St. Paul. 
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Dr. Betty Sullivan 
to Be Honored 
by Cereal Chemists 


Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been selected 
by the American Associaion of Ce- 
real Chemists as the next recipient 
of the Thomas Burr Osborn Medal 
Award for conspicuous achievement 
in cereal chemistry research. 

Presentation of the medal will be 
made at the 1948 convention of the 
AACC to be held in Cincinnati next 
May. 

Dr. Sullivan joined’: the laboratory 
staff of the Russell-Miller company in 
1922 as an assistant to the late Harry 
Snyder who was an outstanding pio- 
neer in cereal chemistry research. 
She became chief chemist in 1927 and 
at the present time is, in addition 
to director of research for her com- 








Dr. Betty Sullivan 


pany, a vice president and member 
of its board of directors. 
She is a past president of the AACC 


* and is chairman of the technical ad- 


visory committee, Millers Natinnal 
Federation. The numerous published 
reports of researches that have been 
conducted by Dr. Sullivan or under 
her supervision are characterized by 
originality and thoroughness, and 
those researches have contributed 
materially to the knowledge and 
progress in the field of cereal chem- 
istry. 

Dr. Sullivan will be the seventh 
person to have been honored with 
the award since its establishment by 
the AACC 21 years ago. Its first re- 
cipient was the scientist for whom 
the award was named. Dr. Osborne 
received the medal in 1928 in recog- 
nition for his work with the signifi- 
cant differences in the nutritive 
values of different proteins. 

Other Osborne Medal Award win- 
ners since that have been: Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, 1932; Dr. M. J. Blish, 1936; 
Dr. C. O. Swanson, 1938; Dr. R. A. 
Gortner, 1942; Dr. J. C. Baker, 1945. 
There is no prescribed periodicity for 
the Osborne Medal Award, nor is 
there any limitation upon the major 
field of the recipient. Membership in 
the AACC is not a requisite. 

In the past the chemists’ society 
has made the medal presenta- 
tion a feature of its annual conven- 
tions. The introductory address, ad- 
dress of presentation and the recipi- 
ent’s responding address have been 
printed as supplements to the asso- 
ciation’s journal, Cereal Chemistry. 

Members of the committee that 
made the selection are Dr. M. J. 
Blish, Amino Products Co., Rossford, 
Ohio, chairman; Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. J. C. 
Baker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N.J.; Dr. J. A. Dunn, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., and Dr. R. K. Larmour, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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CORN PRODUCTS PRESIDENT 
NAMED NEW NAM HEAD 


NEW YORK—Morris Sayre, presi- 
dent of the Corn Products Refining 
Co., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
at the close of the annual meeting 
of this group of industrialists. Sup- 
plementing the speeches of top rank 








figures, the association presented a 


12-point platform to fight inflation. 

The platform pointed out the joint 
responsibilities of government, man- 
agement and labor, and included gov- 
ernmental expense cutting, with re- 
duction of the public debt to syphon 
excess purchasing power, redoubled 
efforts by industry to increase pro- 
duction and lower unit costs, and 
forebearance by labor from further 
general wage increases without cor- 
responding increases in productivity. 

The association offered its model 
for a federal budget of $31 million. 
This would hold foreign aid to $3 mil- 
lion and would run about $9 million 
under administration estimates for 
1949. 
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MILL FIRE AVERTED 


McPHERSON, KANSAS — The 
KBR Milling Co. plant here, a unit of 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
escaped serious damage in a fire on 
the night of Dec. 3. A choke-up in an 
elevator leg generated enough belt 
friction to cause the belt to burn. 
Firemen kept the flames confined and 
only the belt was lost. 
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Herman C. Balsiger 


HERMAN C. BALSIGER 
FORMS CONSULTANT FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—Herman C. Bal- 
siger, former manager of the Kansas 
City bread plant of the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., announced Dec. 3 
the formation of a business consult- 
ant office to be located in Kansas 
City. Active operation of the organi- 
zation will be assumed Jan. 1, 1948. 

Purpose of the new venture is to 
offer a complete business building 
service for the various branches of 
the food trade. Mr. Balsiger will spe- 
cialize in assisting the wholesale and 
retail baking industry, grocery stores 
and other food processing and manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

Recently elected president of the 
Missouri Bakers Assn., Mr. Balsiger 
long has been active in the baking 
and grocery industries. Except for a 
period of several years, he had been 
with the Shulze Baking Co. unit of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp. since 
1927. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 58,675 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 56,405 tons in the 
week previous and 58,619 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,371,319 
tons as compared with 1,165,475 tons 
in the coresponding period a year 
ago. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHASE BAG CO. ISSUES 
HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


CHICAGO—“Custer’s Last Stand,” 
“Gettysburg Address” and many oth- 
er illustrations of outstanding histori- 
cal events used in Chase Bag Co. ad- 
vertising throughout the company’s 
centennial year will be reproduced on 
the Chase 1948 calendar. The com- 
pany said that because of the many 
requests for these illustrations suit- 
able for framing, the calendar was 
prepared with the entire series of 
illustrations for country-wide distri- 
bution. They may be obtained with- 
out charge by writing to the Chicago 
General Sales Office, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd. 
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Two More States 
Join Movement 
Against Used Bags 


Two more states— Montana and 
South Dakota—have been added to 
the list of states which either  pro- 
hibit or sharply restrict the packing 
of flour in used containers. In South 
Dakota an order was issued some 
time ago and became effective Nov. 
1, which does not permit used bags 
to be repacked with flour unless they 
have been thoroughly cleaned. 

The Montana order which becomes 
effective July 1, 1948, prohibits the 
packing of flour in used containers. 

States which prohibit the packing 
of flour in other than new bags— 


New Jersey .....+...-. (Jan. 1, 1948) 
NE oc 000° he bees (April 15, 1948) 
Montana ..ccscccsecs (July 1, 1948) 


States which prohibit the packing 
of flour in other than new bags or 
laundered used bags— 


Minnesota .......++- (Aug. 1, 1947) 
South Dakota ....... (Nov. 1, 1947) 
New York ........-. (March 1, 1948) 


States which prohibit the use of 
flour by bakers if packed in other 
than new bags— 

Oklahoma ......... (March 1, 1939) 
MOD 6 o-6.is00c ben bbe (Dec. 6, 1947) 

An official of the Millers National 
Federation, in commenting upon the 
trend toward new container specifica- 
tions in a recent issue of the Hook- 
Up, federation publication, said: 

“It seems quite certain that other 
states will soon take action through 
their sanitary auhorities to prevent 
the reuse of flour bags. Several have 
advised that they expect to act in 
the near future on this subject. It is 
not unlikely that the repacking of 
flour bags will soon be pretty much 
a thing of the past in this industry. 
Speed the day!” 
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PAYMENT OF BROKERAGE 
FEES TO FIRM BARRED 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has issued an or- 
der prohibiting as a violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act the accept- 
ance of brokerage fees by a broker- 
age company on purchases of flour 
and other commodities for a macaroni 
corporation in which it owns a ma- 
jority of the capital stock. 

Under the terms of the cease and 
desist order, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
and its president, Jesse C. Stewart, 
Pittsburgh, are forbidden, in connec- 
tion with sales of flour and other 
commodities to La Premiata Maca- 
roni Corp., Connellsville, Pa., to re- 
ceive from any seller, directly or in- 
directly, anything of value as bro- 
kerage or any commission, compen- 
sation, allowance or discount in lieu 
thereof. 

The commission found that Mr. 
Stewart and the Stewart company 
together own approximately 75% of 
the capital stock of the macaroni cor- 
poration, and that Mr. Stewart has 
been president of both firms and con- 
trols the buying, selling and distri- 
bution policies of each. 
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OGILVIE WINNIPEG MILL 
DAMAGED BY EXPLOSION 














WINNIPEG—An explosion during 
the night of Dec. 3 caused damage 
estimated at between $15,000 and 
$20,000 to the Ogilvie Flour. Mills 
Co., Ltd., plant here. No one was in- 
jured in.the blast which sent one 
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wall of a dust room of frame con- 
struction crashing onto the roof of 
an adjoining building. 

The damage was confined to the 
blown-out wall and to water damage 
throughout the mill from the sprink- 
er system. There was no fire. It is 
believed that the explosion had its 
origin in a spark in one of the roll 
stands and was carried to the dust 
room through the suction system. An 
old-type stocking collector was 
wrecked and is being replaced by a 
cyclone-type collector. 

_ Officials of the company estimate 
that the plant will be ready for re- 
sumption of operations in about three 
weeks. Stocks in all machines, ele- 
vators and spouting, must be re- 
moved and the conveying and proc- 


essing equipment be given a thorough - 


cleaning. 
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Wheat Improvement 
in Kansas Publicized 


by News Association 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Accom- 
plishments of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. were described Dec. 
3 in a news story which the Interna- 
tional News Service sent to newspa- 
pers throughout the U.S. The article 
was prepared and released by the 
publicity department of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago after 
C. E. Skiver, director of the associa- 
tion, stopped in the offices there for 
a visit.. 

The INS story follows: 

“Cliff Skiver, director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., said 
today that Kansas led the nation and 
surpassed its own record by produc- 
ing 294 million bushels of wheat dur- 
ing the 1946-47 crop year. 

“Mr. Skiver credited good weather 
and the cooperation of farmers, de- 
partment of agriculture .agronomists 
and others in working with the asso- 
ciation to improve wheat varieties. 

“Development of improved meth- 
ods and equipment to clean and plant 
seed and till the soil were other fac- 
tors. 

“As an example of how new wheat 
varieties increased the yield, Mr. 
Skiver pointed out that 48% of the 
Kansas wheat acreage was planted 
with new varieties to produce the 
record-breaking crop. 

“This one factor was responsible 
for a total yield at least 15% higher 
than would have been the case with 
the old varieties. 

“Scientists have spent many hours 
in the selection and breeding of vari- 
ous wheat varieties, Mr. Skiver said, 
and the result has been wheat seeds 
that yield well, are hardy, nonshat- 
tering, resistant to rust disease, and 
at the same time produce good flour.” 
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FLOUR INVOLVED IN 80 
FOOD & DRUG ACTIONS 


WASHINGTON — Final disposition 
by the courts of a total of 80 libel 
actions involving flour and filed by 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
alleging violations of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act is contained in 
three recent issues of the administra- 
tion publication, ‘Notices of Judg- 
ment Under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act.” 

All actions involving flour were 
filed prior to Jan. 1, 1946, with the 
majority of the actions being insti- 
tuted in 1945 and a few in 1944. 
There is no set time between filing 
of an action and its final disposition 
by the courts. 

Adulteration was charged in-54-of 











the actions because of the presence 
of evidence of insect infestation. In 
38 actions, it was also noted that 
“the product was stored under in- 
sanitary conditions.” Practically all 
of the seizures were made while the 
flour was in distributors’, wholesalers’ 
or dealers’ warehouses. 

Section 402 (a) (4) of the Food 
and Drug Act was cited in four ac- 
tions. This section specifies that in- 
sanitary conditions in the place of 
manufacture may be reason for sei- 
zure of the food product. 

Misbranding accounted for six ac- 
tions, one because the packages were 
short-weight, and five because of 
deficiencies in vitamin enrichment 
content. 

The flour condemned because of 
adulteration in most instances was 
ordered denatured and sold for manu- 
facture of animal feeds. The flour 
found to be deficient in vitamin con- 
tent was ordered delivered to public 
institutions. 
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MILWAUKEE FLOUR MOVES 


MILWAUKEE — Flour movement 
in the Milwaukee market was heav- 
ier during November this year than 
during the same months in 1946, the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange reports. 
Receipts: were 79,100 bbl. compared 
to 69,300 bbl. a year earlier. Ship- 
ments increased to 24,150 bbl. from 
23,450 bbl. in November, 1946. Wheat 
movement was very much over last 
year. Receipts totaled 564,800 bu. this 
past month, compared to only 228,- 
800 bu. a year before; shipments 
jumped to 367,580 bu. from 10,990 
bu. in November, 1946. 
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4 OFFICIALS ADVANCED 
IN GMI HEADQUARTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four new offi- 
cials of General Mills, Inc., have been 
advanced to new positions in the 
headquarters of the firm, according 
to an announcement Dec. 8 by Leslie 
N. Perrin, executive vice president 
and president-elect of the company. 

The appointments are: 

William Cash, 32, formerly prod- 
ucts manager in grocery products 
advertising, to assistant advertising 














manager of grocery products, assist- . 


ing C. S. Samuelson, manager of gro- 
cery products advertising. 

Lowry Crites, 41, formerly direc- 
tor of media and advertising control- 
ler, to administrative assistant to 
Samuel C. Gale, vice president in 
charge of advertising and public 
services. 

James L. McHugh, 39, formerly 
products manager in grocery prod- 
ucts advertising, to assistant research 
production coordinator. 

Abbott Washburn, 32, former as- 
sistant director of public services, 
to manager of the public services de- 
partment. 

The appointments became effective 
Dec. 1. 
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GMI ADDS STEAM IRON 
ATTACHMENT TO LINE 


. MINNEAPOLIS—A steam - ironing 
attachment for the General Mills’ 
Tru-Heat iron that will enable house- 
wives to convert it into a steam iron 
is scheduled as the third item in the 
Betty Crocker line of home appli- 
ances, according to Roscoe Imhoff, 
divisional vice president. 

The steam-ironing attachment will 
be introduced at the Chicago House- 
wares Show Jan. 15-22. Deliveries to 
the trade are booked for February 
and March; 
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OPERATIVES DISCUSS 
MILLING POWER COST 


—<— 
Engineer Says Electrical Equipment 
Should Be Selected Carefully for 
Maximum Efficiency 


KANSAS CITY—Careful selection 
of electrical equipment and improve- 
ment of the power fa¢tor will cut 
power losses in flour mills, Grover C, 
Meyer, Kansas City Power & Licht 
Co., told members of District 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Dec. 6, 
The meeting, which approximately 
50 attended, was held at the Aladdin 
Hotel. 

Distribution of power requirements 
in milling plants, the main topic of the 
afternoon program, was preceded by 
a showing of the motion picture {i!m, 
“Strange Hunger,” by L. L. Mc- 
Aninch, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., !<an- 
sas City. The film dealt with vitamins 
in human nutrition. 

Power losses in flour mills, Mr. 
Meyer said in his discussion, are due 
to excessive friction and in electrical 
power conversion losses in trans- 
formers and motors. Friction losses 
can be reduced by selecting the prop- 
er type of bearing and in proper 
bearing maintenance, he said. 

Installation of capacitors or syn- 
chronous motors and the proper se- 
lection, with respect to the load, of 
induction motor equipment wil! im- 
prove the power factor, Mr. Meyer 
said, explaining that improving the 
power factor not only affects the 
amount of electricity used per unit 
of production, but also reduces the 
total power costs. 

Much of the discussion was devot- 
ed to an explanation of the division 
of the power load in a mill among 
the various phases of the milling 
process. 

The following table prepared from 
data which is based on the barrel 
as the unit of production, illustrates 
Mr. Meyers’ power demand survey 
results: 


Total Total -WH 
power load KWH per bbl. 
% % 

TRUER. 65s Hawes bees 57 66 3.83 
Bolting, purifiers, 

dusters, etc,.... 18 18 1.04 

Grain cleaning ... 11 il 64 

Grain storage .... 14 5 29 

100 100 80 


The discussion was probably one 
of the most lively and best reccived 
in the history of District 2. Practi- 
cally every miller and allied repre- 
sentative at the meeting took part 
in the discussion. 

At the close of the session, a )usi- 
ness session was conducted. John 
Rich, Larabee Flour Mills Co., !<an- 
sas City, was elected chairman o! the 
district, succeeding Lyle Mertz, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. Edward Hite, Mic! and 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
named vice chairman and Major S. 
Howe, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., L°av- 
enworth, Kansas, was reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

More than 80 members, guests and 
wives attended a dinner at the hotel 
following the meeting. 
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WARD DECLARES DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—The directors of 
Ward Baking Co. have declared ‘he 
quarterly dividend of 1%%, $1.57% 
a share, on the outstanding 5'2% 
cumulative preferred stock of the com- 
pany, payable on Jan. 2, 1948, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 12, 1947, and a year-end 
dividend of 90¢ a share on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany, payable Dec. 27, 1947, to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 12. 
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Television Show 
Sponsored by 
Swift & Co. 


Marking an important milestone in 
television advertising history, Swift 
& Co. became the first sponsor of a 
regularly scheduled network televi- 
sion program recently when the Swift 
Home Service Club joined NBC’s 
eastern circuit as a regular weekly 
feature. 

Originating at WNBT in New York 
City, the program now can be seen 
every Friday from 1 to 1:30 pm., 
es.t., in Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C, and Schnectady, with Balti- 
more and Boston expected to join 
the network as soon as technical ar- 
rangements are completed. 

The Swift Home Service Club has 
been aired weekly over WNBT for 
the past six months. It is a combina- 
tio service-entertainment program 
designed for homemakers. 





Sweeping Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


been previously adduced, that the ad- 
ministration does not contemplate 
another broad OPA over prices, either 
at home or in the export market, 
but intends, if granted the authority, 
to control prices and allocation au- 
thority through the agency most 
suited to carry out the program. In 
the case of foods this authoriy would 
rest with the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The President, under the terms of 
the terms of the proposal, submitted 
by Mr. Harriman would have power 
to issue fules and regulations, as 
deemed necessary, to protect the do- 
mestic economy, which would include 
priority, set aside, inventory and al- 
location orders. 


Only Less Essentials 


Under questioning by Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper, chairman of the 
sub-committee, Mr. Harriman de- 
fended this request for extraordinary 
Power on the grounds that they 
would not be used indiscriminately, 
but instead would be directed against 
less essential uses. In this respect, he 
Tepeated an example of less essential 
uses of tin, among which he named 
pet foods, beer and coffee cans. He 
said that consultations had already 
been held with the industry on this 
matter. However, it is believéd that 
these consultations only represented 
conversations with the steel industry 
and did not represent any conferences 
with the pet food industry. 

In the legislative proposal is a pro- 
vision which allows administrative 
sanctions in regard to persons and in- 
dustries cooperating with the govern- 


—_—___—_—_—_— 


SPECULATION NOT CAUSE OF 
HIGH PRICES, MEHL SAYS 


WASHINGTON—J. E. Mehl, Com- 
Modity Exchange Authority admin- 
istrator, told the House Banking and 
Currency Committee this week that 
© one contended that speculation 
had caused the present high grain 
Prices, and admitted that they were 

result of export demand plus 
the high level of domestic require- 
ments. 


a 


- ardization and 


ment in regard to the overall pro- 
posals. Under these provisions, it was 
explained by Mr. Harriman that co- 
operators in the programs of the 
government would be exempted from 
prosecution for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 
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W. F. MALONEY JOINS OLIVER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — William 
F. Maloney, former assistant state 
director, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, has joined Mary Oliver 
Candy Shops, Inc., of this city, as 
sales supervisor for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Mr. 
Maloney is well known to bakers in 
this state and has appeared as a 
speaker on programs of the Connec- 
ticut Bakers Assn., Inc. 
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USDA to Study 
Vegetable and 


Fruit Standards 


WASHINGTON—The development 
of U.S. standards for grading proc- 
essed fruits and, vegetables for which 
no standards now exist, and the im- 
provement of standards already es- 
tablished, will be sought in a research 
project just approved by the US. 
Department of Agriculture under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

Need for the development and im- 
provement of standards for processed 
fruits and vegetables has long been 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
FOR EXPORT ASKED 


The government Dec. 9 was re- 
questing offers of whole wheat flour 
to be applied against the January 
export allocation of 8,500 long tons 
to the U.S.-U.K. German zone. De- 
livery must be made between Dec. 10 
and Jan. 10. 

















recognized by the department and 
by processors, shippers, distributors, 
marketing experts and consumer or- 
ganizations, but because of lack of 
funds research along this line has 
been limited. 

The object of the project will be to 
provide official U.S. grade standards 
for processed fruits and vegetables 
and other processed foods for the pur- 
pose of (1) aiding processors in pack- 
ing better and more uniform quality 
products; (2) aiding processors, dis- 
tributors and retailers to market 
these products in a more orderly man- 
ner; (3) aiding lending agencies in 
arriving at equitable loan values on 
processed foods; (4) providing a more 
equitable basis for adjusting damage 
claims, and (5) permitting inspection 
and certification as to quality, condi- 
tion and grades by federal, federal- 
state and state inspection services. 

In carrying out the project, stand- 
inspection experts 
from USDA field laboratories will 
be assigned to conduct research in 
major producing areas. Experiences 
and practices of growers, processors 
and distributors will be studied, and 
samples will be analyzed. Data with 
respect to factors which reflect qual- 
ity such as color, absence of defects 
and character of the product will be 
compiled. On basis of these data, the 
Washington office will develop new 
standards or revise existing ones. 

The project has been assigned to 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of USDA. Federal and 
state agencies, and private organiza- 
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tions concerned with marketing of 
processed fruits and vegetables will 
be asked to cooperate. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRUNSOL CORP. FORMED 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Brunsol 
Corp., with capital stock to the 
amount of $75,000, is a new bakery 
equipment concern located at 3575 
Pershing Ave, Lewis Solomon is the 
owner. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOREIGN SHELLED ALMOND 
PRODUCTION ABOVE 1946 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary estimate of shelled almond pro- 
duction in the six leading foreign 
commercial producing countries is 
75,100 short tons compared with 71,- 
700 tons in 1946 (revised), and 89,700 
tons in 1945, according to the US. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

This exceeds the five-year (1941- 
45) average of 63,400 tons by 18%, 
and the 10-year (1936-45) average of 
65,800 tons by 14% and is the third 
largest output since 1929. The pres- 
ent estimate shows a substantial in- 
crease in production over last year 
for Italy, and a modest increase for 
France but declines for all other pro- 
ducing countries. 

Growing conditions this _season 
have varied from very unsatisfactory 
in Portugal to very good in Italy. In 
French Morocco growing conditions 
were good until May when locusts 
practically destroyed the entire crop 
in some sections. The crop in Spain, 
Portugal and France turned out a 
little better than anticipated in June, 
while in Iran it failed to come up 
to expectations. The quality of the 
nuts for the entire group is about 
average but in minor producing coun- 
tries it is a little below. 

The 1947-48 marketing season 
opened with an estimated carry-over 
of 15,000 tons available in the six 
exporting countries or about 20% of 
the estimated production in 1946. The 
largest carry-over was in Spain 
where it is thought some 7,700 tons 
remained, and the second largest in 
Italy with 6,000 tons. 

The Mediterranean Basin export 
market for almonds during the 1946- 
47 season was not favorable. Exports 
of all countries were considerably 
below prewar years. 








Bakers’ Products 
Exhibited at 
Hotel Exposition 


NEW YORK—Advances in machin- 
ery and improvement in the quality, 
packaging and number of new prod- 
ucts for the baking and hotel trades 
produced exhibits at the 32nd annual 
National Hotel Exposition that 
earned its title of “The Biggest Ho- 
tel Show on Earth.” Held in Grand 
Central Palace recently, the show 
demonstrated brilliantly what the 
baker can do with the improved in- 
gredients and machinery on the mar- 
ket. 


Outstanding to this industry was 
the 79th annual display of culinary 
art wherein bakers and chefs com- 
peted for blue ribbons with magnifi- 
cent wedding and other ceremonial 
cakes, unusual petits ‘fours and 
canapes, rolls and other breadstuffs 
for hotel consumption. 


Among the allied exhibitors were 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Armour & Co.; 
the Borden Co.; Doughnut Corp. of 
America; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; General Foods Corp.; H. 
A. Johnson Co.; Lever Bros. Co.; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., premix division; 
the Proctor & Gamble Co.; Standard 
Brands, Inc., and Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Co. 

Bakery products were shown by the 
John Reber Baking Corp.; Duvernoy 
& Sons, Inc.; Doughnut Corp., Mess- 
ing Bakeries, Inc.; Gnome Bakers, 
Inc., and Goodwheat Baking Co., Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PI-DO CORP. MOVES 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The Pi-Do 
Corp. here recently moved into a 
new plant at 808 Slocum St. which 
provides facilities for producing 100,- 
000 packages of pie-crust mix every 
eight hours. The plant represents 
an investment of some $150,000, ac- 
cording to Harry Mcmains, vice presi- 
dent. “Pi-Do” is distributed in 14 
states. The corporation has expanded 
from a two-man concern some eight 
years ago to one which now gives 
employment to more than 100 per- 
sons. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A dull, humdrum period 
in southwestern flour markets was broken 
only by news of the commitment of con- 
siderable bakery flour to the eastern chain 
trade. The volume, which was divided be- 
tween spring and winter wheat flour, most- 
ly winter, was reported to be in the neigh- 
borhood of a million sacks. Not strictly 
a completed sale, the agreements call for 
the delivery of a specified amount of flour 
up to six months ahead, the price—based 
upon the May future—to be determined 
later. Otherwise, the tenor -of the market 
remained unchanged. 

Family trading continued draggy, and 
bakers were cautiously awaiting the time 
when they feel prices will have reached 
the low point of the season. Many buyers 
are looking for a depressed wheat mar- 
ket in January, when it is expected that 
more wheat wilj) be moved off the farms, 
the profits from which would escape the 
1947 income tax. But the pent-up demand 
for flour is growing daily, as millers re- 
port very few contracts on their books 
which extend beyond Feb. 1. 

Sales during the week amounted to only 
25% of capacity, the lowest percentage 
since early in October. This business con- 
sisted of minor amounts to bakers and 
jobbers, whose stocks will not carry them 
into the next year. The percentage com- 
pares with 67% booked the previous week 
and 71% a year ago. 

Only about 13% of the total sales went 
to the export trade. The business was 
divided between the Indian buying mis- 
sion and amounts sold to Latin America 
against licenses recently granted. Later 
in the week India purchased further quan- 
tities of flour, filling its January alloca- 
tion of 12,000 tons. The flour was bought at 
$6.15@6.17 sacked, Gulf. 

Favorable -weather for development of 
the 1948 winter wheat crop and the ab- 
sence of the Commodity Credit Corp. from 
the wheat market dropped wheat values 
from last week’s 30-year highs and flour 
prices went down 20@40¢ sack during the 
week. The. bakery and family trade took 
the decline of the wheat market as a fur- 
ther reason for not booking at present, 
but an upturn in wheat prices might in- 
crease interest. 

Clears prices did not decline as rapidly 
as other flours due to a scarcity of offers. 
Much clears have been absorbed in recent 
export sales of 80% flour. 

Production among mills in the Kansas 
City district was stepped up considerably 
immediately following the Thranksgiving 
holiday, increasing from the previous week’s 
percentage of 88% of capacity to 98% 
last week. However, it was indicated that 
some week-end close-downs were planned 
by some mills during the remainder of the 
year. 

Quotations Dec. 6, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.75@6.95, dtandard patent $6.70@6.85, 
straight $6.65@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7.10@8.45, family patents 
$6.90@7.10, first clears $5.85@5.95, second 
clears $5.65@5.70, 1% ash clears and high- 
er $6.55@5.60; soft wheat short patent 
$7.65@7.85, straight $6.55@6.65, cake flour 
$8 @8.25. 

Six mills report domestic business fair, 
5 quiet, 8 slow, 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 57% 
compared with 35% a week earlier and 78% 
a year ago. All sales were in the domestic 
class and were divided 55% to bakers and 
45% to the family buyers. Operations aver- 
aged 78% compared with 84% a week ago 
and 93% a year ago. Prices declined 20@ 
45¢ sack. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 








points in 100-lb. cottons, Dec. 6: carlots, 
famuy short patent $6.50@7.85, standard 
patent $6.35@7.65; carlots, bakers unen- 
riched short patent $6.84@6.89, standard 
patent $6.79@6.84, straight grade $6.74@ 


6.79. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Chicago: Demand for flour did not im- 
prove last week and a very small amount 
of business was reported. Despite a break 
in prices, buyers continue to hold off, and 
only those in dire need of flour entered 
the market for one and two carlots. They 
are still waiting to see what action. will 
be taken on the export program and are 
hopeful that some drop in prices will mate- 
rialize. Directions have also slowed up a 
little and are only fair. Demand for family 
flour continued slow and only replacement 
orders were reported. Deliveries also slowed 
up. Quotations Dec. 6: spring top patent 
$7.15@7.90, standard patent $7.05 @7.57, first 
clear $6.30@6.95; family flour $8.55; hard 
winter short patent $6.95@7.30, 95% patent 
$6.85@7.25, first clear $6.66@6.77; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.40@8.45, standard patent 
$6.85@8.20, first clear $6.35 @7.30. 

Wichita: With shipping directions only 
fair, operations in Wichita mills last week 
were reduced to five days. Domestic sales 
were very light, confined to fill-ins and 
averaged less than 30%, except for one 
major mill where sales reached 150%. One 
mill reported direct export sales at 100%. 
Prices closed 40@45¢ lower. 

Hutchinson: New business volume showed 
slight improvement last week as stocks and 





backlogs continued to shrink. While the 
bulk of bookings continued small, some 
round lot business was closed. In spite of 
the lowest prices in 60 days, the trade 
generally was bent on waiting as long as 
possible. Export interest abounded, but mills 
of this vicinity did not share in this busi- 
ness. Prices were of about 50¢ sack com- 
pared with the preceding weekend. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been slow with prices about 15¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions continue to arrive 
in satisfactory volume. 


Texas: Demand continued very poor last 
week, sales running from 10 to 20% of 
capacity, and in scattered small amounts, 
chiefly domestic, although tnere was a little 
export business to the West Indies. Specifi- 
cations held up fairly well, and operations 
about held their own at 80 to 90% of ca- 
pacity. Prices are about unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and clears, but about 25¢ sack 
lower on bakers flour. Quotations Dec. 6: 
family flour, extra high patent $7.75@7.85, 
high patent $7.50@7.60; standard bakers, 
plain $7.10@7.30; clears, plain $6.40@6.50, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A fair aggregate of small 
to moderate replacement orders from bak- 
ery trade, coupled with one round-lot fu- 
ture commitment by a large bakery chain, 
held spring wheat flour sales last week 
up to 89.2% of capacity. This was not 
greatly different than the 87% of the 
previous week. A year ago sales were 72%. 

The round-lot commitment was said in 
some quarters to have included around 
250,000 sacks of spring wheat, with the 
remainder made up of winter wheat flour 
for a possible total of a million. sacks. 
The agreement calls for a specified amount 
of flour for shipment over a six-month 
period ahead. The price was reported to 
have been based upon the May wheat fu- 
ture, with settlement to be made on the 
basis of that future on date of shipment. 
A number of mills participated in the big 
transaction. While the commitment was not 
exactly the same as though a buyer had 
ordered a quantity of flour at a given 
price for a certain shipment, it was de- 
scribed as a bonafide order and one which 
could be hedged on the wheat futures 
market by the participating mills. 

Shipping directions on previous bakery 
orders were irregular, being fairly gooa 
with some mills and quiet with others. 
Directions were best from users in the 
Sast and the Southeast. Reports were heard 
of some mills offering 10¢ sack discount 
for quick shipping directions on local or- 
ders as a means of assuring running time. 
General inclination of small and medium: 
sized bakers is to book a little flour for 
forward delivery as current deliveries are 
deducted from reserve inventories. This 
keeps them covered and, while such orders 
are not large individually, the combined 
total makes a fairly good volume for mills. 

Family flour trade is quiet, with whole- 
salers jittery about laying in large sup- 
plies at current price levels in view of the 
uncertain over-all food inflation picture 
and possible action of Congress to correct 
it. Clears are in good demand and show 
less price decline than other types as a 
result of the wheat decline. 

Export trade in springs was exceedingly 
quiet. 

Quotations Dec. 6: standard patent $7.15 
@7.25, high gluten $7.50@7.60, family flour, 
established brands, enriched. $8@8.10, first 
clear $6.45@6.55, second clear $6.05@6.15, 
whole wheat $6.85@6.95, all prices in sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was again slow. 
Buyers are said to be staying close to 
shore, awaiting further breaks in the mar- 
ket. Family sales were steady. Shipping 
directions are slowing down somewhat. Ex- 
port business was quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Toledo: Not much change, if any, in con- 
ditions last week. No buying wave has 
started. Everybody is stalled on buying 
flour because of high prices and an erratic, 
unpredictable wheat market. For instance 
the Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat a 
week ago, 33¢ rate points to New York, 
was $3.15@3.16, which was up 10¢ from 
the previous week, and Dec. 65 the bid 
was $2.94@2.95. The policy of the ad- 
ministration in Washington and the han- 
dling of government buying is blamed for 
this condition from which there does not 
seem to be any relief in sight. The price 
of wheat has gone to within 5¢ of all-time 
high in 1917. Contention that gambling and 
speculation on the exchanges is responsible 
for this situation is regarded in the trade 
as an effort to mislead the general pub- 
lic and evade responsibility. 

There has been an abstention from buy- 
ing for so long that it seems as if a new 
buying period might get started most any 
time with a little encouragement by de- 
cline in prices to more normal levels. Mills 
are getting to the point where an increase 
in their backlog would be acceptable as a 
safeguard on future operations. 

Cleveland: Since the grain market has 
declined materially, some of the larger 
buyers have bought round lots of flour. 
The smaller trades have not been inter- 
ested. Mills have been more’ than anxious 
for shipping instructions. Jobbers and 


bakers have been unable to satisfy this 
desire. 

Bakers, both wholesale and retail, are 
complaining bitterly about their’ volume 
of business. There is no life in the bak- 
ing business at present. Consequently, flour 
jobbers are unable to make withdrawals 
as per schedule. 

The premiums on high gluten flour are 
so much lower that the difference between 


. high gluten and short patent flour is ap- 


proximately 20¢ sack. Flour declined the 
past week on an average of 40¢ sack. 

Family flour business is at a standstill, 
but there should be a pick-up before the 
end of the month. 

Quotations Dec. 6: spring family $8, high 
gluten $7.80, standard patent $7.40, first 
clear $6.60; hard winter family $7.80, stand- 
ard patent $7.10, first clear $6.30; soft 
winter $8.40, short patent $8.30, straight 
$7, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buyers are taking on new 
commitments very cautiously, showing no 
desire to venture very far afield. The 
trade is anxiously awaiting the develop- 
ment of governmental action on the for- 
eign food policy and until the outlines 
of that policy become known, there is 
every indication that buyers will prefer 
to stay close to shore. Some nervousness 
also is occasioned by the frequent and 
abrupt fluctuations in the grain market. 
The fidgety feeling is prevalent through- 
out the trade, bakery, family buyers, mill- 
ing, wholesaling and jobbing and even in 
the retail. The problem of making sales 
prices that will meet today’s costs of 
ingredients and return a profit, is an urgent 
one. Clears are firm and unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 6, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.75@8.95, high gluten $8.25@8.35, 
standard $7.85@7.90, first clear $6.75@7.20; 
hard winter standard $7.45, first clear 
$6.80, short patent $7.40, straight $7.25, 
first clear $6.35. 

New York: Rank and file flour buying 
was confined to a substantial number of 
spring wheat orders. The general trade pur- 
chased high glutens steadily from $8.50 
down to $7.80, and at the close of the week 
as values dropped about 15¢ there was 
additional moderate buying. Volume was 
not larger, however, as buyers feared the 
bottom of the current break had not been 
reached. High glutens were the strongest 
feature. Clears were offered in good volume 
where mills had them in abundance. Tnu 
chief feature of the market was the sub- 
stantial buying of a chain bakery, esti- 
mated one to one and a half million sacks 
of both spring and hard winters at levels 
comparatively favorable to mills, but based 
on markets at delivery time. This took 
care of requirements for some time. For 
the smaller trade local stocks are heavier, 
as arrivals have exceeded withdrawals from 
terminals. 

Soft wheat flours have also reflected 
the curtailment of demand for sweet goods. 
Pennsylvania grades were so scarce as to 
be nominally priced and West Coast flours 
were 75¢@$1 higher. 

Prices following the decline were about 
$1 sack below the preceding week. 

Quotations Dec. 6: spring family flour 
$8.75, high glutens $7.65@8.05, standard 
patents $7.45@7.80, clears $6.50@6.90; south- 
western short patents $7.30@7.55, standard 
patents $7.20@7.40; eastern soft winter 
straights, nominally $7@7.25. 


Boston: There is little change in the 
Boston flour situation. The pattern of trad- 
ing remains unchanged, with little busi- 
ness reported except for scattered odd-lots 
for prompt shipment. The trade once again 
attributes the extreme dullness to un- 
certainty over Washington developments 
on foreign aid and price control proposals. 
Mill agents are extremely hopeful that the 
declining wheat prices in the Chicago pit 
will bring about some activity from buy- 
ing sources. One large operator report- 
ed some nibbles for substantial lots, but 
stated that they were in the negotiation 
stage. 

Spring wheat flour was generally off 25 
to 60¢, but high gluten moved in a wider 
range and at the close of the week reg- 
istered a price drop ranging from 65@90¢. 
Hard winters eased 20@30¢ with little ac- 
tive inquiry. Soft types are irregular and 
after losing approximately 30¢ recovered 
about 25¢ of the initial decline. 

Bakers are complaining about further 
price increases in ingredients, particularly 
shortening, pointing out that the combina- 
tion of higher costs, plus considerable con- 
sumer resistance, make their operations 
extremely hazardous. 

Quotations Dec. 6: spring short patents 
$7.90@8.20, standards $7.80@8, high gluten 
$8@8.30, first clears $6.80@7.10; hard win- 
ter short patents $7.75@7.95, standards 
$7.60@7.80, Pacific soft wheat $7.83@8.33, 
eastern soft winter straighis $7.40@7.85, 
high ratio $8.45@9.10, family $9.10. 


Philadelphia: This market has just com- 
pleted another week wherein the numerous 
uncertainties which recently have confront- 
ed the flour buyer are still very much in 
evidence. As a result, caution is the watch- 
word and activity continues on a mini- 
mized basis. 

The downtrend in wheat futures at lead- 
ing pits, which currently has flour quota- 
tions 25@50¢ under the comparable levels 
of a week ago, has had the effect of 
stimulating interest to a certain degree, 
but so far there is very little evidence 
of this being translated into buying orders. 

One of the reasons for the prevailing 
display of reluctance is that many bakers 
covered nearby needs during the last sink- 
ing spell, which makes them feel it might 
be prudent to hold off on additional com- 
mitments until they either decide prices 
have reached their low point of the move 
or necessity dictates a resumption of pur- 
chasing. 

One mill representative reports that his 
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customers’ current ideas on price are about 
20¢ below what millers are asking, which 
causes him to believe that any further 
dip in the market will develop further 
business. 

There is a general feeling among the 
trade that grain prices are due for a 
setback after the first of the year in re. 
flection of additional grain moving off 
farms. It is no secret that farmers have 
been holding back their crops until after 
Jan. 1 to take advantage of the income 
tax situation. 

However, warnings are also heard here 
and there about over-confidence on this 
development. These say that farmers, realiz- 
ing they are in the driver’s seat with pos. 
session of something they know is vitally 
needed, might continue to keep the train 
in storage on the expectation of a hi:rher 
price later. 

The lack of buying on the part of the 
government is being carefully watche’ on 
all sides to determine its implication 

In reflection of the leading role p!.yed 
by high gluten during_the previous week's 
buying activity, which was generate: by 
the decline then under way, that ty of 


flour is now showing an easier unde: tone 
than the rest of the list, so that its pre. 
mium over other ‘grades has been as- 
urably reduced. Jobbers are _ report« to 
be taking an occasional carlot, howe) er. 

Soft wheat flours are quiet, becau of 
the smaller sales of sweet goods by bak. 
eries. Over the Thanksgiving Day holiday 
the consumer resistance to high prices 
was temporarily forgotten, but is zain 
being felt by the trade. No real p kup 
is expected until the Christmas demand 
manifests itself. 

Those who handle export business port 
that it, too, is very quiet at the moment. It is 
thought that the recurrent mention 0! the 
return of price controls has propaated 
the idea among foreign purchasers that 
such a revival will mean lower prices that 
are worth waiting for. 

Meanwhile, shipments through the local 
port are almost negligible. As _ evi ‘ence 
of the lack of activity, the only flour s)ippea 


from here the past week amount« to 


369 bags on the Bienville for Antwerp 
and 46 bags on the Honduras Victory for 
Naples. 

Quotations Dec. 6: spring family $5.55@ 
8.70, high gluten $8.30@8.40, short jatent 
$8.05@8.15, standard $7.85@7.95, first clear 
$6.65@7.05; hard winter short patent $7.80 
@7.90, standard $7.45@7.75; soft nter 
$6.15 @6.65. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales continue light 
with even the substantial price cuts the 
past week failing to bring in any interest. 
Bakers and jobbers seem willing to wait as 
long as possible and place only smal! orders 
when flour need is urgent. This attitude is 
prevalent over the entire territory, mill 
representatives state. Spring wheat flow 
was quoted 40@45¢ lower last week-end, 
with clears 15@20¢ less and high glutens 


off 40¢ from last week’s prices. It is stated 
that some further price cuts are made when 
any interest is shown in flour buying, but 
it is also said that the best flour prices 
quoted failed to bring other than the most 


meager orders, if any. Soft wheat id a 
trifle better sale. Family patent sal are 
about nil, although retail sales remuin at 
a satisfactory rate. The Pittsburgh Credit 
Bureau is cautioning both retailers and 
wholesalers in all lines to watch that 


patrons do not over-extend their buying 
and also to encourage as short a period 
of payments as possible. At all ublic 


meetings of bakers’ trade organiz:tions 
the subject of profits continually prvsents 
itself as anxious bakery owners a re- 
minded constantily to limit profits (uring 
this trying period, even though costs of 
both labor and materials soar. Shipping 
directions continue good. 

Quotations Dec. 6, carlots, delivere’, new 
cottons: hard winter $7.10@7.20, medium 
patent $7.15@7.25, short patent $7.20 7.30; 
spring wheat $7.50@7.85, medium itent 


$7.60@7.90, short patent $7.70@7.95: first 
clears $6.95@7.55; high gluten $7.95 8.30; 
family flour, advertised brands $8.65 (8.85; 
other brands $8@8.30, cake and pastry flour 


$7.15 @8.07. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A slight pickup in flour 
sales followed decline in wheat pric: but 
the volume was not large. A few iyers 
showed interest in 120-day contract but 
their price ideas were somewhat »wer 
than mills were willing to accept. Most of 
the sales were for immediate and day 
deliveries, with hard winters enjoyi' the 
bulk of the business. Increased interes: was 
evident on northern springs due ‘> the 
narrowing of the differential over hard win- 
ters, with sales being consummate: for 
December and, in a few cases, 120 ‘ays. 
The demand on soft winters was limited, 


with main interest shown by cracker and 
cookie bakers. Shipping directions con'inue 


kood, although deliveries to New Oriecans 
are still far below normal, due to com 
tinuance of the bakery labor strike. Export 
sales were exceedingly quiet, with only 
small fill-in orders worked to European 


claimant countries. Lack of licenses held 
down the volume worked to South Amer 
can countries. 

Quotations Dec. 6, carlots, delivered, 1¢W 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.30@7.45, standard $7.85@8, first clear 
$7.55@7.70; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.90@8.10, standard $7.75@7.90, ‘irst 
clear $7.40@7.75, high gluten $8.20@ 5.40; 
soft wheat short patent $7.60@7.75, straight 
$7@7.20, first clear $6.50@6.85, high ‘atic 
cake $6.80@7.05; Pacific Coast cake ‘5.45 
@8.65, pastry $7.55@7.65; barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Flour business is very quiet 
in the Pacific Northwest, with some of 
the mills closing down the middle of last 


week and others operating at a reduced 
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rate. There is an entire lack of eastern 
pookings, local domestic business is slow 
and exports are more difficult to put 
through. Some Philippine bookings were 
made on the last export allocation, but 
other business is lacking. The present ts 
one of the quietest spells since before the 
war. Softening of the domestic market, 
with buyers lagging on their purchases, 
plus the small export trade, accounts for 
the present situation. 
Quotations Dec. 6: high gluten $8.86, all 
Montana $8.55, fancy hard wheat clears 
$8.15, bluestem bakers $8.30, cake $8.65, 
$7.45, whole wheat 100% $7.90, graham 
$7.50, cracked wheat $7.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


_Toronto-Montreal: As anticipated, mills 
are faced with a gradual slowing down 
of production. They are waiting for the 
next quarter’s quotas to be issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board which will step up 
production for a time. From now on it is 
expected mills generally will be forced 
to curtail their operations considerably 
due to the shortage of wheat available 
for milling in Canada. Domestic demand 
remains steady. 

Quotations Dec. 6: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.80 bbl., seconds $8.30, 
bakers $8.20, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.85 per 280 lb. for shipment to end 
of March, Halifax or St. John. 

-Demand for winter wheat flour continues 
to equal supply. Quotations Dec. 6: stand- 
ard srades for domestic use $6.75 to as 
high as $9 bbl. secondhand cottons, Mon- 





trea! freight basis; export basis $4.20 per 
100 |b. packed in cottons, f.a.s. Canadian 
seaboard. 


Smaller quantities of winter wheat are 
beine delivered from farms and terminal 
Stocks are decreasing. Quotations Dec. 6: 
$1.4.@1.43 bu., shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was of small proportions, 
and the combined total made up of small 
lots to numerous destinations is only about 
30,060 bbl. Roughly one third of this went 
to the U.K. Most of the remainder went 
to the West Indies and Central America. 
Domestic trade continues gooa. Mills are 
operating to capacity, and stocks continue 
to move freely. Quotations Dec. 6: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$9.35 cottons, second patents $8.85, second 
Patents to bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: Export business in Canadian 
flour out of this port continues nonexistent, 
and domestic trade is generally quiet. 
Store sales are on the light side with 
housewives still drawing on the fairly large 
Stocks bought some time ago in anticipa- 
tion of a price advance. 

Buying by the large bakers concentrat- 
ing on the bread trade is reported steady. 
Cake and pastry bakers are using western 
soft wheat flour almost exclusively now due 
to their inability of getting any supplies 
from Ontario this season. 

_It is reported in the trade that some 
of the small mills in Alberta are now 
looking for business in the local market 
but without any great success. Most of 
these mills were formerly engaged in the 
export field but since they are now unable 
to buy Class 2 wheat through the wheat 
board, they are forced to choose between 
British contracts or engage in the do- 
Mestic fleld, and they seem to prefer the 
latter. 

Hard wheat flour prices are holding un- 
Changed but pastry flour is down about 
$0¢ bbl. Prices for 98's cottons Dec. 6: 
first patents $9.45, bakers patents $9.25, 
Vitamin B $9.25. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade $9.70@10.10. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed prices afe holding 
Ttelatively firm in the face of sharply lower 
8rain prices the past week. Principal firm- 
ing influence in the lack of selling pressure 
on the part of mills, coupled with a fairly 
Steady feeder and mixer demand from all 
areas. Bran was quoted at $67@67.50, stand- 
ard midds. $70@70.50, flour midds. $76@ 
76.50, red dog $78 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand continues very good. 
The trend is somewhat higher and sup- 
Plies are light. Quotations: pure bran $68.50, 
standard bran $67.50, standard midds. $70.50, 
flour midds. $76.50, red dog $78. 

Kansas City: Millfeed at Kansas City 
took a turn to the easier side over the 
Week end as offers, especially resales, 
Mounted beyond heeds as reflected by cur- 
rent demiand. Last week’s mild spurt in 
Prices was also checked by an improvement 
in weather conditions and a prolonged 
downward trend in grain value. Quotations 
Were down 50¢ Dec. 8 anid bran was quoted 
$64.50@65, shorts $73@73.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 560¢@ 
$1.50 higher with the advance principally 
0 shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$67.80 @68.80, mill run $71.80@72.80, shorts 
$75.80@76.80, Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market showed a 
ttle Strength this week. Bran is selling 
for $72, shorts $80. ; 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
With bran steady and shorts $1 ton higher. 
Supplies are adequate for trade require- 
Ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$65@65.50, gray shorts $73@73.50. 











Hutchinson: 
veloped for feed, with all 
or deferred, 
trend was the reverse of wheat. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $65.50@66, mill run 
$69.50@70, gray shorts $73.50@74.50. 


A brisk, broad demand de- 
offerings, spot 
readily absorbed. The price 


Fort Worth: Quotations: carlots, bran 
$71@72, gray shorts $80@81, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, about unchanged on bran and 
$3 higher on shorts, compared to previous 
week. Demand somewhat less active. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeed is fair, with 
supplies adequate. Bran $70@71, standard 
midds. $73@76, flour midds. $78, red dog 
$80 @83.50. 

Toledo: Stronger and 
toward the close of the week with some 
small advances in prices, but low levels 
around $72 for bran and $76 for standard 
middlings, quick or prompt shipment, in 
sacks, f.o.b. mill. Production is moving 
into consumption all the time. 

Cleveland: Millfeed prices early last week 
were somewhat lower, but during the past 


improved demand 


few days prices have advanced a trifle. 
The demand from truckers seems to have 
increased. The supply of feed has been 
adequate to take care of the demand. 
Quotations: bran $73 ton, standard midds. 
$76 ton, flour middlings $80 ton. 
Buffalo: Output of millfeeds is curtailed 


by the scarcity of boxcars as well as falling 
off in shipping directions. Demand for 
millfeeds at present is well in advance 
in supplies. Prices are firm. Standard mid- 
dlings, which lagged somewhat in demand 
two weeks ago, again are being sought by 
buyers and the price is somewhat higher. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $73@73.50, 
standard midds. $76@76.50, flour midds. $78 
@79, red dog $80@81. 

Boston: Extreme dullness 
trading in the Boston market during the 
past week. Price changes were inconse- 
quential with the only fluctuations occurring 
in spring bran, which is off 50¢ and red 
dog off $1. 

Some segments of the trade are more or 
less disturbed over the rapid decline in 
buying interest, stating that business is the 
poorest in some time. It is not known at 
this particular time whether the decline in 
buying interest is due to dairy and poul- 
try retrenchment policies or the using up 
of supplies to a near minimum. 

Quotations: spring bran $77, middlings 
$81, mixed feed $80.50, red dog $92. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices are display- 
ing a rather firm undertone in this mar- 
ket, although dealers report that demand 
has tapered off somewhat. They attribute 
the reduction to a desire on the part of 
consumers to work off already-purchased 
stocks for the remainder of the year, with 
the thought in mind that grain will be- 
gin moving to mills at a faster pace after 
the first of the year as farmers dispose 
of wheat that has been held back for in- 
come tax purposes. Quotations Dec. 6: bran 


characterized 


$76@77, standard midds. $81@82, red dog 
$86 @87. e 
Pittsburgh: Feed men report that own- 


ers of small poultry flocxs are disposing 
of them at-an alarming rate rather than 
pay for higher priced grains and feeds. 
Dairy men on the otther hand, receive a 
higher profit for milk and are cautious 
in cutting down their herds. An unusually 
warm fall and early December have also 
allowed grazing, and both these factors 
are reflected in smaller millfeed and grain 
sales than usual at this period of the 
year. Price advances for both retailer and 
wholesaler continued in millfeed and grain 
offerings. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, car- 
lots: bran $76.45@76.96, standard midds. 
$79.96@80.45, flour midds. $85.96, red dog 
$88.96. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales were rather 
quiet last week with principal interest 
coming from: feed mixers for immediate 
and nearby future shipments. The volume of 
business was small. Export inquiries were 
limited. Bran $72.85@73.75, -shorts $80.25 
@81.50. 

Portland: Mill run $65, middlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 during 
the past week, with demand and supply 
about equal. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity six days a week, and bookings are 
running into 1948. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $68, middlings $72, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $73, mid- 
dlings $77; California prices: $73.50, mid- 
dlings $77.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $73.75, middlings $77.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand from dealers 
easing off but mixers are still taking good 
quantities. Quotations: bran $45.25, shorts 
$48.25, middlings $50.25, net cash terma, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed appears to be unlimited, and despite 


capacity production, the output is insuf- 
ficient to fill buying orders. There is no 
indication that any millfeeds are being 


shipped for export. Some stecks from west- 
ern mills are going into areas of northern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta that were af- 
fected by drouth during the past summer. 
In addition, some small amounts in Al- 
berta mills are being shipped to British 
Columbia. But the bulk of western Can- 
ada’s production is going to eastern prov- 
inces, chiefly Ontario and Quebec. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$39.25, shorts $40.25; Alberta bran $36.75, 
shorts $37.75. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The situation continues to 
tighten due to curtailed operations by 
western mills. Domestic demand is easier 


in the face of the recent price advances 
and disposal of holdings by some live- 


stock and poultry breeders. Stocks on hand 
here are reported ample for current needs. 
Prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations: 
bran $46.05, shorts $48.05, middlings $52.05. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIO 


NS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sa¢k (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 1 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


96 1b.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
| eS re Pare $...@8.55 $8.00@8.10 §... oes $...@... $8.75@8.95 
Spring top patent .........5.-5- -15@7.90 er SF et ne'e -@.. oe ne Bate 
Spring high gluten ..........+- -+-@... 7.50@7.60 ae -@.. 8.25@8.35 
pe, ry ee eee ee ee ~+-@... 7.256@7.456 So A soi ws ek Tt 
Bporims StANEGOra 6.06 ccc cccceiecs 7.05@7.57 7.15@7.25 ‘ee ee Se are 7.85@7.90 
Spring first clear ........-ceeee% 6.30@6.95 6.45@6.55 Re Meee! Bee 6.75 @7.20 
Hard winter family ............ A te --@... 7.10@8.45 HS we ee eu 
Hard winter short ............+.- 6.95 @7.30 Ee 6.75 @6.95 QP acs 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.85 @7.25 .-@. 6.70@6.85 ao @ ccs «+@7.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6.66@6.77 Re 5.85@5.95 ...@.. -» @6.80 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.40@8.45 re 7.65 @7.85 setae oe «+» @7.40 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.85@8.20 De ae Ae wy, ak «@ o<. 
Soft winter straight ........... coe ese oe oe 6.55@6.65 ...@.. --@7.25 
Soft winter first clear .......... 6.35 @7.30 Fe +++@... ovo @ . «+ @6.35 
Rye flour, white .......esseeee% 7.49@7.60 7.00@7.10 -@.. .°@.. -»@8.15 
Rye flour, dark .....cssccescece 5.92@6.80 6.00@6.10 coe @ cee -@. -»-@7.90 
Durum, gram., Bulk .....2.ce00% 6.97 @7.02 @6.70 ...@... --@.. «++ @7.30 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring family .....ccccccccccee $...@8.75 $8.55@8.70 $...@.. @8.00 $...@. 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.65@8.05 8.30@8.40 8.00@8.30 @7.80 
Spring short 2... ccccscsescveves ~+-@... 8.05@8.15 7.90@8.20 @.. oo@ es 
Spring standard .......-sseeeee 7.45@7.80 7.85@7.95 7.80@8.00 @7.40 oo Qs 
Spring first clear .......sseeees 6.50@6.90 6.65@7.05 6.80@7.10 @6.60 -@.. 
Hard winter family ........++. Pa Pry ocpte was wer eT @7.80 @. 
Hard winter short ..........+++:. 7.30@7.55 7.80@7.90 7.75@7.95 -@.. --@.. 
Hard winter standard .......... 7.20@7.40 7.45@7.75 7.60@7.80 --@7.10 a eee 
Hard winter first clear ......... we 605M ods -@. -- @6.30 ow @ ae 
Soft winter family ..........+:. ee ee 0g G bas -»-@9.10 -+@8.40 ow ys 
Soft winter short patent ....... A a +++@... 17.83@8.33 --@8.30 Ee 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.00@7.25 6.15@6.65 7.40@7.85 --@7.00 éont oa 
Soft winter first clear .......... Te) aT Tr. Ae 000 ans -+ + @6.50 Te, Se 
Rye flour, white ............055 7.70@7.80 7.75@7.95 ...@... 7.60@7.80 @. 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........++. 7.17@7.27 Suess o> ue ~++@7.70 @ ves 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent ...... ee De A Spring top patent] .. $...@8.80 $ @9.35 
Bluestem) .......++05 ove one pc Q@ieee Spring second patent] ...@8.30 ...@8.85 
Bakery grades ...... re), Bee mey?S tr Spring first clearf .. ...@7.20 ...@... 
PRET. ces savenawenas ive wes -@. Spring exports§ ..... ...@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@4.20 ...@.. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, 


9798-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $70.00@71.00 $67.00 @67.50 Tee) Mike: wits 2PE Bi ces @ icce 
Hard winter bran vocal beste bance 64.50 @65.00 TY) Mitr ais ce ee ae 
Soft winter bran .. re ArT ref Fr SS ere ee. ere 71.00 @72.00 
Standard midds.* 73.00@ 76.00 70.00 @70.50 Te eee beet mews cone ede 
Flour midds.¢ ..... «++ @T78.00 76.00 @76.50 73.00 @73.50 Pere. were. 80.00 @81.00 
BOG GOD oie cnsceck 80.00@83.50 oe éoe GER Oe Tee Ae coe eG vont sees 7 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Clevelan Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $73.00@73.50 $76.00@77.00 $....@77.00 $....@73.00 B.D sees 
Hard winter bran .. oc te @ ovve coe ices 6600 cave ooce@ ceve eset ates 
Soft winter bran .. avee Tt TTT. wt er spas ere occv@ Sées ovee® coce 
Standard midds.* 76.00@76.50 81.00 @82.00 -+++@81,00 +++ +@76.00 avec ef ee 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 78.00@79.00 Tres MEet er sie ws +++ -@80.00 coc 
MOG GOR cicveccccee 80.00@ 81.00 86.00@87.00 «+++ @92.00 cote @ vsss 640@ os 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORMCO 2. ccccccces $....@45,25 $....@48.25 $....@650.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «...@39.25 «++» @40.25 sees @® vess 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 29, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—  -——Corn—,7, -—Oats—, -—Rye—. -Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
DOMIRSEG. Ags tac cces 4,292 1,517 749 777 483 825 93 69 38 4 
RSA eee ie 1,296 323 ae as es es we ee ae ee 
| | TET 9,318 6,417 478 1,078 2,665 4,424 118 165 793 1,319 
PROBE cccsivecoss 4,558 4,847 ow 647 810 168 es o* 436 260 
GMICRRO . co ccovvecesece 2,771 1,205 4,448 3,810 2,734 2,040 314 397 832 685 
eo GAYS TEETI Te 11,610 12,345 70 as. S607 745 215 6 2,334 3,628 
Fort Worth ......cse. 9,286 5,594 300 4 453 174 ae 2 5 14 
Galveston ........+++.5 3,583 1,876 ee 136 oe oe ae - 
Hutchinson .......+.. 12,352 6,853 os ee oe os 4 es ae 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,987 1,253 1,078 os 79 233 94 120 ee ee 
Kansas City ......... 30,695 10,332 483 1,128 585 312 141 66 254 458 
Milwaukee .........+.. 299 314 16 838 332 163 6 4,978 4,640 
Minneapolis .......... 1,457 1,095 513 276 5,634 1,049 2,691 695 12,140 9,322 
New Orleans ........ 1,795 611 11 303 33 85 ee eo ee 1 
ef OMe rs 1,618 319 9 563 5 180 1 1 ee 6 
fe! er * 1,237 5,670 629 7 1,153 161 398 98 421 485 
WORE és ee 391 942 31 5 o* ar 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 2,880 1,228 28 529 58 366 3 31 356 ee 
Biees Clty ...cccocies 44 19 173 318 809 38 ee 2 21 370 
St. Joseph ...... 2.20. 4,409 1,298 284 62 714 782 2 es 77 13 
Wt. BOWS 2. cc ccscees 4,608 2,559 715 603 714 388 6 3 4 17 
WEGMIRR. cece cic woece 7,032 3,290 1,522 34 30 s4 ee 7 1 
RANG. code ccccccecsess 1,476 656 1 ee oe oe ee es 
Canal ...... o been evees 440 és 1,037 é 
y) |. Peer 124,943 69,621 10,376 14,581 19,813 12,158 3,974 1,654 22,726 21,393 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Mi polis— - Chicag -——Kansas City. 
Dec. May Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 
BP AN.” Be oc cc ces cweeys 308% 295% 312% 302 267 260% 302% 292% 260% 
BOD BD lvieccopevecase ats 301% 291 309 297% 262% 256% 297% 288% 256 
+ OE TGS, ot ook vat wh he 304 293% 309% 299 264 257% 299 290% 257 
SS Sever ae 301% 289% 304% 294% 260% 253 293% 285% 253% 
BGG. BD deeds oc cccnsons 293% 284% 301 291 255% 249% 290 281% 248% 
BOO... OG dase cet c coe née 298% 286% 302 293 257% 250% 289% 282 249% 
7-BARLEY— -——CORN—, - RYE- , OATS— ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May . May 
Dec. 1 187 ... 267% 253% 404% 390% 277 277 125 116% 119% 111% 
Dec. 2 187 ..- 366 261 398% 384% 282 281 123% 115% 119 110% 
Dec. 3 187 ... 258% 253% 402% 388 280 279% 125% 117% 121% =111% 
Dec. 4 187 «4s. 806 254% 399% 385% 278% 278 126% 116% 120% 110% 
Dec. 5 195 ... 253% 246% 399 385% 276 274 123% 112% 118% 108% 
Dec. 6 198 ... 263 246% 399 385% 271 270 122 113% 118 108% 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
56¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—CAPABLE SECOND MILLER 
for 800-cwt. soft wheat flour mill. Good 
chance for advancement and improving 
your milling knowledge. Address 9045, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED CORN MILL- 
er, with knowledge of the milling of 
grits, brewers grits, cones and corn flour. 
Permanent opportunity for man with 
proper background. Address 9048, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
‘ 4 J 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
9058, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—AFFILIATION WITH GRAIN 
concern, Willing to travel. Veteran, 28. 
College graduate. Practical milling experi- 
ence; flour brokerage background. Details 
on request. Address 9046, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 









































MILLS FOR SALE 
aaeenatiaadiemendieianmmenmennaiidalll v OE ART NN 


FOR SALE— UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED | TO ‘BUY = RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





RYE PRODUCTS 








FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 


4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" 
Roller Mills with serrated 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


four 








Minneapolis: Although rye flour prices 
are somewhat easier as a result of lower 
rye grain prices, trade continues of small, 
scattered character. Values still are con- 
sidered high by most of the consuming 
trade. Quotations: pure white $7@7.10, pure 
medium $6.80@6.90, pure dark $6@6.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $9.10 

New York: Light, scattered sales of rye 
flour comprised the business in this market. 
Pure white patents $7.70@7.80. 


Philadelphia: Demand for rye flour is on- 


a decidedly reduced scale in this market. 
The only semblance of activity develops 
during periods of price declines, and then 
most takings are of limited amounts for 
nearby needs. There are no reports of fu- 
ture buying. This means that production of 
dark flour products is still lagging, with 
bakers continuing to use small percentages 
of the material. The report that the gov- 
ernment has purchased some rye in re- 
cent weeks has had no reflection in the 
local picture. Quotations: rye white $7.75 
@7.95. 

Baffalo: There is a good but conservative 
demand for rye flour, particularly for im- 
mediate needs. Trend is firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $8.15, dark $6.15, 
medium $7.90. 

Cleveland: The sales of rye flour this past 
week have not been very brisk. Most users 
and jobbers of rye flour have merely made 
fill-in purchases. Quotations: patent white 
rye $7.60@7.80, medium rye $7.45 @7.65. 

Chicago: Buyers continue conservative in 
their purchases and only scattered and 
small sales. are being made. Directions 
are only fair. White patent rye $7.49@ 
7.60, medium $7.07@7.40, dark $5.92@6.80. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying continues 
to be limited to barest necessities. Split 
car purchases over scattered territory when 
rye flour is sorely needed is usual, and 
no long term commitments are even con- 
sidered on this market. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.57@7.75, me- 
dium $7.27@7.45, dark $6.45@7.02, blended 
$7.05. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Some improvement is 
seen in marketing of these products. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $4.85 bag in 80-lb. 
cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand 
oatmeal is seasonal 








for rolled oats and 
with sales on a fair 
scale at present for domestic account. Sup- 
plies are moderate. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.85 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 





ed at $7.85 on Dec. 8; 20-02. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Nov. 22, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
ame 7 —., 
1947 1946 947 1946 
Minneapolis ‘i ‘y e 750 16,590 
Kansas City .. 2,430 750 6,240 4,300 
Philadelphia .. 240 120 ass oné 
Milwaukee ... 30 90 4,710 3,840 
Week ending Nov. 29: 
Minneapolis oat : 14,640 15,120 
Kansas City 2,910 750 6,750 3,475 
Philadelphia .. 270 210 oes vee 
Milwaukee... 90 30 4,120 3,660 
Week ending Dec, 6: 
Minneapolis ‘ os 14,730 16,770 
Kansas City .. 2,220 960 5,790 6,390 
Philadelphia .. 240 180 = os one 
Milwaukee... 90 4,080 5,190 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Nov. 29 and 
Dec, 6: 

BRAN— Nov. 29 Dec. 6 
December $65.25@ 65.75 $....@*65.00 
JOMUATT covets «+. +@*66.00 64. 15@ 65.00 
February ..... 65.75@ 66.00 - @*64.75 
March ........ 65.00@ 65.50 64.50@ 64.75 
Pee -@*64.00 61.25@ 62.00 
ee ae 60. 00@ 62.00 58.00@ 60.00 

SHORTS— 

December .... $....@t72.70 $....@ 172.75 

January ...... .@*73.00 72.50@ 72.75 

February ..... +++ @t72.85 72.35@ 72.75 

eee eee 73.25@ 73.50 ....@ 72.76 

April Caceevess 73.25@ 73.30 72.00@ 73.00 
BERET 72.76@ 73.00 70.00@ 72.00 
*Bale. tBid. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 


every possible 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
@th 8t., es 2, Minn. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Nov. 27, 1947 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 13,603 1,370 3,741 6,819 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 3,061 a 291 277 
Churchill ...... 110 ow aa 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS 6 oc cecne 115 + 179 1,821 

DORE 6 6 ie 8's Ke 16,890 1,370 4,212 17,917 

weet GOO... 05 26,402 1,296 7,923 5,294 

Receipts during week ending Nov. 27: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,833 233 #1,500 1,148 
Pacific seaboard. 583 es 24 15 
Other terminals* 42 ‘3 5 132 

Weta cnciocsi , 4,458 233 1,529 1,295 


Shipments during week ending Nov. 27. 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





Fae 7,017 681 2,956 2,754 
SAN ey 25 re 51 18 
Milled or 
processed ... 22 Ag 80 29 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ..c.0es. 205 “ sé ve 
WOR. Sci Seoasas 36 i 27 15 
Other terminals* 18 ia 40 8 
Teta. cvccvkvc 7,323 681 3,154 2,825 


Total — for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Nov. 27, 1947 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. rent 74,877 6,142 25,517 22,756 
Pacific seaboard. 7,164 PP 499 417 
Churehill ....... 2,969 “s os 
Other terminals* 274 443 1,968 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 


Nov. 27, 1947: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 66,228 5,530 24,269 19,050 
Pacific seaboard. ri 426 yas 221 
Churchill ....... 4,976 * << 
Other terminals* 239 oe 570 * 384 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 29, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 





— Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 1,09 Se es 
BeOGteM .cisccsces oe " 
Buffalo .. 2. cs. 7,100 oe 18 

pS SSS 1,694 i~ ee 
Pee 1,340 
New York ...... 15 ee 5 
Philadelphia .... a 6 

Botals ci cccse 11,240 6 18 5 
Nov. 22, 1947 7,598 112 10 5 
Nov. 30, 1946 3,992 1,086 1,683 1,341 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 29, 1947, and Nov. 30, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— ;-—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
29, 30, 29, 30, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ....... 152,505 85,512 10,992 5,226 
oer rr rie 11,493 14,758 eas eee 
Sarees 22,111 14,185 tee 1,086 
Bee 4,426 2,143 435 1,683 
Barley ...... 27,831 24,510 5 _— 
Flaxseed 8,767 5,323 
Soybeans 14,666 24,029 


Stocks of United States bonded. ate in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 29 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 470,000 (121,- 
000) bu.; rye, 220,000 (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Sst 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Nov. 22, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis . 14 233 75 579 6,364 2,932 
Duluth ...... 42 666 217 6534 2,853 1,301 
Week ending Nov. 29: 
Minneapolis . 360 230 65 5 6,306 
Duluth ...... 84 471 474 6598 2,463 
Week ending Dec. 6: 
Minneapolis . 287 226 119 37 6,172 3,886 
Duluth ...... 13 185 1,6291,077 847 301 





3,905 
1,19 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 

15 22 29 6 
Five mills ... 28,826 21,563 *30,477 *17,168 

*Four mills. 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. Mildred McCrum Rahm, wife 
of J. Edwin Rahm, pioneer grain deal- 
er of Kansas City, died at St. Luke's 
hospital in that city Dec. 2. Mr 
Rahm, nephew of O. D. Fisher, a 
grain dealer in early days and later 
one of the prominent figures in the 
trade in that market, entered his 
uncle’s firm and remained until Mr. 
Fisher’s death, after which he headed 
his own company and continued suc. 
cessfully for many years. Several 
years ago he retired from active busi- 
ness and, with an ample fortune, con- 
tinued to occupy an office in the 
Board of Trade to look after his pri- 














vate affairs and investments, spend- 
ing his leisure time in travel, motor- 
ing and fishing. Mrs. Rahm also left a 
daughter and two sons. 

Charles Horner, 69, supervisor 
of internal auditing in 3uffalo 
for General Mills, Inc., who re- 
tired in July, 1943, after 36 years’ 
service, died Nov. 28 at Cc'umbus 
hospital. He had been ill for five 


months. Born in New York City, Mr. 
Horner came to Buffalo in 1905, 
working for General Mills and Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. His wife died Sept. 
17 of this year, leaving a daughter 
and son. 


Fred Steckel, one of the wealthiest 
men in Kansas and owner of the first 
flour mill in Barton County, died re- 
cently in Hutchinson. It was Mr. 
Steckel who gave the late William 
Kelly, for many years a Hutchinson 
mill operator, his first job. Mr. 
Steckel disposed of his milling business 
soon after the turn of this century. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


Howard C. Kercheval, 48, former 
Hanson, Ky., resident, died recently 
in his home at Princeton, Ky., after 
a three-year illness. Mr. Kercheval 
was associated with his_ brother, 
Clyde E., in operating the Princeton 
Flour Mill. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Grace Edwards Kercheval, four 
sons and the parents of the deceased. 


James Gordon Hooker, 65, Buffalo 
representative for the George Urban 
Milling Co. here until his i]! health 


forced him to retire, died recently in 
his home after several years’ illness. 


low of 
kogee, 
home 


Mrs. Nettie Carrington, w: 
the late R. E. Carrington, Mu 
Okla., grain dealer, died at her 
in Oklahoma City Nov. 28. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 





VANCOUVER EXCHANGE E£/ ECTS 
VANCOUVER — John W. Whittle, 
manager of Midland Pacific Te: minal, 
Ltd., was elected to the presidency of 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange 
at the first meeting of the nev board 
of trustees during the wee\. He 
served as vice president lasi yea. 
James K. Cavers, C. Gardner John- 
son, Ltd., is vice president; C. 4 
Bird, Dale & Co., second vice pres! 
dent and M. Hunter of the Bank of 
Montreal, treasurer, Herbert W. Cam- 
eron was returned as secretary -man- 
ager with W. A. Sankey as assistant 
secretary. Representing the = 
trade on the board of trustees are 


‘D. Roy Davis, Buckerfields, Ltd. 


Vernon Lester, Hallet & Carey, Ltd. 
Mr. Whittle and Philip Wolfe, / ames 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ; hear 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. polo a 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid. Oxia. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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The need for bread quality was never 
greater than now when the baking in- 
dustry must fight to hold its wartime 
sales level. Keep bread quality high 
with top-notch flours. You'll find 
POLAR BEAR has no superior for a 
quality loaf. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ALGARY -MO yE 


* HUMBER T NE+MONTREAL> M 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


Jan. 19-20—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 82nd annual convention at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 16-17—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention in Denver, Colo.; executive 
secretary, Lloyd N. Case, P.O. Box 
558, Fort Collins, Colo. 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1185 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
-Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ml.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Export Flour 


INSURANCE 
“<All Risks’? 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuutTsn,”’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


OaBie Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





* CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal 33 


“Citadel” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 

















Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
SPILLERS LIMITED 

Millers of the 

HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 

PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 

RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





































Since 1857 


James Richardson & Sons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


( WINNIPEG + CANADA J 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address; “JAMESRICH® R 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT sey 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, tala 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Sart 
Be. UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. em 
Gr ain Shippers nnipeg, Manito 
Domestic and Export . : 
TORONTO ELEVATORS Rar tir LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
LIMITED FLOUR. ¢ ER EALS, FEEDS “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
















Toronto Canada 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co, Limited 


Cable Address aslla7 ' ALL 


“HASTINGS” G NY cna CABLE CODES 
Montreal SK USED f | 

















ma 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour "0 


Owning and Operating Mills at the 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat and 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for 


mor 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG - 














Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS | it 
SPRING WHEAT ee «WINTER WHEAT | ff 
FLOURS ‘ Ae ioe x FLOURS ie 
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Cream of the West Monarch work 


Crescent - 
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Castle 





Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 
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Consumers Can Be Thankful 
Government Has **Done Less”’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Presented here- 
with is the essential text of an ar- 
tile appearing in the November, 
1947, issue of the Consumer’s Re- 
search Bulletin, published by Con- 
sumer’s Research, Inc., Washington, 
NJ. The organization is a reporting 
service for the retail buyer. 


¥ ¥ 


HE holiday season is an appro- 
[orate time to take stock of the 

things for which‘U.S. consumers 
have particular reason to be thank- 
ful. 

On the wrong side of the ledger is 
the fact that prices for food and 
dothing make far too large a dent in 
the family budget. Some apartments 
and homes are practically nonexistent 
for renting. Automobiles, cost much 
more than in prewar days, and are 
hard to be had. 

Reading and hearing about the ris- 
ing cost of living, we get to feeling 
pretty sorry for ourselves. But what 
country in the world would you pick 
for your Shangri-la? 


Willing to Trade? 

Take meat, one of the homemaker’s 
chief causes for complaint. Earnings 
of a typical American machine tool 
operator enable him to eat meat 10 
to 12 times a week, exclusive of fac- 
tory lunches. 

Only two other countries equal 
that record. In Canada, he would 
have meat 8 to 12 times a week; in 
Australia, 7 to 14 times a week. Only 
in Argentina, where they grow su- 
perb beef on year-round pasture, 
would he do better, with meat 14 
times a week. 

In France, Great Britain, China, 
India and the Netherlands, such a 
worker would have meat twice a 
week or less. 

The average American factory 
worker can buy a pair of work shoes 
with the wages earned in three and 
one half hours’ work, whereas it takes 
an English worker nine hours to earn 
a pair of shoes. 

In Russia, a worker would be able 
to buy (if he could get it) less than 
10 Ib. of meat with a full week’s pay, 
a against 82 lb. of beef which an 
American worker could buy for his 
week’s wages, and still have some 
money left. It would take the Rus- 
sian worker’s full week’s wages to 
buy 4 lb. of butter, while the Ameri- 
can worker could buy at least 70 
lb, and still have money left. 


Comparative Problems 
We have it pretty good over here, 
in terms of other nations’ problems. 
But it has become intellectual 
fashion to moan over the sad state 
of this nation. Noisy pressure groups 
Wail that conditions are terrible and 
that Congress, or the President, or 
just the mayor, simply must do some- 


The “doing something” always 
turns out to. be a new scheme for 
taking money~ out of one pocket and 
putting itimto another. ‘by raising 
= orutaxes, or decreasing a sub- 


Tn countries such as Britain and 
ia where the respective govern- 
ments are “doing ‘sémething,” in a 
Way, consumers are faring very 
;and the more the governments 
taken over problems of produc- 
tion and distribution, the worse the 
oumer’s situation has become. 
‘A lot of well-informed people be- 


lieve that the reason we are doing so 
well is that, except for a few years 
of unhappy experimentation with 
NRA, and OPA’s rationing and price 
control during the war, we haven’t 
had any extensive operation of gen- 
eral government price-fixing and de- 
tailed control of production and dis- 
tribution. 

In fact, the high prices of certain 
foods at present are laid at the door 
of those governmental attempts that 








MILLED FROM 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


‘LAKURON” 
WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 
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have been tried, such as the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s setting 
support prices for certain farm com- 
modities and buying up “surplus” pro- 
duction for: “diversion,” or destruc- 
tion. U.S. consumers will be wise to 
demand that Congress abolish all au- 
thority for such policies. 

Government officials are always 
talking of the need for lower prices; 
they never explain that it was they 
and their price support and wage sup- 
port policies, their restrictions on 
production, and their constant spend- 
ing beyond income, even in peacetime, 
that are important factors in making 
high prices inevitable. 
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Consumers in this country can be 
thankful for a good many things, but 
it is to be hoped that they observe 
well the plight of consumers in other 
lands, and then encourage the distinc- 
tively American techniques for in- 
creasing the supply of the products 
they want and decreasing governmen- 
tal expenditures, thereby reducing 
the prices of nearly everything they 
buy. 

No minister or commissar of sup- 
ply in Washington can do the job so 
effectively. If prices could be talked 
down, the bureaucrats would long 
since have restored us to normalcy. 
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WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRA NDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


CAENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
a 


Ke cerwv , 





MI*nNnNSBSOTA 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
7 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsdes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL 


GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


74) West Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, iil 








ELLYAawrt 






919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 
Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade — KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ti Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3i1st and Chestnut Streets 












The new teacher was trying to 
awaken the poetic muse in the class, 
so she supplied them with the fol- 
lowing key verse, and asked the lads 
to carry on: 

“The swallow is a roving bird, 

In winter going to Spain. 
And when the glad summer comes, 
He then flies back again.” 

After a few minutes’ silence a 
Cockney lad burst out with: 

“An’ on ’is ’omeward journey, 

’E meets a ruddy ’awk, 

’Oo pinches orl ’is fevvers, 

S’ying: Nah, you blighter walk!” 


¢$¢¢ 


Victims of an accident in Scotland 
were still lying about the road. Along 
came a native. and said to a man ly- 
ing on his back: 

“Has the insurance man been ’roon 
yet?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ah, weel, I’ll just lie doon aside 
ye,” said the Scot. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The left fielder missed three easy 
flies. Returning to the dugout between 
innings, he explained to the manager, 
“T guess I'll have to get glasses.” 

“Glasses nothing!” roared the man- 
ager. “What you need is radar!” 


¢¢¢ 


She: You’d be as good a dancer as 
Astaire but for two things. 

He: What are they? 

She: Your feet. 


¢¢¢ 


The following notice was in a farm 
paper: “Anyone found near my chick- 
en house at night, will be found there 
in the morning.” 


¢$¢¢ 


She had insisted on taking along 
every garment she owned. They ar- 
rived at the station loaded with bag- 
gage. 

. “I wish,” said the husband, thought- 
fully, “that we’d brought your piano.” 

“Now, let’s not try to be funny,” 
came the frigid reply. 

“I’m not trying to be funny,” he 
sadly explained. “I left the tickets 


on it.” 
e¢?¢ 


A reporter was visiting a small 


southern town in search of informa-. 


tion concerning a native of the region 
reputed to be 112 years old. At last 
he found a man who claimed to be 
well acquainted with the venerable 
century plant. 

“Tell me,” the reporter eagerly in- 
quired, ‘“hhow do you account for your 
friend having lived all these years?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “I guess 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRobUucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 

. @ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


: Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Flour Specialists fice For" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour, People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. Bo GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. m4 becuz he’s never done anything 
else. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS Evans Milling Co. ALFALFA MEAL 
Nashville, Tenn. A Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemer, Colo. St, Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 




















Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS, 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Oable Address: ‘“Dorrzacz,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Hd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 








62, Mark Lane, BELFAST, IRELAND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E.C.3 | Gabie Address: “ANcuor,” Belfast Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address. “Ooventry,’’ London 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(OHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
London. 





Cable Address: ‘“TrRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dirptoma,"' Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Oorys’ B 


uildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘Fr1rixcoHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


GO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


DUBLIN BELFAST 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Oable Address: “Marvzt," Glasgow 


GLASGOW 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution ‘St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Purip,"’ Dundee 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM .(C) 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 

‘ (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 

Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEaAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 








BEST OF THE WEST 








DOBRY’ Ss BEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Vi-tor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 

It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform enrichment. 

Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 
and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. 
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This price has gone down 


IT COST MORE than a fortune to establish freedom 
in America: freedom of speech, of the press, of 
worship, of the right to self-government. It cost the 


lives of patriots in bloody battles from Bunker Hill 
to Yorktown. 


BES Se a Bisse ste. 


And through the years, from the Declaration of 
Independence to V-J day, it has often been expen- 
sive to keep these precious freedoms. Yet no matter 


how high the price has been, Americans have always 
been willing to pay it. 


Today the price of freedom is low. You pay an in- 
stallment every time you vote, or serve on a jury, or 
take active part in community affairs, or make a 
real effort to understand America’s problems. 


Low as they are, these payments must be made by 


all of us. For today, as always, freedom is every- 


body’s job. 








